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P H E FACE, 


The prefaces to the first two volumes explain the origin and 
object of the present work. I have here merely to repeat that it is 
intended primarily as a work of reference for District officers and 
Indian publicists, and that the historical and ethnographical notices 
only aim at giving information sufficient (o iTiidor the fiscal and 
economical history ct each district move intelligible. The system 
of transliteration followed is that laid down in the North- Western 
Provinces' Gazette for October d, 1874, (pages 1732-,‘ld), and for 
convenience of rof'eronco is reproduced here ; — 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Tlccry letter in the vernacular must he uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Homan character as follows ;— 

Vowel S, 


1'nnSIAN, 

Devanacjatu. 

Roman. 

PnONUNCrATION. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Initial 

Non- 

initial. 

■ 


9 

' (Kabfir) 

% 

not ox- 
prossed. 

H 

As in woman. 

f 

! 

* (zov) 


T 

H 

„ father. 

i 

X 

f 

„ hit. 

4 

5 or vf 

k 

" *! 

„ machine. 

* 

! 

t (pcsli) 

g 

O 

H 

» P ul1 - 

J 

iff 

) 

3? 

Cs 

it 

}} ruck. 

4 

4 

>' 

t. or ^ 

* / 

i, or ^ 

3 

E 

? 

t 

0 

ai 

0 

» g“y- 

„ aisle. 

,, hole. 

,1 

/ 


T 

au 

As ou in liousc (nearly, 






being a combination 
of the a and u above). 
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PREFACE. 

Consonants 


Persian. 


-w 

g 

'T#' 

.> or 5 
a a jrfl.5 


*>' or i 


J> or j 
or 

v_ 

J 

r 




> f»‘ j 




C-’ , ^ or ^ 


si) v or ^ 

& or & 

) 

u5 

i , ) , _« 01’ il 


Devanagari. 

Roman. 


b 

vt 

bb 


cli 

3? 

clih 

3 nr 3 

d 

r 4 ov 3 

till 

■vvantius 

r 

CT 


n 

s 


gii 

57 

j 

377 

jh 


k 

137 

kh 


ksli 


1 

37 

m 

•g: ) 5 jj or anus',vara 

n 

tf 

P 

tii 

Pli 

X or ? 

r 

3 

rh 

-jj 

s 

'AT 1>v 17 

fill 

fi or ? 

t 

n or j 

til 

sr 

w or v 

37 

y 

wanting 

7, 

iliito 

y.ii 

ilitro 

omff.trul, tlm accompany 
ing vowel only buiii, 
expressed. 

g 



r, y 
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For the Bulandshalir District my acknowledgments are chiefly 
due to Kunwar Lachman Singh, Deputy Collector, and Mr. 
F. Pollen, C.S., for their valuable assistance in the preparation 
of the geographical and ethnographical sections of the district 
notice and the description of the towns of the District. The 
parganah notices are based on the Settlement Report of Mr. It. 
Currie, C.S., and the records of the Board of Revenue. For the 
Meerut District, 1 have cordially to acknowledge the aid afforded 
me by Mr. S„ IT. James, C.S., especially in all matters relating to 
agriculture and rural economy. ITis notes have formed the basis 
of a great portion of the district notice, and ho has further assist¬ 
ed me in passing the Meerut District through the press. The 
generous and steady co-operation of Mr. Alan Cadell, C.S., lias 
enabled me to complete the Muzaffarnagar notice, and without that 
assistance I fear that I should not have been able to arrange the 
scattered facts, which, taken together, form the fiscal history of that 
district. With many grave demands upon hia time and attention, 
he has been able to examine the proofs of each sheet while pass¬ 
ing through the press, and has in many cases pointed out useful 
additions and corrections. Mr, G. It. C. Williams, C.S., has also 
rendered me some assistance in portions of the notice of the Muzaf¬ 
farnagar district. It is impossible for me to acquire that local 
knowledge of every district which should absolutely prevent the 
intrusion of errors of detail, but I have endeavoured to guard 
against them by submitting the proofs in every instance to the 
District officers concerned. Thus, in Bulandshalir, Mr. F Pollen ; 
in Meerut, Messrs. IT. D. Webster and 8. II. James, and in Mu¬ 
zaffarnagar Messrs. A. Cadell and W. R. Burkitt have examined 
every page before final priuting, and I trust that, in this way, 
the chances of error have been reduced to a minimum. 

Allahabad, } E. T. ATKINSON - . 

December 17, 1875, 5 
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.Bulandsharr, 1 

Boundaries. 


a district in tlio Meerut Division, is situated in the upper 
Diuib, between the Ganges on the east, the Jumna on 
the west, the district of Meerut on tho north, and 


'The authorities for this notice are Mr. It Currie’s Settlement Report; ICumvav Lnclihmnn 
Singh’s Memoir for castes ; notes by Mr, F. Pollen, C.S.; ami the records of the Board of Revenue. 
Mr. Currie is the main authority for the parganah notices. See also N.-W, 1\ Rec,, Ft. XXIV, 196;. 
3. A, SBen., XXXVIII,, (I), 21 ; and Dr. Planck's Sanitary Reports, 

I 
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■BULANDSITAHR DISTRICT. 


the district of Aligarh on the south. The Jumna separates it from the districts 
of DetiliandGurgiion in the Panjab and tho Ganges from Moradabad and Budaon 
in Rohilkhaud. It lies between north latitude 2S°-2'-45"' and 28°-43', and 
east longitude 77°-25' and 78°-32 'SO'', with an area of 1,219,921 acres, or 
1,906'20 square miles, of which 1,368 square miles aro cultivated. 1 Tho 
population in 1872 numbered 936,593 souls, of whom 760,602 were Hindus 
and 175,900 wove Musalmans, giving 490 inhabitants to tho square mile. Tho 
average length of tho district is thirty-five miles from north to south, and the 
average breadth from east to west is fifty-five miles. 

The following statement gives tho administrative divisions of the dis¬ 
trict, with their present area, revenue, and popula- 

Administrative divisions. 

tion;— 


Present tahsil. 

Includes 

In the police 
jurisdiction 
ol station, 

| Parganah, 

1 

Entered in the 
Mn-i-Akbari 
in 

Number of es¬ 
tates in 1874. 

OI 

a 

§ . 

|>t CO 

"a “ 

P.S 

S 

CO 

CJ 

f-t 

o 

ca • 

<SI 

•Sg 

is 

< 

•9 

d 

.2 

eS W 1 

§ 


1 



Rs. 




I.—B u land 

[ l. Agauta ... 

bentha 

120 

97,900 

G4,24G 

62,161 

Galaothi. 

shahr or Ba- 

2. Banin 

Barau 

I7C 

1,19,312 

89,5G7 

90,230 

Bulandsliahr. 

ran. 

3. Skikarpur 

Shikilrpur ... 

125 

02,723 

01,7 10 

42,523 

Aurangabad, 








Shikarpur. 


4. Bay ana ... 

Sayana 

93 

1,08,878 

89,822 

69,451 

Say ana. 

II.—A n u p- 

5. Abac ... 

Ahar, Tirana 

145 

91,267 

91,918 

61,048 

It h 5 n p n r, 

shahr. 


Banda. 





Alrar.' 


6. Anupshahr 

Malnkpur ...j 

!15 

92,374 

77,168 

69,573 

Anupshahr, 








Jahangir- 








almd. 


7. Dibai 

Dibai ... 

18G 

1,39,213 

115,416 

83,057 

Dibai, Earn- 

III.—Khurja, 

8. Khurja ... 

Khurja 

181 

1,49,110 

123,176 

107,221 

ghat. 

Khurja. 


9. Pahisu ... 

Pahiisu 

116 

92,730 

81.3G7 

50.63G 

Pahiisu, Ar- 








niya. 


10. iTewar 

Jewar 

117 

93,739 

89,3 14 

57,319 

J ewar. 

IV.—Sikan- 

11. Sikandar- 

Sikandar- 

191 

1,06,210 

100,959 

91,988 

Silcandambad 

darabad, 

nhad. 

nhad, Ada. 







12. Dankaur 

Dankaur 

120 

72,201 

96,774 

57,179 

D a n k a ur, 








J h u. j a r , 








Kasna. 


13. Diidri „. 

Easna, Tilbo- 

209 

1,40,539 

138,494 

88,207 

Surajpur, Sa- 



gamp u r, 





riii Sad r, 



S h a k rpur, 





Badri, J ii- 



&c. 





rchn. 


Disc 

rict Total ... 

1,893 

13,GO,202 

1,219,921 

930,693 



1 TUg Settlement Report given 1,008 square miles as the result of the plane-table survey, 
and tho census o£ 1872 shows 1,910 square ruiles; the area given in tho text is taken from tho 
district records. Tho area in 1848 was returned at 1885 square miles, and in 1853 at 1,823'6 
square miles. 
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Of the subdivisions or maMls lying within the modern district of Buland- 

Territorial changer shivlir, the mahals of Sliik&rpur, A liar, Mai ak pur, Di- 
bfii, KMrja, Pahasu, and Tirana Farida, forming dastnr 
Thana Farida, were in the reign of Akbar comprised in tho sirkar of Koil and 
sribah of Agra or Akbarabad : to sirkar Dehli and siibah Dehli wero attached 
the mahals of Ada, Baran, Tilbegampur, Say&na, Jewar, Sikandarabad, Dan- 
kaur, Kasna, Shakrpur, and Sentha, comprising dasttirs Baran and Haweli. 
Of the mahals that disappeared or sprang into existence between the time of 
Akbar and the British occupation in 1805, that of Sentha is now known as par- 
ganak Agauta, and changed its name owing to the removal of the parganah 
capital to Agauta by the Markattas. The village of tSentha, which formerly 
gave its name to the parganah, still exists on the right hank of the Kali Nadi, 
about four miles west of Agauta. This parganah was known during the early 
settlements sometimes as Sentha Partappur and sometimes as Malagarh. Anup- 
shahr was formed out of Malakpur in the reign of Jahangir, and was conferred 
on the Badgujar chief Amip Rui. The remainder of Malakpur continued under 
that name until 1817, when it was transferred to Meerut and absorbed in par¬ 
ganah Akar. Dadri was not formed into a separate parganah until the time of 
Sh&li Alam, who gave the 133 villages comprising the parganah to Rao Dav- 
glihi Singh of Chhat&ra, a Bliatti Gujar. In 1231 fasli (1823-24 A.D.) 1 
these villages were transferred intact from tho Meerut district to tho newly 
formed district of Bulandshahr. The parganah was originally made up of 
portions of Sikandarabad, Kasna, Tilbegampur, and Dasna, and in 1844 Shakr¬ 
pur was added to it. 2 

Except the parganalis of Anupsliahr and Jahaugirabad, which formed a 
part of Moradabad ceded in 1801, the remainder of the 
Formation district was conquered from the Marhattas in 1803, 

and formed portions of the Aligarh district and the southern division of Saha- 
ranpur (Meerut) until 1817-18, when Sikandarabad, Tilbegampur, Ada (Ara), 
Daukaur, Kasna, Baran, Malagarh (Agauta), and A liar Malakpur were trans¬ 
ferred to Meerut. In 1823-24 these same parganalis formed the nucleus of the 
now district of Bulandshahr, to which were added from Aligarh parganalis 
Dibai, Shikarpur, Anupsliahr, Jahanglrabad, Khiirja, Pitampur (part), and 
Ahmadgarh; and from Meerut parganalis Shakrpur, Thami Farida, and Dadri. 
In 183G Jewar and Pahasu lapsed by tho death of Begam Sumvu, and in 1842 
Sayana was received from Meerut. Portions of Pahasu (28 villages) were trans¬ 
ferred to other parganalis on its annexation. Jahaugirabad was absorbod in 

1 See Board’s Records, SStli January, 1834, No. 8; I 5 th September, 1821 ; 28th November, 
1823 i 12tb September, 1825, No. 12A ; 19th September, 1825, No. 2 ; oml 4th August, 1828, No. 3, 
s For a more detailed account of each parganah, see the alphabetical arrangement in the Gazetteer 
portion of the notico of this district. 
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Anupshalir in 1844 ; Thiina Farida in AhAr, and Ada and Tilbegampur in Si™ 
kandarabad, while Pitampur and Ahmadgarh were added to Paliasu, and Kaana 
was absorbed in Dankaur in 1844. In 1850 A.D., 54 villages of Dadri lying 
between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to the Delhi district, and 
were received back again in 1859. In 1859 the taiill shdhi grant of tappa 
Rabupura was confiscated and was annexed to Jewar (17) and Khurja, making 
altogether 13 parganahs, divided amongst four tahsils as at present, A few 
changes in the distribution of parganahs into tahsils took place in 1859: when the 
head-quarters of tahsil Dibdi were transferred to Amipshahr, parganah Aliar 
was transferred to tahsil Amipshahr, parganah ShikArpur to Baran, and Pa- 
hasu to Kliurja. Since then no change of importance has taken place in the dis¬ 
tribution of the fiscal subdivisions of this district. 


The Munsif of Bulandshahv has original civil jurisdiction over the Baran, 
Aimpshalir, and Khurja tahsilis, and the Munsif of Gh&ziabad, in the Meerut 
district, has jurisdiction over the Sikandarabad tahsili. The Civil Judge of 
Meerut has appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction, and forms the court of 
sessions for the district. There are thirty-two police-stations of all classes, most 
of which are noticed under the name of the town in which they are situated. 
All these stations are under the supervision of a resident District Superintendent 
of Police. The number of Magisterial Courts in 1860 was nine, and in 1870 
was eighteen; the number of civil courts, including revenue courts and Deputy 
Collectors empowered to hear rent suits, in 1860, was seven, and in 1870 was 
eight ; the number of covenanted officers at work in 1860 was three, and tho 
same number held office in 1870. In 1874 the district staff comprised tho 
Magistrate and two Covenanted Assistants, a Deputy Collector, four Talisildars, 
eight Honorary Magistrates, a Munsif, a Deputy Inspector of Customs, a Civil 
Surgeon, a District Superintendent of Police, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
and a Civil Surgeon, who is also Deputy Magistrate at the head-quarters of tho 
Lower Ganges Canal establishment at Narora. 

The general surface of the country in this district presents an almost uniform 
level appearance, with a gradual slope from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the Ganges and Jumna, 
as well as by the Kali Nadi and all the lines of drainage. This slope is about 
eighteen inches in the mile, and the elevation above the level of the sea varies 
from 680 - 52 feet at Galaothi in the north-east to 636 feet at the last milostone 
of the Dclili road in this district towards Aligarh on the south. The station of 
Bulandshalir lying close to the centre of the district is 727‘15 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 843 miles by road north-west from Calcutta. Tlic soil of 
the district is principally a rich loam called seota, the distinctive feature of 
which is that it dries white or to a very light grey, and becomes of a dark rich 
colour when moistened by rain or irrigation. The poor sandy soil of the district 


General appearance. 
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is invariably to be found all along the high banks of the Granges and Jumna 
which divide the hangar or uplands from the khddir or bed of the river, These 
strips of light sandy soil and uneven land extend to the distance of a mile and a 
half or two miles inland from the high banks and ravines. There is also a ridge 
of yellow sandy soil which passes down the entire length of the district thr ough 
the western parganahs. In places it throws off spurs and almost disappears; but 
soon again shows itself, and is easily traceable throughout parganah Dadri 
between Shddipur-Chandauli and Kalda, where it enters the parganah, and 
Loharli and Tilbegarnpur, where it separates, one branch proceeding along the 
boundaries of parganahs Sikandarabad and Dankaur. Again dividing above 
Jhajar, one ridge passes through Jewar and the other runs through Khurja. 
There is also another sandy ridge running through the centre of the eastern 
portion of parganah Baran, and on through Shilcarpur into Pahasu, The spur 
which goes off from the main ridge near Kot and across to the north-east of 
Sikandarabad is traceable the whole way down to Khurja, and through it be¬ 
tween the Grand Trunk Uoad and the canal into the Aligarh district. 

Dhdk (Bntea frondosa) jungle tracts are to he found on the western side of 
parganah Sayana and in the adjacent villages of Agauta, and these extend into 
Ahar and Baran, and through the western corner of Aniipshalir into Sliik&rpur, 
and on along tho boundary of Sliikdrpurand Aniipshalir into Pahasu, and through 
the villages on either side of tho parganahs of Pahasu and Dibai into the Ali¬ 
garh district, In places this dhdk jungle is dense and the trees are large, 
and generally the land is good, but much of the best has been redeemed and 
brought under the plough, and, as a rule, only the worst has been left. There 
is no similar tract of dhdk jungle on the Jumna side of the district. In tappa 
Eabupura and the adjacent villages about Rabupura and Diyanatpur there are 
large tracts of land covered with dhdk jungle, thorn and other bushes. Most of 
this land is very good, and must in process of time be brought into cultivation: 
hitherto, however, it has been by no means unremunerative. The dhdk wood, 1 
gum, and grass are all very valuable, and herds of cattle graze here, also a 
number of camels, all of which pa j pun chi or “tail money” to the zamindars. 

Usar plains are found in almost all the parganahs of this district, but espe¬ 
cially in parganah Khurja. There they stretch for 
miles through several villages, and are quite barren 
and incapable of producing any crops at all, not even grass. These plains 
become quite white in December or January, and give the appearance of newly 


Barren plains. 


1 The dhdk wood is extensively used for cylinders for wells, hut for little else except fuel. 
It burns very quickly, throwing out comparatively littlo heat, and is largely converted into 
charcoal. The tree affords gum which is used in the manufacture of indigo, and a red dye is 
obtained from the flower. The bark is used for Inuniug purposes. See further supplementary 
volume ou the vegetable products of these provinces. 
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fallen snow, and often by producing mirages look like vast lakes of water. The 
white appearance is caused by a bloom or efflorescence which spreads every¬ 
where after the rainy season is well over and the cold season far advanced, and 
remains until again washed away by the rains. Where the efflorescence is 
abundant no vegetation will thrive, nor is the soil culturable by the ordinary 
methods pursued by the natives of this country. Reh is found chiefly in the 
low land, and in the upland in hollows where water lodges after rain. There 
are few level tracts covered with reh in the upland, there are more in the low¬ 
land, and most in land cut up by ravines. There is some land in this district 
where reh does not effloresce, but which is still nevertheless unculturable. Such 
land however contains saline matter which gives a whitish appearance 'to the 
surface of the soil, but no reh lies above. In such soil no crop is raised, nor 
does grass grow thereon. There is a third kind of soil showing no signs of saline 
matter, except by its extreme hardness, but yet producing scarcely anything 
except grass. 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea in this 
^ ^ district is compiled from the records of the Groat Trigo¬ 

nometrical Survey (see further under Bnlandshahr, 
Bostan, and Karol in the alphabetical arrangement):— 

O u the Meerut and Aligarh road— 

Foot. 


Galaothi bench-mark 

... 


... 

• M 

... 

680-52 

Top of the setti milestone from Meerut 


... 



688-71 

Ditto 

20th 

ditto 

ditto 


*.. 

tl* 


680-62 

Ditto 

30th 

ditto 

ditto 


• It 



087-46 

Ditto 

31st 

ditto 

ditto 




... 

685-29 

Ditto 

32nd 

ditto 

ditto 




la. 

683-06 

Ditto 

33rd 

ditto 

ditto 





681-38 

Ditto 

34th 

ditto 

ditto 




... 

678-71 

Ditto 

35th 

ditto 

ditto 


III 

.1. 

... 

675-67 

Ditto 

S6th 

ditto 

ditto 



It. 


673-77 

Ditto 

37 th 

ditto 

ditto 


... 


... 

669-95 

Ditto 

38th 

ditto 

ditto 



... 

1*. 

672-43 

Ditto 

39th 

ditto 

ditto 


1*1 



672-38 

Ditto 

40th 

ditto 

ditto 


III 



669-97 

Junction of Dehli and Meerut roads, top of stouo 




667 09 

Top of the 41st milestone from Meerut 

... 


tl. 

... 

669-16 

Ditto 

42nd 

ditto 

ditto 

• »« 




67073 

Walipur canal bridge, le^sel of spring of arches 


II. 


673-71 

Yvalipur bench-mark in frout of toll-office,,. 

II. 

... 

■ . 1 

070-78 

Bnlandshahr bench-mark 

... 



Ill 


727-16 

Top of 43rd milestone on Meerut road 


Ill 



672 80 

Ditto 44th 

ditto 

ditto 



... 


GG7-24 

Ditto 45th 

ditto 

ditto 

it. 

.1 • 

■ ■ I 

■ « I 

66403 

Ditto 46th 

ditto 

ditto 

Ill 


i.i 


669-65 

Ditto 47th 

ditto 

ditto 

*14 

l.l 

... 

1*1 

659-11 
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Top of 48lh milestone on Meerut road 





Feet. 

666'67 

Ditto 49 til 

ditto 

ditto 



1.1 

Ml 

666-17 

Ditto 50th 

ditto 

ditto 




... 

053-66 

Ditto 6lst 

ditto 

ditto 

... 


... 

Ml 

652-61 

Ditto 52nd 

ditto 

ditto 



... 

IM 

651-01 

Ditto 53ril 

di tto 

ditto 




... 

665-16 

Khurja bcnch-rflark 

... 


... 

.11 


047-76 

Tup of post oil 62ud mile from Dehli 

IM 

... 


Ill 

648-47 

Ditto 

63rd 

ditto 

111 

... 

.It 


652-43 

Ditto 

64tli 

ditto 

... 

... 

... 

1 1 1 

648-46 

Ditto 

55th 

ditto 



... 

III 

646-86 

Ditto 

56tll 

ditto 

... 


..1 

• M 

643-87 

Ditto 

67tll 

ditto 

... 




639-24 

Ditto 

68th 

ditto 

... 


t#i 


638-01 

Top of stone 

59th mile from Delili 


... 

II. 

Ml 

610-53 

Ditto post 

60th 

ditto 




III 

639-63 

Ditto stone 

61st 

ditto 


til 


... 

643-44 

Ditto 

62nd 

ditto 


... 

... 

Ill 

636-24 

Ditto post 

63rd 

ditto 

... 

... 

... 

... 

G36-OD 


The natural divisions of the soil are four- 


•ddkra, seota, pilota, and bMr , 


Soils. 


besides the khddir or river beds. Tho following are the 
details of these soils in acres collected in 1865 in the 


revenue-paying villages and tho corrected totals of the final report: — 


Soil. 

-t S 

CD 

u 
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31,017 

30.737 

61,754 

61,162 

1 

Rliur ... 

4,722 

36,347 

41,069 

38,193 

Seota 

268,724 

326,329 

594,053 

597,943 

Kliadir .. 
Grand 

8,319 

19,224 

27,543 

24,233 

l’ilota ... 

8,261 

46,183 

53,444 

55,662 

Total, 

321,043 

45G,820 

777,863 

777,193 


From this tablo it appears that seota comprised 77 per cent, of the total 

cultivated area at the recent settlement; ddkra formed eight.per cent.; pilota seven 

per cent. ; bhiir five per cent., and khddir three per cent. Speaking generally, 

ddkra, seota, and khddir are good soils, and pilota and bMr are poor soils. 

Ddkra is a stiff dark clay, prevailing in natural dips and hollows where 

water collects and lies during the rains. This land 
Natural division of soils. . . 

remains moist alter the other sous have become dry ; 

and being situated near and around ponds and lakes is, as a rule, irrigated 

from them. From its clayey nature it forms into very large clods, and if once 

allowed to dry and cake, it cannot be cultivated until it is moistened. 1 Seota 


1 JR. Currie’s Settlement Report. 
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is a rich loam or mould, something like ddkra , but with less clay in it. It varies 
much in fertility according as it approaches ddkra , or is light and mixed with 
sand. Pilota is a poor friable yellow soil, generally sandy ; even when it clods 
the particles do not bind together like ddkra. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are its yellow or dark red colour and its inability to retain moisture. Bhilr is 
simply sand generally of a whitish grey colour, for when it becomes yellow it is 
termed pilota. The ridges of sandhills are composed of bhur and pilota much 
intermixed; the bhur being on the sides and tops of the hillocks, and the pilota 
generally on one side or the other, and not on both at the same time, nor con¬ 
fined to either side for any great distance. Properly speaking, that alone is 
bhur which blows about and shifts with the wind, for where the country is level 
ued sandy the soil is an inferior description of seota impregnated with hhuv, and 
this, provided it is white and not yellow, is a very fair soil. It is found very 
generally in two-thirds of parganah Sayan a. 

The conventional denominations of soil in the hangar or uplands are bdrah, 
im'mda or majhola or a/jla and jangal or outlying lands, 
Conventional clnssiflca- are again subdivided into irrigated and unirri- 

gated. In the lowland or hhddir the lands are divided 
into bdrah, dofasli or two-crop land, and ek/asli or one-cropland. Bdrah is the 
circle of manured lands immediately adjoining the village site, and oxtending 
according to the size of the village, amount of matiure and irrigation, to a dis¬ 
tance of two, three, and sometimes even five and six fields from the village habi¬ 
tations. Two or three crops a year are taken off this land : all garden products 
are grown in it, and it pays a much higher rent than any other land. Mt'enda, 
majhola, or agla is the next belt beyond tho bdiah, and except in canal-irrigated 
villages or those in which huchcha or temporary wells abound, the irrigated aroa 
is generally confined to these two. Beyond the mtbula is the jangal (j ungle) or 
tract of outlying lauds. 

The Jumna first tenches upon this district opposite Dehli and flows along its 
south-west border for fifty miles. The Ganges flows 
along the north-east frontier for forty-five miles. The 
H in clan crosses the northern boundary of the district, and taking through its 
north-west part a tortuous course of about twenty miles, generally in a south¬ 
easterly diroction, falls into the Jumna on the left bank near the villago of 
Mangrauli iu parganali Dankaur. The East Kali Nadi crosses the northern 
frontier and holds for fifty miles a winding course, for the most part south¬ 
easterly, until it passes into the Aligarh district. 

The Jumna passes in its course along the borders of parganahs Dadri. and 


j Dankaur in tho Sikaudarabad tahsil and parganah 

Jewar of the Khurja tahsil. The flood velocity of tho 
river in this district is about 44 feet per second, and in tho cold weather it Ms 
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to about ciglitocn indicts per secoud. In the cold-weather the water is so clear 
us to be almost colourless, while in the rains it is very muchly and contains a 
large quantity of silt in suspension. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, 
and the navigation is chiefly confined to the rafting of timber ancl the transport 
of grain and cotton in small quantities. The weir-thrown across the river be¬ 
tween the villages of Is ay abas on the Bulandshahr side of the river and Okhla 
on the Dohli side acts as a temporary bar to complete navigation. This weir 
forms a portion of the head-works of the Agra Canal, whioh was opened by Sir 
W, Muir in March, 1S74-. In the floods of 1871, when the wator rose ten feet 
above the old level, the embankments constructed parallel to the weir to protect 
the surrounding country were found insufficient to withstand such a vast volume 
of water, and the consequence was that tlie country suffered much from inunda¬ 
tion. These floods lasted from the 31st July to the end of August. The 
sites of five villages were entirely destroyed, of twenty-five others half were 
destroyed, and in twenty-five more, portions were washed away. The khurlf 
crops were destroyed, but there was a bumper rabi harvest. Measures havo, 
however, been taken to avoid this danger in future. Inundation when not too 
severe, as it was in 1871, is undeniably a cause of fertility, but when too strong 
the waters carry away the crops and leave the land water-logg-ed. The bed of 
the Jumna is composed of micaceous silt, ancl there are no rapids or even 
eddies except during the rains. The only affluent of the Jumna iu this district, 
of any note, is the Hindan, and the only important towns on its hanks are 
Dankaur and Jewar. 

The Ganges flows along the borders of parganah Savana of the Baran tah- 
Q sfl, and parganabs Alnir, Auupshahr, and Dibai of 

talisil Anupshalir. The highest velocity in time of 
floods is twelve feet per second in the bed. The lowest in the main channel, in 
the cold season, is throe feet per second. The bed is formed of coarse sand to 
thirty feet below low water, of day and kunkur to forty-two feet, and below 
that to sixty feet of brown sand. The scour during the heaviest floods has not 
exceeded thirty feet below the level of the dry bed. In places there are reefs of 
block kunkur and sand or sand conglomerate, containing just enough lime to 
hold the sand together. The river is, like all rivers with sandy beds, subject to 
the formation of shoals and constant alterations of the deep channel; its course 
changes yearly, and large surfaces of laud on the north-eastern hank are 
annually cut away, being replaced by banks thrown up in other places. The 
south-western bank alters but little, and is protected by strong headlands of 
hard clay and kunkur standing twenty feet above the high flood level, such 
as Ahar, Anupshahr, Bajghat, and Itdmghat. At the foot of these headlands 
there is generally a deep channel, and it is well known that some, at- least, 
havo stood almost intact for one hundred years. During the rains the river 

9 
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is not fordable, ami crossing by boats is at times difficult and dangerous. The 
water of the holy Ganges (Gangaji) is so good that even when most fully 
charged with silt it is drunk by the natives in preference to well water. In the 
rains the colour is brown with a reddish tinge, and the temperature is about 80°. 
In the cold weather the water is beautifully clear, with a temperature of about 
50°. The Ganges is navigable generally all tlie year round ; during February 
and March, however, the water is often very shallow in places. The level of 
the country on the left side of the river to the north-east is lower than tho river¬ 
bed, and a considerable quantity of water escapes from the Ganges at a place 
called Biborapur, above Ahar, during the floods, and flows over the lowlying 
country. The banks on the south side of the river are almost perpendicular ; 
on the north very low sholving and undefined. The principal towns situated 
upon the Ganges are Ahar, Anupshahr, Karanhas, and Ramgliat. 

The district is divided into two parts by the Kkli Nadi, which enters it from 
the north near the Grand Trunk Road at GnlAothi, 
and flowing in a southerly direction reaches Buland- 
shalir ; after passing thence through the Bulandshahr parganah, it assumes a 
south-easterly course through the centre of the Pahasu parganah, finally passing 
into the Aligarh district at the junction of parganahs Murthal and Atrauli with 
parganahs Pahasu and Dibai. Tiro Kali Nadi in this district is little more than 
a natural drain to carry off the superfluous water from the surrounding coun¬ 
try, and used not to be a running stream all the year round. There is a de¬ 
fined valley or trough, averaging about half a mile in width, with the bed of the 
stream winding through it usually nearer to one bank than tho other, and only 
at intervals in the middle of the valley. The khddir or low alluvial lands are 
however for the most part confined to one side of the stream for a distance of 
several miles, and further on arc to be found extending for some distance on 
the other side. The course of this stream is very tortuous, and the turns and 
bends are very numerous, being in some places almost a succession of loops. 
Formerly there used to be no stream running except during the rains or 
after a fall of rain for a day or turn. After the rain had drained off the bed 
was dry in parts, while water remained in some bends and deep hollows, and 
was dammed up in convenient places and used for irrigation purposes, Now 
there is a stream always running, and in the rains the river becomes navigable 
in parts for vessels of 100 maunds, though seldom, if at all, used for this purpose. 

There has been much controversy regarding the damage done to tho 


Injury caused by the river. 


adjacent lands by the use of the Kali Nadi as a canal 
escape, Mr. R. G. Currie, Settlement Officer in the 


year 1865, made a special report upon this subject, in which he charged all 
the deterioration in the condition of the land to over-saturation, which was 
due to the fact that more water ran into the Kali Nadi from the canal 
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than it could possibly carry off. 1 He estimated tlio damage caused at 
Bs. 5,546 per annum, affecting an area of 4,257 acres, distributed over 
forty villages. The same officer proposed as a remedy that the bed of the 
Kali Nadi should be widened and the flow of the water expedited by cutting- 
through and straightening the various loops and bends, many of them at a dis¬ 
tance from each other of not move than 30 to 50 yards across the nocks of the 
peninsulas made by them. Accordingly, in 1868, operations with a view to the 
straightening of the course of the river were set on foot by the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment, front opposite the village of Pahasu, for a length of about 114 miles up 
the windings of the river. The actual cuttings made to divert the stream into a 
straight channel extend close upon three miles, so that the distance through which 
the river flows is now 8£, instead of as formerly 11^ miles in the particular places 
operated upou. There seems to he no doubt of the beneficial results of these 
works, inasmuch as they teud to ensure a more rapid and direct flow of water than 
was secured in the regular bed of the river. Their effect is also to diminish the 
area of swamps in the time of natural floods, or in the event of a mass of water 
being sent down the river from any of the canal or idjbaha escapes, by quicken¬ 
ing the course of the river, and so leaving less time for percolation to take 
effect. 

In the newly excavated channel the banks are high, and the river tolerably 
free from grass and weeds. Mr. Currie’s chief charge was against the canal 
escapes, but Mr. Daniell considers that it has beeu clearly proved that the dete¬ 
rioration took place during four or five years in which the escapes had been hardly 
used at all, and that for sixteen years previous, during all of which time they had 
been freely used, the land bore tolerably fair orops. Percolation from the canal 
may have had a share in the damage caused, but percolation must have been 
confined to the west side of the river, there being no canals on the east side, and 
deterioration took place on both sides ; some assert that percolation did take 
place on both sides from the canal, the water from the latter penetrating beneath 
the bed of the Kali Nadi. Natural drainage also is said to bo stopped by the 
canal, hut this, too, can only be on the west side. The probabilities are that 
whilst the canal must be held answerable for some part of the deterioration 
caused, the real fault lies in the nature of the stream, whieh is so intensely 
sluggish and so choked up with weeds and silt that it cannot adequately drain 
off the water from the surrounding country, which consequently saturates and 
so deteriorates the laud. The recent operations for the improvement of the river¬ 
bed have extended the rectification to twelve miles below Bnlandshahr, and much 
benefit has already resulted from taking out sirwal (or water-weed) in this length, 
which, at onee, lowered the water-level of the river by a foot, and so far improved 

its carrying capabilities. The orders of Government, in 1875, on tlio drainage 

—-— --- .— - --- - - — - --- * - - -- 

l Settlement Report, page 7. 
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works for this district practically acknowledge that the inundation and 
consequent deterioration of the villages near Kot on the Bulandshahr branch canal 
has been due to the obstruction to the natural drainage caused by the canal. In 
writing of the tract further south, it is said that “ the deplorable state of the town 
of Khiirja and the adjacent tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated 
water which now flows down upon it from the Meerut district, is acknowledged on 
all sides, and a project is now being prepared for carrying off surface water from 
the whole area lying between the canal and the Karon Nadi from Jaroha down¬ 
wards, past Khiirja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Joliara. In 
order to enable the Karwan to carry the increased volume of water that will be 
thrown into it by this scheme without risk of damage to other lands its bed 
will need improvement, but immediate relief must bo afforded to Khiirja.” 
The evils caused by the over-saturation of the soil have thus, at length, boon 
recognized, and projects involving an expenditure of nearly twenty lakhs of 
rupees have been sanctioned, of which one-half will probably ho completed 
during the year 1875-7G. The works in this district alone will cost some 
Ks. 4,03,825. 

The principal towns situated upon the Kali are, on the right hank, Buland- 
shahr and Pahasu, and on the left MaMgarh and Chaundcra. Looking at the 
river in connection with communications, I note that in times of flood it is 
about 1,600 feet broad and about four feet in average depth, but just about the 
middle it is not less than twenty feet in depth. During the cold weather it is 
about thirty feet broad and about five foot deep in the deepest part. The 
banks are well defined, but slope down gently to the bed. Tlio bottom is hard 
and firm. It is not fordable,anywhere In this district during the rains. It is 
crossed on the metalled road from Bnlandshahr to Aimpshahr by a masonry 
bridge, on the metalled road from Anupshahr to Aligarh by a masonry bridge, 
and on the Khiirja and Shikfirpur road by a wooden bridge in the cold weather 
and by a ferry in the rains. 

The river Iliudan enters this district from Meerut in the north of parganah 
. Dadri, and after a winding and irregular course of 

Binaiin. . & o 

some nineteen or twenty miles joins the Jumna in Iho 
area Of village Maugrauli towards the north of parganah Dankaur, The 
Hiudan flows between high shelving banks, and has no separate valley or 
trough of its own, but winds very much and is constantly changing its channel. 
For those reasons the river is not used as a boundary between the villages 
situated near it. It is rather the ride than the exception that the village areas 
in immediate proximity to the Hindan are situated on either side of it. Irriga¬ 
tion is carried on extensively from the Hindan, the water being raised chio/ly 
by idos as in well irrigation, i. <?., by means of a wheel and uprights placod close 
to tile edge of the bank, and by lowering the leathoni bucket (chords) by means 
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Other streams. 


of a rope over the wheel into the stream itself. The land of the villages which 
border ou the Hindan are the best in the parganah of Dadri owing to its 
constant renovation by rich alluvial deposits, but it sometimes suffers from high 
aud violent floods to which the river is very liable. In the year 1842, after excess¬ 
ively heavy rains and consequent flooding of the river, silt was found deposited 
upon portions of the adjacent lands to the depth of over 25 feet. The Hindan 
is not regarded as navigable, and the water is sometimes so low in the hot 
season that no boat could pass over it. The surface velocity of the river in 
the rainy season taken near Ghaziabad is eleven feet per second. The only 
town of any importance situated upon its banks in this district is Kasna on 
the loft bank. 

Besides the rivers already mentioned there are two or three streams in this 
district which, though merely natural drainage lines, 
deserve a passing notice. The most important of theso 
is the Karon or Karvvan, which rises near Parpa to the east of the Ganges Canal 
and flows in a southerly direction ; it increases in departure from the East Kali 
Kadi as it advances in its course, and in its natural features resembles the 
Chhoiya. It is always fordable in the rains. It is crossed on the Jewar and 
Khurja second-class road, by means of a causeway which is covered to the 
depth of two or three feet in the rains. The banks are not well defined, but 
the bottom is level and firm. The width during the rains is about 250 feet, 
and the depth about five feet. It is perfectly dry in the cold-weather. It 
runs oast of Sikandarabad, and on into parganah Khurja and the Aligarh 
district, and finally, after a course of ninety miles, falls into the Jumna at a 
point near the village of Shahdera, just below Agra. 

The Patwai or Patwaliya rises in some lowland which lies to the west of 
the town of Jar eh a, and running through parganahs Danliaur and Jewar on 
into parganah Tappal of tho Aligarh district, finds its way into the Jumna at 
Nausherpur, in the Muttra district. For the first 35 miles of its course no 
regular river-bed is formed, and cultivation is carried on in the slight depressions 
which are occupied by water during the rains. Close to the village of Rautera, 
however, disjoined by another line of drainage collected in the dhcik jungle 
lying between Daukaur and Itabupura, and thereafter it increases in width 
until it joins the Jumna. The Chhoiya rises at a point about 34 miles to the 
east of the canal in the latitude of Meerut; it takes a southerly direction nearly 
parallel to that of the canal, and falls into the East Kali Nadi nine miles 
below Ha pur, just within the Bulandshahr district. 

There are ferries on the Ganges at Anupshahr, Bahriya, Dippnr, Jasupur, 
Jhabda, Karanb&s, Narora, Rdmghat, Rajghat, Ahar, 
Mandu, Farida, and Basi. On the K&ll there are second 
class ferries at Anchru and Palmsu, and one on the Hindan at Bkangel. 


Ferries. 
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The revenue from these ferries in 1858 amounted to Rs. 8,665 ; in 1861 to 
Rs. 15,135 ; in 1865 to Rs. 22,268 ; and in 1871-72 to Rs. 21,432. At 
Amipshahr and Itamgliat a bridge-of-boats is kept up during the dry season. 
As a rule the ferries are leased to contractors, but not for more than one season 
at a time. The revenue of 1858 is only for the first sis months of the year. 

There are no fords in the rains on either the Ganges or Jumna. The rule 
for settling disputes between riparian proprietors on the Ganges and Jumna i3 
that the deep stream shall be regarded as the boundary of the several estates. 
If the river changes its course and cuts off so much land from one village, there 
is an equivalent gain to the inhabitants of the village ou the opposite side, 
which may in its turn lose as much, and even more, should the river return to 
its original course. 

There are no important lakes or jliils in this district, hut there is one tolerably 
large irregularly shaped jhtt at Alnnadgarh, in the 

Unices &G, 

’ ’ north of parganah Pahasu. It is chiefly remarkable 

for producing large crops of ainghdra , or water caltrop, a species of nut, and 
thereby bringing in a fair yearly revenue to the zamindars, who let the lake 
out to Kab&rs and other low castes. There is another j/iil at Kuchchesar, in 
the north of parganah Sayana. 

The Ganges Canal enters this district from Meerut at the village of Jhrcha, 
in the 115th mile of its course. After reaching that 
village, it again enters the Meerut district and flows 
through it for one or two miles, re-entering this district near the village of 
Gesupur in its 119th mile. From this point it runs south-west through parganahs 
Dadri, Sikandarabad, Khtirja, Bulandshabr, and Pahasu, leaving the district 
at its 155th mile near the village of Kasumbhi. The total length of the main 
channel in this district is 38 miles. 


Canals. 


At or near the 110th mile, close to the village of Daliara in parganah 
Principal works on the Desna of the Meerut district, the Rulandshalir branch, 
cftna - 1, excavated as a famine-relief work in I860, leavos 

the main canal on the right bank. The head-works consist “of a bridge with 
eight bays of' 20 feet each over the main canal, and a bridge with a centrical 
bay of 20 feet, and two side bays of 15 feet in width each, over the head of 
the branch, connected by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a redan¬ 
shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards the point of separa¬ 
tion of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this redan consist of 
flights of steps, or ghats, which are approached from the higher levels by stairs 
centrically placed ou the curved revetment; both these bridges are fitted 
with shutters and planks and the necessary appliances for regulating tho 
water. At Rot, on the Grand Trunk Road, four miles east of Sikandarabad, 
this branch divides into two, known as the right and left branches, both of 
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which run, with a slight course to the east, southwards into the Aligarh 
district, and through the DuAb between the Patwaliya and the Karon. From 
its entry into this district to Khurja, the line of main canal, after crossing the 
lowland in which the heads of the Karon are situated, runs between that river 
and the East Kali Nadi. At their widest points of separation they are only 
7A miles apart, whilst immediately opposite the town of Bulandshalir the width 
does not exceed 4 A miles. In the early part of its course the direction of the 
canal is a prolongation of the straight lino from Dahara, hut at the 127th and 
131st miles there are curves towards the west, and at the 139th mile a curve 
towards the east, all of which are designed to enable tbe canal to follow the 
general direction of tbe high land and tbe water-shed, as well as to open 
country unconnected with sites of bouses or villages. The slope from north to 
south is about 1-42 feet per mile, and transversely tbe slope falls from tbe 
KAli on the east to tbe Karon on the west. The soil in the excavation is 
tolerably good except where sand occurs, but tbe soil below the canal bed is 
light and not very good. Taking the latitudes of Bulandsbabr and Khurja, 
Colonel Cautlcy found that at tbe former place the bed of the canal was 22-33 
feet above tbe bed of the Kali on the left, and 6 feet above the bed of the K&rou 
on the right; and at Khurja, 11 miles lower down, the Kali was 24‘83 feet, 
and the Karon 10'5 feet lower than the canal line. 

From Khurja southwards tbe canal maintains the same relative position. 
At Miinda Khera, on the 143rd mile, there is an escape with a waterway equal 
to sixty feet in ten sluices of six feet each, and connected with the East Kali 
Nadi. At the 149th mile the Palra falls deliver the whole body of tbe canal 
water on a level fivo feet lower than that on which it has been running. This 
work consists of five bays of 20 feet each, giving a clearwatenvay of 100 feet ; 
the general design of the work being the same as that which is, hereafter, 
described under the Muzaftarnagar district. Three miles below the Palra falls 
the Koil branch leaves tbe main canal on the right, close to the 152nd milestone. 
The works are similar to those at the head of the Bulaudshahr branch, with the 
exception that the regulating bridge over the canal has a waterway of only 120 
feet, divided into six openings of 20 feet each. 

The following works have been constructed on the main line in this district:— 
BAjbabas and inlet heads at Sanauta, Arauli, Walipura, and Munda Khera; 
bridges at the same places and at Gesupur, Pkakana, Dhanora, Maman, Ackeja, 
Sahencla, Jataula, and Kasumbki. There are canal chaukis or stations at each 
of these places. Others are the escape works at Munda Khera ; at Palra, falls, 
mills, and a head to the navigable channel and locks and the Koil branch kead- 
works. On the extreme oast flows the Fatekgarh branch of the canal com¬ 
pleted about 1860, but which now, owing to a failure in the supply from the 
main canal, stops short at Amipshahr. It waters the north-eastern portions of 
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the district by the Pariehhatgarh and Kith or rajbakas and the Ballad urgarli 
and Waira branch distributaries. The entire line of the main canal is navigable 
throughout this district, but there is little navigation, and the water-power 
is only made use of at Palra. There are some 026 miles of distributaries 
attached to the canal in this district. There are no largo river communities 
though Anupshahr is to some extent supported by timber traffic, and Ram- 
ghat by fees from pilgrims coming to bathe. There are about 200 families 
of fishermen, 200 boatmen and 200 men employed in dragging boats, or alto¬ 
gether 2,500 souls supported by river industries. 

The following railway stations are on the East Indian Railway Dadri, 21 
miles from Bulnndshalu-; Sikandarabad, 14 miles; 

Communaatioua. Qhola, po miles ; and Khiirja, 18 miles. On the Oudh 

and Roliilkhand Railway from Aligarh to Moradabad, Diluii is 29 miles, and 
Rajghat 32 miles from the civil station. 

The principal lines of road throughout the district are the Grand Trunk 
^ Road, 38 miles, and its branch to Dehli, 37 ; Sikandar¬ 

abad to Anupshahr, 35 miles : Sikandarabad to Bilaspur, 
6 miles ; Bulandsliabr to Maman, 5 miles; Jliajar to Bulandshalir, 15 miles, 
and Anupshahr to Aligarh, 22 miles. All the above roads are metalled through¬ 
out. Tho following are the principal raised earthen roads:—Jewar to Khurja, 21 
miles : Bulandshalir to Ramghat, 41 miles ; Bulandsliabr to Saydna, 21 
miles; Jewar to Dehli vid Rabupura and Dankaur, 35 miles. This district is 
particularly well supplied with both water and land carriage. The Jumna 
and Ganges pass on either side of it, and the canal runs down the middle. 
The Grand Trunk Boad divides at Khurja, one branch going to Dehli and 
the other to Meerut. These two branches are connected in two places by 
the metalled road from Bulandshalir to the Chola or Bulandshalir road railway 
station and on to Jhajar, and by the Anupshahr and Sikandarabad road, which 
passes through Bnlandshahr across the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, anil 
joins the same road to Dehli at Sikandarabad. Since the railway has boon 
opened to Dehli, the most important road, in a mercantile point of view, in 
tho district is that from Anupshahr to Sikandarabad, joining the Grand 
Trunk Road at the latter place. A very considerable traffic from Chandausi 
and from Roliilkhand, generally in gtlr, sugar, joar, and hdjra, passes across by 
Anupshahr, and up along the Sikandarabad and Anupshahr road into the 
Grand Trunk Road, and so on to the trans-Jumna provinces. There is also a 
considerable return traffic in salt. 

The only town of more than local importance in the district is Khurja. The 
rail passes within 3£ miles of the town, from which a metalled road leads to the 
railway station, and the Grand Trunk Road, as already stated, bifurcates at 
Khurja, one branch going to Dehli and the other to Meerut, so that the town is 
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particularly happily situated in regard to communications. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway will absorb a considerable quantity 
of the traffic which at present passes hy road vid Sikandarabad and Dehli to the 
Panjab, and back from thence to the trans-Grangctic districts. The roads, with 
the exception of the Grand Trunk Road, have in this district been in charge of 
the Local Funds Committee since 1863. Several important works were com¬ 
pleted in this period: sarais for native travellers were built at the railway 
stations of Khurja, JKkarli (Sikandarabad), and Cliola. At the latter place there 
is a strikingly handsome building, the lower story of which is set apart for the 
use of natives, and the upper story for Europeans and natives of higher rank. 
The following roads were also constructed:— Bulandshahr to Maman, Buland- 
shahr to Tdjpur, a feeder to the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, and feeder roads 
to the railway stations. The roads from Bulandshahr to Shikarpur, Anup- 
shahr, and Sayana wore raised and straightened. There are no new roads 
required, and the communications with other districts arc now' amply sufficient 
for all purposes. 

The climate of Bulandshahr varies very much. It is extremely cold in the 
Meteorology winter months, when the thermometer frequently falls 

to or near freezing point. During the prevalence of 
the hot winds in the latter part of spring and beginning of summer the climate 
is dry, but rvhen the rains set in it is moist in the extreme. No meteorological 
observations are made for this district. The average rainfall for the whole 
district for the year ending 1st of June, 1872, was 32 inches. 

The average total rainfall for the ten years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below:— 


l’eriod. 

1862-63. 
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IS68-69. 

1869-70. 
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1st June to 30th September, ... 

27-8 

22 6 
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16 3 

2V6 

26'9 

u-o 

139 

29 3 

1st October to 30th January, 

1'4 

•5 

B 

1-2 

1-3 

3-4 

1*1 

6'G 

0-4 

1st February to 30th May, ... 

... 

Vi 

i 

H 

■7 

24 


1-3 

2'0 

34 

Total 

292 

II 

24'5 

, 

17 8 

18-2 

25 3 

325 

139 

216 

320 


The following table gives the total rainfall at some of the principal 
stations of the district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 
from returns existing among the record- of the Board 


of Revenue. 
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Baian ... ... 33 65 32 77 

Sikandarabid ... ... 2453 29-5o 

Aurangabad ... ... 34-69 33'6G 

Kliurja ... ... 53'07 50-55 

Dibai ... ... 3u 97 so-oa 


43' 28 46 12 40 2.V51 29-30 

2837 31-811 16-30 61-03 3U-10 

31'05 31-78 ... 34-50 

41 41 19 28 ... 23-54 37'45 

27 09 38 10 23-71 30 74 29-95 


Part II. 

Productions of the District. 

The principal wild animals of the district; are the magar and the ghnriydl , 

Animal kingdom, s l jecios of al % at °i' ,omul »» Ganges and Jumna, 
the former with the local name of nukd when a man- 
eater; nilgai or tmja (Porlax pidus); antelope ; wild pig; wolf (blieriya); porcu¬ 
pine (sihi ); otter;jackal and hyena (guftdr). Snakes of all kinds abound. 
The deaths in 1871 from snakes and wild beasts were 27. Howards aro oiven 
for their destruction: for a hyena or female wolf three rupees ; for a male wolf 
two rupees; for a female cub twelve annas ; l'or a male eight annas. There are 
some few Aheriyas in the district who obtain a livelihood by trapping birds 
and game. Two or three, perhaps, possess licenses for a gun, and tlioy make 
something by shooting antelope, water fowl, &e., and selling them'to tho 
villagers. 

Tho bullocks used for agricultural purposes are of ordinary size. No im- 

Domestic cattle. Pavement whatever has as yet appeared in the local 

breed, although an attempt to this end was made by 
the Collector of the District in 1868. He also proposed to import a mimbor of 
bulls from Harmua, but the plan did not seem to tako with the zamiudars, who 
seemed as a body adverse to innovations. The proposal has not been since 
renewed, but the more intelligent native gentlemen seem to think that it would 
he a great boon to the district were Hariana bulls stationed in different parts of 
the oouutry at the Government expense, in the same way as tho stallions 
from the Government studs ; at the same time, however, they do not seem 
inclined to defray any portion of the expense themselves. The cost of a pair of 
ordinary bullocks is from Rs. 25 to 50. Two sorts are generally in use for 
superior labour in this district. The first is tho Mewat breed, which is chiefly 
used and admirably adapted for agricultural purposes ; the second, the Nagor 
breed, chiefly used for carriage. The cost of a pair of Mowat bullocks varies 
from Rs. 80 to 150, while the price of the Nagor breed runs from R s . 150 to 
200 a pair. The cost of feed of a pair of Mowat bullocks is about Rs. 10 a month, 
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and of Nagor bullocks Rs, 20. Tlio cows and buffaloes in the district are of the 
ordinary size, and very few are imported. The price of common country buffaloes 
varies from Rs. 50 to 70; (hose of the Haridna breed fetch from Rs. 60 to 100 
each. A common country cow costs from Rs. 15 to 30. 

Hariana bred cows fetch Rs. 40 to 80. There are no pasture lands 
in the district exceeding one square mile, which fact may account for the little 
attention paid to local breeding. A few Gujars earn a livelihood by pastur¬ 
ing cattle in the valleys of the greater rivers. During 1870-71 cattle disease 
of a virulent type raged throughout the district. The foot-and-mouth disease 
known as “ kliar pukka aur munhpakka and the rinderpest, called “bedim," were 
both common. The spread of the disease was at first gradual, and appears to have 
been accompanied by general langour, refusal of food, ulceration of the mouth, 
throat and intestines ; offensive breath and bloody' evacuations were also exhi¬ 
bited. The disease was decidedly found to be infections : from January to 
August, 1870, 5,934 head of cattle were attacked, of which 3,336 recovered, 7G9 
died, and 1,529 were still ill when the report was made. The disease continued 
its ravages on iuto 1872. 

A great improvement has taken place in the breed of horses since stallions 

from the Government Stud at Bdbugarh, in pareanah 
Horses. . ° r 

Ilapur of the Meerut district, have been quartered at 

various places in this district. The zamindars almost without exception take 

advantage of them, and the result is that strong and handsome colts and fillies 

are now commonly seen throughout the district. The owners are obliged to 

sell the young horses to the Stud Department, and the price obtained for a 

colt or filly of two years old varies from Rs. 150 to 200. The feed of 

horses is not very costly, as most landholders have a considerable area sown 

with lucerne grass (rizka) and oats for fodder. There are various modes 

of feeding, but English oats and good grass are most generally given. 

Resides these a largo strong horse is seldom allowed less than three sers of 

gram or four sers of moth per diem. Sometimes a mash prepared by boiling 

moth and mixing it with giir or sugar and ghi (mutiala) is given for the same 

purpose as a condition ball, but tlio practice is not common. The ordinary cost 

of feed of a horse amounts on an average to Rs. 10 a month. 

The breed of sheep, camels, and goats is not worthy of notice, and no attempts 
at improvement have been made. These animals are generally of the ordinary- 
size. The price of a good strong camel varies from Rs. 50 to 100; of sheep and 
goats from half a rupee to Rs. 2. Camels, sheep, and goats graze on trees, or 
in the jungle and along the roadside, and cost their owners but little for food. 

The following is a list of the fish generally caught in this district for food. 

The majority of the names appear to he merely local 
Fisl1 ’ and. peculiar to. this district The ruhel, ehermahi, 
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mahdser , purimdhi, boldr, panaya, solar , 1 anchor , ami ghopar are found in the 
Ganges and Jumna, and the sauliya , rohu, singhdra , Idnchi or bodli, badhua , 
bam, patra, tangan , katerna,kheral, nareni, balcra, bctchuwa, Ilian sura or hekrdra, 
jhinga, anwdri , glair , chaluwa , woA, and mondal in the Kali and the Hindan. 
The smaller kinds of fish are found indiscriminately in all the rivers, but 
are caught most generally in the Hindan and Kali Nadi, which are more 
easily netted than the larger rivers. The modes of catching fish in use 
arc by means of the radhemjdl or drag-net of small meshes ; the bhamarjal or 
small net with larger meshes ; the t.dpa or funnel-shaped basket; the dam (band); 
and the fishing-rod (band). The first and fourth methods are rather destruc¬ 
tive to the fry. There are not more than twelve or fifteen families in the 
district who follow fishing as a distinctive calling, but there are about two 
thousand Kahnrs, Mallhlis, and Aheriyas who, though ordinarily pursuing other 
occupations, occasionally catch fish for 3ale. Gangs of fishermen come twice in 
the year from Itobilkhand and encamp for periods varying from four to four¬ 
teen days upon the banks of those fish-producing rivers in which nets can 
easily be used. These gangs number from ten io twenty persons, and their 
favourite river iu this district is the Hindan. Whatever fish they capture 
they sell to the fish-eating population of the neighbourhood. There is no 
such thing as a fish-market in the district, nor is there even a fisherman’s 
shop in any of the bazars. Occasionally the fishermen bring a basket or 
two of fish to a town, but instead of sitting in the bazar to dispose of 
them, they hawk them from house to house. The demand for fish is not groat, 
and the price is consequently low. Small fish cost about one anna a seer : the 
larger sort about one anna and a half. No class of the population depends 
upon fish for its food, and except a few Bengali, Knyath, and Kah&r families 
who have lately taken up their abode here from the lower districts, no 
class use fish as the principal relish with other food. Tire total quantity of 
fish consumed in this district every year does not exceed 2,001) maunds. 
Bulandshahr itself, which contains a population of nearly fifteon thousand 
souls ^including more than the average number of Muhammadans and 
Christians), and situated on the bank of a fish-producing river, only boasts 
one regular fisherman. The case of the other towns in the district is very 
much the same. The towns bordering on the Ganges are principally inhabited 
by Hindus of the classes who do not eat fish and none of them possess a very 
large population. 

The cultivated area during the last twenty-five years has increased by nearly 
Agriculture oue hundred thousand acres, and seems likely still to 

advance as there is a considerable margin of culturable 
land still remaining waste. The statistics of the total area in 1870-71 were as 
follows;— 
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Piirganali. 


ltaran 

SMk&rpur 

Sayaua 


Tfthsil Total 


Altar ... 

A nupaliailf 
Dibai ... 


Talisil Total 


Eh6vja... 

1’ahttBU... 

J ewar ... 


Tails!! Total 


Sikandarabad 
Dankaur 
Diidri ... 


Talis II Total 
Gkand Total 


192 ,m 


107,171 

779.302 


Anna in Actors. 
Cultivated, I 


Barren. 

0 

g 

t 

« 

o 

H 

0,544 

2,453 

04,246 

16,11) 

2,782 

89,567 

9,729 

1,851 

61,710 

7,206 1 

4,0 00 

89,822 



82,759 114,412 73,858 36,972 28,228 336,227 


Fnrthor inquiries at the close of 1871 made tho cultivated area amount to 
851,306 acres, of which 424,030 acres were under rain crops and 426,730 acres 
were under spring crops. Tho culturablc area during the sameyoar consisted of 
culturable waste, 200,254 acres, revenue-free lands, 39,975 acres, and fallow of 
one year, 6,640 acres ; total 246,869 acres. 

Irrigation is carried on from wells, tanks, and canals to a very great extent in 
this district. Taking the returns for 1871 alone, the 


Irrigation. 


irrigation in acres in both seasons has been as follows: 




Canala. 

Other sources. 

Total. 

Balii ... 


79,726 

137,676 

217,405 

Kharif, „. 

»•* m 

42,242 

28,006 

70,847 



121,968 

166,281 

288,249 


Deducting from this total the area cropped in both seasons, or 69,561 
acres, the balance of 218,688 acres shows the net area irrigated in 1871, and 
632,678 acres of the cultivated area wereleft dry. Out of the total area irrigated, 
according to the returns of 1865, 268,868 acres were irrigated from wells, 
36,754 acres from the canal, and 14,804 acres from ponds, tanks, and rivers. Since 
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tlicn the canal-irrigated area, as shown above, lias considerably increased, super¬ 
seding irrigation from wells, which in many eases, owing to the rise in the water 
level, are now of no use. In addition to this, canal-irrigation costs only Us. 6 
an acre, while well-irrigation costs Rs. 10 per acre. 

The depth of water from the surface, in the high tracts of inferior land along 
the banks of the Ganges and the Juinna, varies from 24 to 30 feet, while in Jovvar 
it is 40 feet. In the body of the district generally, the water-level naturally 
rests at from 18 to 24 feet from the surface, but in the tracts affected by the 
canal this has been raised to 10 or 12 feet, so that, as already observed, hundreds 
of kitchcha temporary wells have been destroyed there, and uo new ones can ho 
sunk. To counterbalance this loss, laud which formerly only produced one 
crop now bears two, and has consequently become more valuable, and the culti¬ 
vators, assured of water in seasous of drought, have become more independent 
and painstaking. The increase of land-revenue accruing from canal-irriga¬ 
tion, after allowing for the deterioration of lands lying in the valloy of the Kali 
Nadi, amounts to nearRs. 33,413 a year in this district. The projoctcd increase 
of canals will no doubt entirely supply the wants of the district in this respect and 
eliminate to a great extent the element of chance from agricultural speculations. 
Any increase in the proportion of canal-irrigation to well-irrigation has a ten¬ 
dency to displace the use of temporary wells, and is not poouliar to this district. 

The following statement shows the number of masonry and temporary wells 
Average irrigation from in each parganah, with the number of Idos or leathern 
'"' ella ' buckets worked by them, the average area watered by 

each luo and the average depth of the water in the wells and the dopth of water 
from the surface. The average area irrigated per luo through the whole dis¬ 
trict is Sf acres, or 14 pukka highas:— 



Masunry wells. 
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27-0 

Poet. 

5 0 

Ahfir 

438 

932 

491 

703 

920 

1,685 

8-7 

18-7 

0-7 

Tlibai ... 

759 

1,611 

1,95 t 

2,369 

2,710 

3,980 

7-2 

24-B 

8-1 

Klnuju ... 

1,0 to 

2,471 

401 

602 

1,507 

3,133 

10-0 

19 0 

11-0 

j-’nhasu 

598 

1,395 

333 

416 

931 

1,811 

8 0 

18-0 

10*0 

Jevar 

418 

897 

900 

1,010 

1,318 

1,937 

8-0 

28-0 

HTii 

Dankaur 

300 

727 

888 

107 

1,248 

834 

8*0 

20-7 

10-7 

Badri 

893 

1,820 

791 

942 

1.684 

2,762 

9 5 

20-7 

8*9 

Sikandnrabad ... 

661 

1,237 

1,249 

1,395 

1.910 

2^632 

8-7 

22‘0 

9-8 

Agauta 

313 

571 

2,0/8 

2,406 

2,330 

2,977 

9’5 

24-5 

I0’5 

Baraii 

442 

1,001 

1,304 

1,673 

1,746 

2,670 

8-0 

20-0 

9-3 

Sliilcdrpur 

418 

846 

26G 

363 

084 

1,209 

9 5 

19-3 

10-5 

fcaiySua 

466 

812 

725 

791 

1,191 

1,603 

ll'O 

16’3 

&'4 

Total 

7,286 

15,502 

19,538 

14,599 

19,824 

30,103 

87 

200 

8-0 
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Tho great increase in fevers during the last few years lias kept pace with 
the increased activity in the cauals and more extended irrigation, and so far 
the canals have had a prejudical effect upon the public health in this district. 
There has been little efflorescence of reh due to the canal, and with the excep¬ 
tion of flooding in the escapes, the action of the canal in regard to the land 
itself has been on the whole beneficial. The area irrigated varies from year 
to year according to the season; increasing, as may be supposed, in seasons 
of drought and decreasing in years of excessive or ordinary moisture. The 
following statement shows the canal-irrigation per parganah for a series of years 
compiled from the records of the Canal Department:— 
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Taking the principal products grown in the district, the following statement 

. „ shows the acreage of each crop irrigated by canals 

Influence on crops. ° p fc j 

for seven years, and thus the influence of the canal 
in promoting the production of the more valuable crops : — 


Gardens 

Sugarcane 

Wheat 

Barley 

Rice 

Maize 

Other cereals 
Gram 

Other pulses 
Pod tier 
Cotton 
Other fibres 
Indigo 
Other dyes 
Drugs 
Oil-seeds 


Crops, 

I 

1860-67, 

1867-68, 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

16 70-7 1. 

1871-72 

672-73. 


... 

391 
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943 

1/37 

1,188 

1,181 

1,365 


••a 

7l7 

1,027 

10,732 

4,317 

3,378 

2,313 

2,9,5 1 


• a. 

3,767 

14,014 

51,378 

40,066 

53,388 

41,042 

41,239 

•** 


1,862 

473 

2 9,285 

17,634 

15,164 

8,903 

14,717 

... 


76 
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3,275 
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1 14 


... 


... 
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1,179 
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... 


1,843 
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91 
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... 
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3/246 
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1,197 

... 
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1,73! 

15,987 

13,015 
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8,6 !5 

3,005 

... 





90 
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211 

336 
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6,261 

5,558 

31,196 

24,365 

25,003 

31,905 

... 



... 

... 

334 

1,3.32 

PS 

143 


... 



... 

26 

47 

54 

110 





• «< 


31 

77 

4 


The culturable waste is considerable, but as a rule, except in a few places, 
Character of existing i s much cut up by barren patches that are entirely 
waste lands. unculturable. In the eastern part of parganah Agauta 

there is a long strip of cultuiahle waste interspersed with patches of clhdk 
jungle and low marsh lands known as duhars, which stretches on into pargnnali 
Earan with the same character. In Shikarpnr, about Chaukla, there arc krn-o 
barren tracts of a similar kind drained by the Clilioiya JSTak. In jiarganab 
Sayana there are extensive tracts of culturable land now covered with clhdk 
jungle and used for pasturing cattle. In the cluster of villages between Aluir 
and Garrauli in parganah Aluir there are largo stretches of culturable waste 
interspersed with patches of land completely barren. The Khurja parganah 
contains large tracts extending for several miles of utterly barren waste 
and scrubby forests of clhdk jungle mingled with micullurablo patches of 
shoV' and kalar lands. The khdclir lands of the Jumna, though containing 
considerable tracts of culturable waste, are so subject to inundation, and 
the climate is so unhealthy, as to give little prospects of profitable investment 
in agriculture. 

Wheat, barley, and gram are the staple products of the rabi harvest, and 

Staple products. ^ commo11 millets and pulses of the khdrif harvest. 

Sugarcane and rice are but little grown, but indigo, 
safflower, cotton, and tobacco are more or less cultivated all over the district! 
The poppy cultivation, too, is spreading a little. The rabi crops in general are* 
wheat, barley, gram, tobacco, peas, masiir, onions, garlic, cilia, tdra , and safflower: 
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in the khdrij , jour, btijra, Indiau-corn, mung, uvd , arhur, red popper, til, 
indigo, cotton, htngtii, sdwcmk, maudua, lobit/a, fcodo, chauldi, sidghdra, aid, 
chart, and various vegetables. 

Uni, safflower, and oil-seeds maybe mentioned amongst tlie specially culti- 
Urd, safflower, ami oil- vated products of the district. Tlie cost of cultivation 
sccd3 ' of vrd averages five to seven rupees per biglia, which 

is tire pukka bigha of 3,025 square yards, or about five-eighths of au acre, 
and the outturn is from 5 to 7£ standard maunds per pukka bigha, averaging, 
say, maunds. The price will he found under “ Prices.” Uni is sown in Asarh 
(June-July) and reaped in Aghan (Octohcr-Novcmbor), very often in clahra 
and seota soils, aud requires no irrigation except in seasons of deficient rainfall. 
The bhiisa or chaff sells at four maunds for the rupee, and the grain is some¬ 
times exported. Safflower (Ludtm) is sown in Kuar and picked in Phalgan, and 
an oil is extracted from the seed (Lin). The chaff is sold as fodder for cattle. 
In the Baran tahsil the oil-cake is usually given as wages lor extracting the oil. 
The seed is not gathered till the close of Phalgan. A maund of seed yields 
seven sers of oil, 14 sers of oil-cake, and 19 sers of chaff in the KMrja 
tahsil. Irrigation is needed where carrots and safflower, ns often happens, are 
sown together, otherwise the mahihcut or winter rains are sufficient. The cost 
of production is about eight to nine rupees per pukka bigha. The outturn of 
flower is about 8 to 18 sers pier biglia, with an average of 13 sers. The 
flower sells at 2 fo 24 sers per rupee. The produce of seed is about 64 to 144 
sers per bigha. The average prico of the seed is one rupee per maund, and of 
the oil is four or five sers per rupee. Taking 100 sers as tlie average yield 
of seed, the profit would appear to be only about one or two rupees per bigba. 
Tbe following table shows the cost of manufacturing oil from various seeds 
compiled from the average of tlie vernacular returns of each tahsil:— 



In the year 1870-71, a year of average plenty, the area under each crop aud 
the average produce w r as— 
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The average cultivation of a plough is about fourteen bighas pukka, or 8g 
acres, and is thus shown with the outturn and value of each crop for parganali 
Khurja. The average price gives that of the harvests for ten years before the 


famine year in. 1861 :— 

Irrigated except harak laud. 
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n 

5 0 
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2 30 
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2 8 0 

6 4 0 
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4 
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1 lo 
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Unirriguled, 







M s. 

M. s. 
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Barley 

3 

3 0 

1 16 

1 21 

I 18 

1 I 7 

3 4 10 

Gram 

| 

3 20 

1 25 

1 35 

1 18 

1 1 4 

1 4 4 

Joir and urd 

i 

4 30 

2 9 

2 21 

1 10 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Bajra and moth ... 

i 

4 30 

2 9 

2 21 

1 11 

1 13 11 

1 13 11 

Ditto ... 

i 

3 20 

1 25 

1 31 

1 16 

1 3 2 

1 5 2 

Znbti 

5 




Ml 


1 6 0 








11 1 3 


This gives a rate per acre of 11s. 4, 5, 7 for irrigated and Its. 2-5 for 
unirrigated land. The subject of rents is further noticed hereafter. 

The mode of cultivation does not differ from that in use in other districts. 


Manure is made use of in the vicinity of largo towns, 
Mode of husbandry. . ' . . 

hut is not obtainable m the country, and the land is not 

allowed to lie fallow though there is the usual rotation of crops. The increase 
in the production of indigo and cotton and the increased consumption of food 
grains from the increase in the population is amply met by the breaking up of 
new lands for cultivation. The consequence is that land of inferior quality is 
now being brought under the plough and oven lands affected with saline 
deposits. Ddhra soil produces rice, wheat, gram, harley and gram, and harley 
and peas mixed, to the exclusion of the inferior crops. Seola is capable of pro¬ 
ducing all kinds of crops. Piloid only yields the poorer crops, and t&ra a 
species of mustard seed which seems to thrive best in it. Barley too is grown 
in a favourable rahi harvest. Blmr yields the rain crops and the poorer des¬ 
criptions of rabi crops,but it is seldom irrigated owing to its locality and nature. 
There is, also, a kind of barren soil showing no signs of saline matter, except by 
its extreme hardness, and yet producing scarcely anything but grass which 
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lias boon brought into cultivation to some extent by watering it well, and then 
ploughing it up for two or three years and giving it a good coating of manure 
for the first season. A scanty crop is thus produced which improves in time. 
Reh waste has not increased except in the tracts near the canal. The remedies 
adopted for tho curing of this laud arc sub-soil drainage, and in some places a 
deposit of silica to the depth of six inches has been found to be of much use. 
The silt carried down by the canal is nearly all pure silica, but owing to the 
system of tor' irrigation in force these benefits cannot be reaped from tbe 
canal. The really good culturable waste in tbe district is not more than twenty 
per cent, of the cultivated area, aud much of this is only fit for grazing, more 
particularly that in the kMclir of the Jumna aud Ganges. 

A modol farm was established for the experimental cultivation of cotton 

near Bulandshahr in June, 1870; 93 acres 2 roods 35 
The model farm. . ... 

poles were sown with cotton, and similar experiments 

were continued during the following year. The result of the experiments made 

during 1872-73 was to give the following yield per acre, fractions omitted :— 



First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 


tbs. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Hinganghat, 

... 45 

66 

52 

71 

70 

28 

Bani ... 

... 50 

57 

42 

27 

48 

20 

Indigenous 

... 58 

117 

99 

118 

68 

30 


In the first, the land was deep ploughed, manured and irrigated, and the 
seed sown on the ridges; the system being the same as 
that known as Mr. Login’s. The second was similar 


to tho first without, ridges ; the third the-same as the second without manure. 
In the fourth the land was broken up by the ordinary plough aud irrigated. 


and the seed was sown in lines. The fifth was similar to the fourth with the 


addition of 85 inaunds of manure per acre, and the sixth was purely on the 
native system. Tt would thus appear that the fourth plot cultivated on tho 
native system, except that the seed was sown in lines, yielded the best, produce. 
Similar experiments were made at theOawnpore Model Farm, and the following 
note on the trials at both the farms by Mr. A, Parsons is interesting as a sum¬ 
mary of tbe results. Tbe object of tbe experiments at Bulandsbabrand Oawu- 
pore was to try and discover, if possible, wherein lay the secret of tho success 
of the “ Egyptian system iu Mr. Login’s bauds (5001bs. of clean cotton to the 
acre), and to determine if the system was within reach of the ordinary culti¬ 
vator. At the Ohandi Farm, near Kalka, tho Egyptian system under an ener¬ 
getic Superintendent yielded last season (1872-73) 1971bs. of clean cotton per 
aore on land manured at the rate of 50 loads to the acre—probably’- from 25 
to 30 tons ; ami out of six other experiments on the same plan without manure 
on different qualities of land, the outturn per acre ranged from 45 to 178Ibs. 
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Mr. Login's own trials gave him, in 1871-72, 497§tbs. per acre. During the 
last season lie obtained. 363£tbs. per acre. At Cawnpore, during 1871-72, the 
Egyptian system, partially carried out, yielded 5Glbs. of clean cotton per aero 
in a bad season." 

In 1872-73, hov ever, a portion of the same land yielded 4461bs. of clean 
cotton per acre, manured at the rate of 30 tons to the acre. The results of the 
Cawnpore experiments show that the secret of the Egyptian system lies in 
heavy manuring, abundant bat careful irrigation—in short, perfect cultivation, 
and this is beyond the reach of the ordinary native cultivator. Except in 
Mr. Login’s own hands, at Ohandi, and at Otuvnporo, the Egyptian system has 
proved, in every case in which I have known it tried, a miserable failure. For 
the third experiment at Cawnpore no manure at all was applied for the cotton, 
yet the yield on one part of the field was 323tt>s. and on the other 33!)lbs. per 
acre. It is true this fiel I was well manured in September, 1871, with blood 
manure, superphosphate of lime, bones, and farm-yard manure, and yielded a 
fair crop of wheat and barley, but nothing like so much as 70 tons per acre were 
applied. For the cotton the land was merely ploughed twice with an English 
plough and once with a native one. Mr. Login’s plan, as tried at Allahabad, 
yielded 2Gibs, of clean cotton por acre more than was obtained at Bulandshalir; 
no irrigation was available at Allahabad, but about, 12 tons more of manure 
were applied than at Bulandsliahr. 

Few natives would or can apply as much as 70 tons of manure to the aero. 

Neither does the land wholly cultivated by tlio native 
plough require it, but with the English plough the 
Case is different. Without the aid of plenty of manure, excepting virgin land, 
deep ploughing, in every case that I can recollect, has hitherto proved invari¬ 
ably inferior to the native method. Without the aid of more manure than 
the native cultivator can commonly command, I look upon the English plough 
as a lamentable failure hitherto in India. Deep ploughing of itsolf is of no 
advantage whatever, but the contrary. A native maintains the surface of his 
land by repeatedly ploughing the unoccupied portions of it during the rainy 
season, and applying what little manure he can to it at all times. But beyond 
the three inches or so of the surface the native plough uever roaches, and 
the soil below is consequently never improved nor fertilized. Tlio English 
plough, however, turns it up, and unless this lower portion is liberally manured, 
you have worse soil than before, and do mischief ins toad of good. One of tlio 
single-bullock municipal carts that may be scon daily about cither Cawnpore 
or Allahabad will hold about half a ton of ordinary manure ; consequently 70 
tons would be 140 of these cartloads placed on an aero, each about 174 feet 
distant from each other in every direction. Distribute this, as it would have to 
be, over about 34 square yards, and thoroughly incorporate it by the English 
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plough with six or eight inches of the soil below it, and the eye wonders what 
has become of it. On the Oawnpore farm at the present time I believe there 
are several hundred tons of manure lying idle on account of the expense of 
carting it to the fields. To manure effectually I have found to be one of the 
most expensive operations in Indian farming. Yet if this amount were distri¬ 
buted in driblets of 85 maunds per annum, one might safely say that the land 
would be almost as fertile at the end of 24 years as at the beginning. A native 
would not require to apply such an amount to his lands, which he could only 
incorporate with his field to a depth of about three inches. 

Many persons in India believe that it is impossible to improve its lands or 
increase its crops by any means. Everything that has been done during the 
last three or four years proves that, so far as pure native cultivation is con¬ 
cerned, the idea is not very absurd, but with other methods the case is differ¬ 
ent. It would be difficult to teach a native how to use his present implements 
better than he can himself, and he is equally able to utilize the water at his 
command, and the only fault one can discover with his manuring is that he 
takes too little care of the article before putting it on his field, and lets it 
lie too long above ground after he has put it there. That a very little improve¬ 
ment may be made in his implements is admitted, but very little is necessary with 
his present breed of cattle and the small amount of manure he is able to save. 
On the whole, Mr. Parsons thinks that the experiments at Allahabad and 
Bulaudsliahr were conducted on too large a scale. He believes the Egyptian 
system to be an admirable one under certain very favourable circumstances, 
such as a most fertile piece of land and a thorough command of water. 

A native or any one else attempting the system at a distance from a canal 
or stream would be obliged to sink a well to every acre of ridged land, or even 
more than one to an acre. Without irrigation it appears that Mr. Login’s 
own yield has fallen from 497ftbs. iu 1871-72 to 363§tbs. hi 1872-73. 
The outturn at Bulandshahr during 1871-72 was valued in Calcutta. The 
JBani and Jari varieties from Berar seed wore commended, but the Hingati- 
glrnt variety did not come up to a higher standard than fair Bengal. The 
experiments are still going on, and no doubt in a few years will give some 
valuable results of use to settle the question of the improvemeut of the cotton 
cultivation in Upper India. 

Taking up the report of the model farm for the rabi harvest of 1872-73, it 
is 73 would appear then to comprise an area of about 194 acres 
distributed as follows:—cotton 88 acres, kharif crops 24 
acres, and rain crops 82 acres. Ten acres were subsequently added to the rabi 
crops that had previously been under indigo. The kharif crops were chiefly indi¬ 
go, maize,, jodr, and sugarcane.. The rabi crops comprised wheat, barley, gram, 
peas, and oats. Of the total -area under rabi cultivation, 57 acres 2 roods and 
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10 poles were ploughed once with the English plough and three times with 
the native plough, the remainder being ploughed in the native fashion, part 
of it five times, and the ten acres which had been under indigo three times. 
The following statement shows the average yield per acre of the different 
crops compared with the previous year :—A. on deep-ploughed and manured 
land, B. on land ploughed in the native fashion and manured, and C. on 
land sown with indigo and afterwards rc-cultivated with wheat, barley and 
peas :— 


AVEKAOE TIBID run AGUE. 


Quantity of 
Timet irriga- manure per 
ted . acre in 

metunds. 
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Famines and droughts. 


at all, can be derived from tbe use of the manure. The expenditure for 
the year was Rs. 6,991 against Rs. 8,222 in 1871-72. Against this must be 
set off Rs. 4,210, the value of produce sold and in store, leaving a net expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 2,781 debitable against the farm for the year 1872-73. The 
net expenditure in 1870-71 amounted to Rs. 5,524, and in 1871-72 to 
Rs. 7,680. The farm has been abandoned from June, 1875. 

This district, in common with the rest of the upper Duab, has always been 
subject to famines arising from drought, and in many 
cases from war. In 1631 and 1661 A.D., during the 
reigns of Shahjahdn and Aurangztb, famines of widespread and long-continued 
influence devastated the upper Duab. These were due to the excessive drought 
of those years, but the scarcity of 1739 was caused by the inroad of Nadir Shah, 
who laid waste all the districts near Delhi. This was succeeded by the great 
famine of 1783 known as the chaUsa , and considered to rank in severity next 
to that of 1837-38. In 1803-04 the season and war both combined to cause 
such a difficulty in procuring the commonest necessaries that much of the 
land fell out of cultivation and large remissions of the revenue were made. 
The grain for the troops employed at Muttra and Bhartpur was brought 
by Banj&ras from the eastern districts, as the Duab had been drained of 
its resources by the Marhattas. The next great drought occui’red in 1823-24 
and led to still further remissions, 1 and was succeeded by another year of 
scarcity that was general all over these provinces. All the western parganahs 
except Sikandarabad and Tibegampuv suffered severely. There was little rain 
in September and none in the cold weather, so that the rabi crops could not 
be sown. 

The great famine however was that of 1837-38—one that will ever he re¬ 
membered with horror by the people. The scarcity 
commenced in 1837, when, about June, the district was 
thronged with emigrants from Baridna and Marwar. In October it was 
reported from the adjacent district of Gurgaon that “the people had been feeding 
their cattle on leaves of trees for the last two months, and now this resource 
is failing.” An opportune fall of rain relieved this district to a certain degree, 
while to the south matters became worse and worse. The tracts bordering on the 
Jumna were the most affected, and in these relief operations were carried on. 
The unthrifty Ghijars were the principal sufferers. 

The next great famine was that of 1860-61, also due to drought and the 
unfavourable seasons since 1858. The Bulandshahr 
branch canal was constructed as a relief work, and 
towards the end of February, 1861, gave employment daily to 2,500 able-bodied 
persons, and besides this relief was given during January to 11,396 weak, aged 
1 Board’s Rec., 17th December, 1827, No. 30 ; 4th February, 1928, and !8th February, 1828, 


Famine of 1837-38. 


Famine of 1860-61# 
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aud infirm persons. Up io July Rs. 22,000 had been expended in the daily 
relief of nearly 4,000 souls, and it was not till the end of 1861, and the rain had 
fallen, that any cessation of the distress and mortality occurred. Here again the 
pnrganahs lying along the Jumna were the principal sufferers, as 'well from 
their position, removed from all canals, as also from the character of the popu¬ 
lation. 1 The next great scarcity in which relief operations became generally 
necessary over these provinces was the scarcity of 
Diought of J8i>8 69. 1868-69. Mr Henvey writes of this district that 

“ though there was no district more severely visited by the drought, Brdand- 
shahr showed no signs of famine.” This was no doubt duo to the groat exten¬ 
sion of irrigation since 1860. In 1859-60 the total irrigated area amounted 
to 175,660 acres, which rose to 320,426 acres in 1865. Of this large irrigated 
area, 36,754 acres were due to canals and the remainder to wells and tanks. 
Canal operations were then pushed on and superseded wells to such an extent 
that in 1868-69 irrigation from canals extended to 82,378 acres, more than 
equalling that from wells, very many of which failed altogether. Between the 
first week in August, 1808, and the first week of February, 1809, scarcely any 
rain fell with the exception of a few showers in September, which wore insuffi¬ 
cient to moisten the ground for ploughing. The khurif crops failed, and the 
rabi crops were only grown in irrigated land. 

There seems to have been a large stock of grain in store, and prices novel- 
rose to the rates quoted elsewhere, though large exportations took place to tho 
soulli aud north. The common millets of the rain crops attained to a 
fictitious value, showing the total destruction of the hhavif. In April, 
1869, jour was worth more than wheat, and the rates tended upwards until 
after the rains of 1869 had in3urod a plentiful harvest. The residents of the 
district suffered little distress, though the urban population must have been 
pinched, for several thousand acres wore sown with carrots for food. Ho 
poor-houses were needed, and at the end of 1S68, when prices were at their 
highest, there was no demand for employment. There seemed to have boon 
as ranch difficulty in procuring labourers then as in ordinary years. Tho 
following table gives the prices ruling during the months of scarcity. As a 
general rule, when grain falls as low as eight sers for a rupee measures of relief 
should he taken in hand. These have more than once been successfully carried 
out iu this district, and owing to the advancing canal irrigation there is no 
reason to fear that other than the local resources will bo called on at any time 
to aid in averting distress. 2 


1 For a detailed account of this famine see Colonel Baird Smith’s Report. 2 Thu hunt, 
summaries of the existing information on the famines in these provinces are Messrs. Girdlchtonc 
and Henvey’s reports. The prices given are those rilling during the last week of each month, 
an giveu in Mr. Iltnvey’s report. 
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Prices during the. season of scarcity. 


February, 1869 
March ,, 

April „ 

May „ 

Juno ,i 

July ,, 

August „ 

September „ 

October „ 

November „ 

December ,, 

January, 1870 

February „ 

March ,, 


Average 


Wheat. 

Seers. 

ch. 

13 

ii 

14 

14 

IS 

1 

IS 

9 

15 

8 

13 

1 

IS 

0 

12 

3 

10 

11 

10 

9 

8 

II 

9 

6 

9 

9 

11 

0 

13 

0 



There are no forests in the district, bat isolated groves of trees of various 

sorts are common. TLioso moit usually found are 

Woods. 

the mango ; jaman (Eugenia jambolana); khirni 
(Mimttsops kauki); gdlar (Ficus glomerata); date (Phoenix sylucstrii); tamarind, 
( Tamarind us Indica); lahsora(Cordia myxa); mulberry ( Moms Indica); maMa 
(Bassia latifolia); plantain, guava, ber (Zizyphus jujuha) ; pomegranate, limes, 
and oranges. The principal timber trees are the Ulcar (Acacia Arabica); 
shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo); nun (Melia aza iimehtu) ; plpal (Ficus religiosa) ; 
dh.dk (Batea frondosa), and siras (Albizzia lebbek ) 1 . The commonest and most 
useful tree is tlio kikar; the wood is hard, tough and heavy, and is used for 
cylinders for wells, indigo boxes, hackery wheels, agricultural implements, and 
charcoal. The bark is used for tanning, and the wood was used as fuel on the 
railway until very recently. Shisham also is a highly value l timber. The sisic 
or shisham wood is of a dark colour, wall grained and heavy, and is used for 
beams as "well as for planks, and for furniture generally. Well-seasoned sh{~ 
sham is proof against white-ants and other insects : mango wood is very light 
and brittle, but it is cheap and therefore much used for general purposes, as 
deal is in England. The dh&k wood is extensively used for cylinders for wells, 
and for little else except fuel. It burns, however, very quickly, and throws 
out comparatively little heat, and is not therefore good firewood, but is largely 
converted into charcoal. The tree affords gum, which is used in the manu¬ 
facture of indigo, &c.; red dye is obtained from the flower. The country has 
beenmuch denuded of trees within the last five or six years for the great demand 
for fuel for the railroad, and oven mango groves have boon sold for fuel. 


] Sec, further, supplementary volume on the forest trees of these province*. 

5 
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Although this subjea has, for several years, received the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, and inducements have been held out to the landholders to plant trees, yet 
very little has hitherto been done in the matter ; and unless the Government 
itself takes up land in various localities and sets the example of planting trees, 
it is much to bo feared that the. timber supply in this district will soon fall 
very far short of demand. 

A Dep>uty Inspector of Customs with a large staff is employed in the district 
for the prevention of the manufacture of illicit salt, and 
a small revenue is collected from licenses to manufac¬ 
ture saltpetre. In 1867-68 the revenue amounted lo Its. 1,832, in 1870-71 to 
Rs. 3,462, whilst in 187L-72 it fell to only lis. 453. The following account of 
salt and salt manufacture in the district is, in substance, a note bj' the local 
Deputy Inspector, Mr. A hton. The district contains salt (chloride of sodium) 
khdri (sulphate of soda), and sctjji, matii ■ impure carbonate of soda), besides 
much land capable of producing saltpetre. The salt lands of the district lio 
for the most part close to the Jumna, but small salino patches arc to ho met 
with along the Kali Nadi, whore the banks of the stream are low and possess 
the characteristics suitable to the efflorescence of the chloride. The salt lauds 
near the Jumna comprise the khadir or lowlying lands adjacent to that river 
in the western corner of the Dadri parganah, and form a portion of the salino 
tract in the Meerut and Bulandshahr districts, formerly known as the “ Ghazi- 
abad salt malial.” They are bounded to the north-west by the Moorut district 
to the north-east and north-west by the high land or bdngar, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the khadir lands; to the west, sonth-west and south by tho river Jumna 
and to the south-east by the Dankaur khdri tract. The first throe boundaries 
are distinctly marked on the map, and the last may bo delinoated by traciim an 
imaginary lino from the village of Garabpnr on ihe edge of tho high lands” vid 
the villages of feurajpur, Garapur, and Bidauli to Ivambakshpur on tho river 
Jumna. 


The origin of these -khadir lands appears to he capablo of explanation* 
Formation oi deposits. founcrly it would seem that the Jumna ran a liftlo to 
. . , . ihe eashrard of Snrajpur, i. e., contiguous to the present 

high lands, but having in the course of time eatou its way, as it were far p, 
the westward, left m retiring a sandy expanse only a little above tho ordinary 
level of the stream. On this sandy waste clay and mould became o^lua'llv 
deposited by the annual river floods, aud vegetation suoh as jhdo (tamarisk) and 
different grasses sprang up and annually added its quota of fertility to the soil 
aud sand on which it grew, and thus in the course of time converted what ' 
formerly an arid waste into the present fertile tract covered with non ' i ™ 
villages and cultivated fields. It has been observed that the upper stratum 
of the soxls on this tract is composed of a sandy loam, the next of loam/ d lt v 
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and sand intermixed, then clay and sand, and lastly pure sand. The area of 
this salt tract is roughly about 62,000 Mglias, of which about 25,000 are under 
cultivation and about 10,000 bighas are salt lauds, or, in the vernacular, kallar. 
The salt lands mentioned are only those lands which are rendered unculturable 
by the excessive quantities of chloride contained in the soil, and do not represent 
all the lands impregnated with salt, as in point of fact nearly every blgha of the 
khddir lands contains more orless salt: nor do they show the extent oHand capable 
of turning out salt if worked, as thousands of bighas which used formerly to 
yield salt have since the prohibition of the manufacture been reclaimed and now 
support rich crops, so that if the area of salt-producing lands was doubled thera 
would be no exaggeration. 

The saline efflorescence can be easily distinguished. In some localities it 
Appearance of tLio saline appears like coarse white flour scattered over the 
ground, in others it assumes a brownish tint and forms 
a crust on the ground which feels crisp when walked upon, and in others, when 
all the moisture lias been evaporated by the heat, the soil is of a bluish black 
colour and very hard. A description of grass known as laisa grows all over the 
tract, and its presence is a sure sign of the existence of the chloride or sulphate 
in the soil. The him grass seems adapted to saline soils, as it grows where 
all other grasses are completely burnt up and destroyed by the action of thp 
salts in the soil when these latter are drawn to the surface by capillary attraction. 
In some localities, however, even hum succumbs and is completely binmcd 
up when the quantity of salt in the soil is excessive. Now comes tho ques¬ 
tion—How and from wdience comes tho saline matter with which the khddir 
lands are impregnated? Some have attributed the presence of the salts to 
tho adjacency of tho river Junuia, which is said to bring down saline parti¬ 
cles from towards its source, and then causes them to appear in efflores¬ 
cence on the lowlands along it. But if this were the ease, it would be natural 
to suppose that one particular salt would be deposited all along the course 
of tlio river, which is not the case, us both chlorides and sulphates appear under 
tho same circumstances in different localities adjacent to each other. Added to 
this it will presently be seen that the Kali Nadi, which takes its rise in the 
Meerut district, throws up saline matter on its banks in precisely tho same 
manner as the Jumna does. 


It is very probable that the following is a correct explanation of the origin 
of tho saline matter. It will bo admitted that every stream flowing even through 
a flat country has an underground watershed through which the subsoil drain¬ 
age flows, and tho Jumna, which in this respect is not singular, has all along its 


Theory of origin. 


course a stream of sub-soil drainage which is always flo vis¬ 
ing down its watershed and mingling with the waters of 


the river. This subsoil drainage to reach the river must pass through the khddir 
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lands where these exist, and as the last stratum of the soil of these is, as abovo 
shown, a layer of pure sand, the drainage passes through a very efficient natural 
filter, leaving the saline particles it contained behind it, which are then 
drawn to the surface of the lowlands by capillary attraction and appear as 
saline efflorescence. Tlio theory seems a reasonable one, always supposing 
that the soil through which the sub-soil drainage passes contains saline matters, 
and that is far from being improbable. Thus when the prevailing salt in tlie 
highlands is chloride of sodium, that salt will assuredly appear on the low¬ 
lands below them if the substratum of sand exists to retain the saline particles 
and prevent their being carried into the river ; and the same reasoning applies 
to other salts. Forty-four villages, inhabited by about 17,000 people, exist in 
this salttract, and on their lands 319 salt works, producing 413,300 maunds of 
salt, formerly existed. The most productive village in the tract was that of 
Mubhrikpur, the annual outturn of which used to amount to 80,000 maunds. 
The greatest outturn of any one factory used to be 2,000 maunds, and the 
lowest outturn about 500 maunds. 

The process by which salt used to be manufactured was as follows When 
,, the erection of a factory had been determined upon, the 

first proceeding was to sink one or more wells on tlio 
site chosen. If the water in the wells proved to be saline, as was generally the 
case, the next step was to construct from three to four pukka solar evaporating 
pans called kydris. The pans were composed of kunkur obtained from the 
neighbouring highlands, the bed being made of kunkur well rammed down 
and the lining of kunkur lime, and they were in size about 40 X30 feet, with 
a depth of from ten to twelve inches. The number of pans to each work varied 
greatly, the most saline villages of course possessing tlio greatest number, anrl the 
least saline one, or perhaps two, to eacli factory. The pans were always constructed 
close to each other, each being on a lower level than the one immediately 
preceding it, so that any liquor poured into the first pan would flow with ease 
from one pan to the other till it reached the last. The next and last step 
in the construction of the factory was to construct the gctnclas or lixiviating 
troughs in which the saline earth was to be lixiviated. These were generally 
about 50 or 60 yards in length, about three feet in breadth, and ono in depth, 
composed entirely of earth and clay, and were constructed on a level above the 
solar pans, so that the liquor from them might flow into these latter readily. 
The bottom of the filter was formed of clay beaten down till it was wator-tifflit- 
brickbats and small stones were then strewn upon it, and on them straw or 
branches of tamarisk were evenly strewn. The filter was then complete. The saline 
earth and efflorescence was then collected from around the factory, filled into 
the filter, and the liquid pressed down with the feet, after which the saline watei" 
from the wells was suffered to flow in certain quantities into the filter, and 
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percolating through the ealino earth and straw carried with it the majority of the 
saline .matter in the earth through which it passed, and trickling down the bed 
of the filter which was constructed with a slight incline for the purpose, passed 
into the first and highest solar pan. 

When the first solar pan became filled with the ras or brine from the filters, 
a passage was opened and it passed into the next, in which it was allowed to 
remain till a certain quantity had evaporated, when it was allowed to flow into 
the third, and so on till the last pan was reached, in which precipitation of the 
salt took place; and when it was observed that the crystals of salt were beginn¬ 
ing to form, dry branches of jhdo and jawdsa were thrown into the pan, and 
to them the largest and best crystals adhered, a large quantity also falling to 
the bottom of the pan. When it was noticed that all the salt in the liquor had 
precipitated, arid before the inferior and better salts began to drop, the jhdo and 
jaicdsa branches were taken out and relieved of their load by a gentle shaking, 
and the salt at the bottom of the pan was soraped up and taken out and thrown 
away, then fresh liquor was let in, and a similar precipitation of salt took place. 
The salt when extracted from the solar pans used to be pitted for a few days to 
allow the mother liquor remaining in it to drain off and tlio more soluble and 
bitter salts that it might contain to deliquesce, after which it was ready for sale. 

The salt produced ou this trace is said to have been of very good quality, the 
best being like Sultanpuri, and the inferior description 

4,-^Ufillty 01 tD6 SflilGt it - A 

like Balambha salt. It used to sell at about half a 
rupee for 20 sera for the superior descriptions, and about five annas three 
pie for the inferior and hitter sorts. The salt factories are said to have 
worked from time immemorial up to the year 1843 A.D., wheu Act 
XIV, of 1843 having been passed, the manufacture was entirely prohibited. 
Patches of saline lands are also to be met with on the banks of the Kali Kadi, 
where any hhddir or lowlands, with a substratum of sand to act as a filter, exist. 
In fact all along the Kali saliuo matter in more or less quantity can be met 
with, but the most saline patches exist in the vicinity of the villages of Bara 
and Bhatwara in the southern corner of the Barau parganah, and the village 
of Pachgaon, a little lower down. The lowlands of the Kali near the city of 
Bulandshahr contain salt in small quantities which appears in efflorescence 
during the hot weather. No salt has ever been manufactured from the saline 
patches on the hanks of the Kali Nadi, as the salt does not abound in sufficient 
quantities to pay for the work, especially when such a salt tract exists as the 
Ghffziabad salt mahals. 

Near certain villages of the Khurja parganah and near the canal saline 
earth has been observed here and there, and analyses 
of samples showed that 7 to 5 per cent, of salt existed 
in the soil; but owing to the locality being low it was doubtful whether 


Other saline tracts. 
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tlio presence of the canal was the cause of the appoavanco of tho chloride. 
Sulphate of soda (khdri) is found in two localities near the village of Dankaur 
and elsewhere in tho Dankaur parganah. The khdri tract of Dankaur 
compiled all tlio khddir lands lying abovo tlie banks of tho Jumna 
from the villages of Surajpur, Gujarpur, Bidanli, and Kambukshpur in the 
Dadri parganah, down to a point about six or seven miles below Dankaur, 
where the highlands trend towards and join the river. Nearly every highs, of 
the tract is impregnated with sulphate intermixed with a more or less quantity 
of common salt, which is always met with in company with tho sulphato. Only 
one portion of tha tract however has boon worked, viz., immediately below 
Dankaur, within a circle of about live miles including the villages of Bahirpur, 
Jamrnpur, &c. The remaining portions of the tract have never been worked, 
with the exception of one or two factories near Kasna, as, owing to tho cheap¬ 
ness of khdri, it could not be done at a profit. The manufacture of khdri has 
been prohibted by the Customs Department, owing lo the largo percentage of 
salt contained in tho khdri earth and the consequent danger to tho well-being of 
the salt revenue. 

The origin of these khdri lands appears to be exactly the same as that of tho 
^ ^ salt tract immediately above thorn, and tho strata of tha 

soils are precisely similar. Consequently, the theory 
above advanced with regard to the presence of salt in the salt tract holds good with 
reference to the khdri in the khdri tract, with this difference, that sulphates, in¬ 
stead of chlorides, abound in the highlands abovo the khdri tract. During the yoar 
1870, since which time the manufacture has ceased, there existed near the village 
of Dankaur about 95 khdri works, yielding an outturn of about 45,000 maunds 
of sulphate of soda, which used to sell at about one and a half maunds por rupee. 
The process of manufacture was very similar to that which obtains in salt- 
making, the filters and wells being similar, and the ki/diis or solar evaporation pans 
were much the same, with this difference, that no pains wove taken to construct 
them on different levels. The practice was to allow tho brine from tho filters 
to flow into tho pans till these latter were full, thou to allow evaporation to take 
place, and then fill in more brine and so on till the pans were filled to the brim 
with a highly concentrated brine, and (he salts in tho liquor were then allowed to 
precipitate. The sulphates always fall first to the bottom of the pan and form 
a layer of a sort of dirty paste composed of minute particles of khdri. When 
the sulphate has all deposited the chloride precipitates on it, and when all tho 
remaining liquor has evaporated, both sulphate and chloride are scraped up in 
admixture, and the khdri is ready for sale. The Jewar khdri tract comprises all 
the khddir lands on the Jumna near Jewar. The origin of tho lands and the 
causes of the presence of the chloride are precisely similar to those of tho Dan¬ 
kaur khdri tract. The process of manufacture was also exactly the same, and 
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Kind3 of hhari. 


the works were 85 in number in 1870, and produced about 43,000 mauuds of 
hhari. The works lie in a long lino from Ram pur near the river down via 
Jewar and Gropalganj to tlie boundary of the Aligarh district, comprising a line 
about five miles in length. 

Hhari is of two kinds— bliegusa or red hhari and safedi or white khdri; the 
former is an inferior kind and docs not contain much 
salt in admixture, and the latter is considered the best, 
and contains sometimes as much as 60 and 70 per cent, of salt. Dankanr is 
capable of producing both descriptions, and Jewar only produces white khdri , 
with sometimes 75 per cent, of salt in it. Khdri is used in curing skins, tan¬ 
ning hides, and adulterating western salts. In curing skins, from one and 
a half to two and a half sers, and in tanning hides about the sains quantity, of 
khdri is used for each skin, and the white khdri , containing a largo percentage 
of salt, is preferred. In adulterating salt with khdri the practice is to mix about 
a maund of khdri with about ten maunds of salt; and when khdri was manufac¬ 
tured in the distriofc, it is believed that some thousands of maunds of it used 
annually to be mixed up in despatches of western salt going into Rohilkhand. 
Sajji (or carbonate of soda) lands are to be met with in the Bulaudshahr district, 
but the substance is not manufactured in any quantity, all the carbonate used 
being imported from the lower Dtiab. Patches of sajji efflorescence are to be 
met with near Khurja and to the south-west of that town near the village of 
Arniya. There is also a patch of it near Surajpur, between that village and 
the village of Garabpur, and a few patches have been observed near Dankaur, 
Palhisu, and to the north-west of Jaluingirahad:—all along the Ganges Canal 
and its rdjhaluis patches are to be scon, where under the name of reh and 
imr it is spreading and rendering the lands on which it effloresces perfectly 
imc.ulturablo and barren. Sajji, efflorescence can bo easily distinguished, as it 
is white and effloresces to the depth of an inch or an inch and a half, and feels 
like sand under the feet. A pinch of the white powder placed on the tongue 
will be an infalliablo test, as it will seem for the moment to cut it. The sajji 
hinds of this district are only used when kdnah or native glass is made. The 
efflorescence is gathered up iuto heaps, and the crust that forms on these is 
collected ; when a sufficient quantity of this crust has been obtained, it is mixed 
with a small quantity of saltpetre and is then placed in a dome-sliaped furnace 
and subjected to tremendous heat, till the kdnch forms at the bottom ; the 
kd.tch is then taken out and re-melted by bottle-makers and others when required. 

Saltpetre is to be found in almost every village of the district in more or 
less quantities, and the villages capable of being worked 
Saltpetre. f or this substance must be some hundreds in number. 

The present state of the saltpetre trade, with its low prices and depressed condi¬ 
tion, allows only 95 factories producing crude saltpetre and two refineries in 
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this district. Most of the crude works arc situated in the Khurja and Pahii.su 
parganalis, the rest being scattered all over the district. The salts consumed in 
the district are Sambhar, Lahori, and Sultanpuri, and at rare intervals a little 
Balambha and Didwana are imported. The importations cannot be ascertained, 
as no trader will give any clue to the extent of his busiuess, but lour sers per 
head of the population of all kinds of salt will give a very fair approximate 
estimate. Sambhar, Ealambba, Sult&upuri, and Didwana are imported from 
the great entrepot of Dehli, and Lahori comes from the frontier by rail. 

Kuukur appears under three forms. First, small rounded drops, from the 
size of a pea to that of a bullet, in a matrix of clay and 
' sand often of great depth, hut seldom separated into 

distinct homogeneous strata. Secondly, in distinct strata of larger masses from 
the size of a small potato to that of a man’s foot, with a matrix of clay or 
of clay and sand mixed. In such cases the clay and sand strata are generally 
distinct. Thirdly, in what is improperly termed stratified kunkur (almost all 
kuukur occuring in strata). In this form it presents extensive fields, from one 
to five feet in thickness, generally very rugged and porous, but occasionally 
separable into compact masses of a hundred solid feet or more. On consider¬ 
ing the shapes of the granulated masses, they will be found to resemble the 
figures assumed by molten lead when plunged into water. The substance 
appears to be generally clay and carbonate of lime, the latter falling away freely 
under the action of the furnace, and leaving the clay in the form of a hardened 
mass more or less vitrified. The formation of kunkur appears to he effected by 
the infiltration of rain-water impregnated with lime through a bed of clay, or to 
he, in fact, tufa deposited in clay or a sponge of clay saturated with carbonate of 
lime. 


The only building stone that is much used in the district is block kuukur, 

„ which is found at Farhadpur Jhont, Sliahpur, Madan- 

Building materials. Stone. T 1 J 

pur, Lodhi, Jarauli, and Akbarpur in this district. 

The cost at the mouth of the pit is about Re. 1-4-0 per 100 cubic feot. Lime 

costs Rs. 9 per 100 maunds. Inferior bricks are manufactured at all the 

largo towns. Ericks measuring 10 X 5 X 21 to three inches cost 11s. 6-8-0 

Briokg per 1,000, and those measuring 10x5 xl^ inches 

about Rs. 5 per 1,000 ; firewood costs Rs. 22 per 100 

maunds. Wood for building purposes is scarce in the district. Sal beams 

Wood from 30 to 40 feet in length and one to two feet in 

thickness cost Rs. 2 per cubic foot in Sifeandarabad. 


ShuJiam is used for doors and furniture principally, and costs Re. 1-12-0 per 
cubic foot, nim 12 annas, and jdman 14 aiinas. Mango wood is used for planks 
and doors, and costs from 10 to 18 annas; jhigan 12 annas ; hava 13 annas ; 
parhal 14 annas, and babul four or five annas per cubic foot. Thatching 
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grass sells at 2S0 bundles for a rupee ; bhubar string at 21 sens per rupee, and 
nnhij string at 17£ sers. Kunkiir for metalling roads is found all over the 
j district; the cost at the mouth of the pit is twonty annas 

per 100 cubic feet, or Ids. 12-8-0 per 1,000 ; when the 
length of lead ia within four miles, the carriage costs Rs. 6-1-0 per mile for 
1,000 cubic feet, beyond that distance Ids. 5 per mile. Consolidating costs one 
rupee per 100 cubic feet, 


Part II. 

INHABITANTS OF THU DISTRICT. 


Tub enumeration of 1817 gives the total population at 600,003 souls, de¬ 
population. Census, tributed as follows Of Hindus, agriculturists 309,287, 

,3 ' 7 - non-agriculturists 261,614. Musahn&ns and others not 

Hindus, agriculturists 13,761, non-agriculturists 81,481, which shows 
a very large proportion of non-agrieultnrists (346,095) to those employed in 
cultivating the soil (352,998), and this was the case in reality, fur besides those 
dependant upon daily and monthly wages, numbers of both the Hindu and 
Musalm&n families were in service abroad, leaving their families and relatives 
independent of labour at homo who in no small degree swelled the number of non- 
agriculturists recorded. At this time there were 1,612 villages in the district, 
of which 1,456 were inhabited, and of these 1,343 had a population under 1,000, 
104 had a population between 1,000 and 5,000, and the remaining nine were 
Sayaua, 5,744; Anupshalir, 8,947; Jaliungirabad, 9,369; Shikurpur,9.83S;Dibai, 
7,837; Jewar, 5,835; Baran, 12,049; Khurja, 18,653, and Sikandarabad, 14,843. 
The total population gave 376 to the square mile. 

The census of 1858 was the first regular census. It gives for Bulandshahr 


Census ot 1853. 


a total population of 778,342 souls, or 427 inhabitants 
to the square mile. The general result of this enumera¬ 


tion is shown iu the following table, which gives the sox, religion, and occupation 


of the inhabitants of the district taken as a whole :— 


Hindus. JIusai.mXks and othep.s. 

Agriculturists. Son-agriculturists. Total. Agriculturists, Total, 
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In comparing these with the figures above given for 18-18, it must be renioni- 
beved that in the interval thirty-five villages were transferred to Dolili from par- 
ganoh D&dri and one to Aligarh, causing a net, decrease in area of 20,1 SH acres. 
The number of villages was also reduced to 1,576, of which 98 were uninhabited. 
Of the inhabited villages (1,478), 1,346 bad less than 1,000 inhabitants, 121 bad 
between 1,090 and 5,000, and those above 5,000 were as in 1848, with the addi¬ 
tion of Dankanv (5,203) and Aurangabad (5,46*3). 

The constis of 1865 returns the total population of all sexes, ages and creeds 

at 800.431 souls, or 411) to the square mile. The same 
Census of 1665. . .... , ... 

broad division into agriculturists and those professing 

other callings was adopted in 1865, and may be briefly shown in the following 

table :— 


Religion. 

Acmctu/ruiur.. 

NoN-AORICUCTtnUT,, 

4 

H 

O 

H 

O 

*A 

M 

© 

Males. j 

Females, 

■ 

Males. 

Females. 

■3 

£ 

m 

3 

n3 

< 

BoyB. 

! y: 

*3 

I <» 

Girls. 

A 

Adults. 

to 

o 

« 

cn 

'a 

nzj 

j>? 

5 

Hindus ... 

116,357 

73,8Dfi 

100,037 

66,174 

345,373 

98,593 

60,018 

97,1751 

m 

305,698 

660,971 

Musulmiius 

16,550 

9,795 

15,160 

i 8,723 

50,228 

lEjEHa 

19,063 

82,019] 


99,232 

149,460 

and others 












Total 

132,307 

83,600 

j 115,107 

63,817 

1 

395,601 

129,155 

79,071 

129,194 

67,410 

40-1,830 

800,431 


Below this, for convenience of comparison, I giro the same statistics taken 


from the census returns of 1872 :— 


Heligion. 

Landowners, 

Agriculturists . 

Non-agricutturis is. 

Total , 

c5 

a 

% 1 

£0 

3 

>y 




<a> 

*cj 

B 

a 

Ph 

cj 

r rf 

Female. 

Hindus 

i 

3,512 

7 07S 

211,838 

181,041 

i i 

183,578 

108,525 

403,968 

356,644 

Musalmfius ... 

3,169 i 

3,260 

23,568 

21,853 

62,949 

61,111 ! 

89,676 

06,224 

Christians 

... 


4 

... 

44 

43 

48 

43 

Total ... 

11,711 

i 

10,338 

i 

236,41)0 

202,894 

246,571 

223,679 

493,682 

412,911 


In 1865 there were 1,592 villages, of which 559 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants, 576 batl between 200 and 500, 316 had between 500 and 1,000, 89 
between 1,000 and 2,000, 42 between 2,000 and 3,000, and ten above 5,000, 
containing all those mentioned in 1848, with the addition of Gal/iothi. Dankanr 
and Aurangabad, mentioned as having more than 5,000 inhabitants in 1853, hare 
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gone below that number in 1865. Altogether the figures sho,w no great move 
towards .urban life, and very little change of any importance! i u the relative 
position of any of the great classes of inhabitants. 

The census of 1872 must nest be referred to as giving the most complete 
enumeration of the people that has hitherto been 

Census of 1872. . r . „ 

attempted, lhe returns show a total population ot 
036,593 souls, or 490 to the square, mile. Of these 760,602 were Hindus, 
175,900 were Musalmans, and 91 were Christians, and others neither Musalman 
nor Hindu. There were 1,566 villages in the district in 1872, giving 0'8 
„ villages to each square mile and an average of 598 

Density. f. , " 

inhabitants to each village. There were 388 villages 

having less than 200 inhabitants, 617 with from 200 to 500, 369 with from 

500 to 1,000, 138 having from 1,000 to 2,000, 30 having from 2,000 to 3,000, 

12 with from 3,000 to 5,000, and twelve towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

These last comprise the same towns as mentioned in 1865 with the addition of 

Jhajar and Dankaur. In giving the parganah details it is as well to comparo 

the statistics of the four enumerations together. Thoy are given in the follow-; 

ing table, in which Musalmans, except in 1872, include Christians and others 

not Hindu:— 


Density. 



To the total number of inhabitants in 1865 must be added 411 Hindus and 
105 Musalmans in military or railway employ. The number of Hindu males in 
1872 was 403,958, or 53T of theentire Hindu population ; Hindufemales number 
856,644, or 46'9 per cent. Musalman males number 89,676, or 50’9 per cent, 
ipf the entire Musalman population, and their females were 86,224, or 49'1 
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pen cent. The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 77 -8, and of 
Musaltndns is 22-2, or two Musnlmans to every seven Hindus. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 52‘7, and of fomales 47-3, while the divi¬ 
sional percentage is 54 - 0 and 46'0 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 
that in that year amongst the total population of the 
lufiirmties. district there were 84 insane persons (24 females), or 

0'8 per 10,000 of the population; 41 idiots (14 males), or 04 per 10,000 of 


the inhabitants of every creed and sox ; 151 were deaf and dumb (43 females), 
or 1-6 per 10,000; 2,637 were blind (1,266 females), or 28 - 2 per 10,000 of the 
population; and there were 376 lepers (47 females), or four in every 10,000. 
The blindness is due in a great measure to inoculation in small-pox cases, a 
practice which can hardly ever bo thoroughly eradicated. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 1872. The 
following table gives the numbers of Hindus and 
Mu sal mil ns according to sex at different ages, with tlio 
percentage on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring 
to the total population include tho inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve tlio sox 
distinction:— 


Age. 

Mindiis. 

Mnsalmdns, 

Total population. 

* 

<y 

Is 

Percentage on total 
Hindu;. 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

m 

a 

"rf 

a 

« 

"o 

4-9 

fl . 

O W 
P 

oj.ce 
bp a 

7T! & 
Of 3 

CD ^ 

P-1 

TO 

s 

to 

Percentage on total 
Musalmans. 


Percentage on total 
population. 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Up to 1 year, 

23,308 

5'7 

22,807 

6*3 

6,232 

5'8 

5,045 

5-8 

28,545 

5 7 

37,853 

ft‘2 

Between 1 

and G, ... 

66,481 

16-4 

59,906 

I6‘7 

14,37 1 

16M 

14,436 

16-7 

80,844 

163 

74,347 

167 


6 

I> •“* 

60,7 30 

15-0 

45,010 

12'6 

13,630 

I5'l 

11,274 

13-0 

74,370 

15-0 

56,204 

12-7 


12 

„ 20, .. 

67,500 

167 

56,373 

15'8 

14,202 

t 5-8 

>3,544 

16-8 

81,716 

EEE] 

69,921 

157 

5) 

20 

n 30, 

73,204 

18-1 

68,806 

19 ‘ 2 

16,237 

181 

16,610 

19 1 

89,449 

18M 

85,326 

19-2 

»J 

30 

40, ... 

52,406 

12*9 

46,511 

13-0 

11,610 

12*9 

10,954 

12‘7 

EmE 

12-9 

67,4611 

120 

IS 

to 

„ 60, ... 

32,681 

8-0 

29,173 

81 

7,480 

8'3 

7,148 

8*2 

40,166 

s-i 

36,325 

82 

>1 

50 

ti 

18,301 

4-5 

17,810 

■2D 

4,367 

4-8 

4,494 

5-2 

22,669 

45 

22,306 

DO 

Above 60 , 


9,355 

2-3 

10,248 

2'S 

2,647 

2-8 

2,819 

33 

11,902 

2‘41 13,071 

29 


The proportion of Hindu males between 10 and 13 to the total population 
is 5-7 ; of Hindu females 4*3 ; of Mnsalman males 5-8, and of Mnsalman fomales 
4’4. Taking the ages between 10 aud 20, the proportion of Hindu males to the 
total population is 21'5; of Hindu females 19*4 ; of Musalmln males 20'7, and 
of Musalman females 19*4. Taking the quinquennial terms of age np to 15, 
vis,, Oto 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportion of both sexes to the total 
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population is 20, 12‘3, and 93 per cent, respectively; whilst taking the females 
only, the percentages are 20'5,1 L'7, and ST, in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them, lu England the 
proportions for both sexes for these periods is 134,11*6, and 10T per cent., and 
for females 13'0, 1P3, and 10 - 1. Hero we see a smaller proportion in the tw T o 
first periods and an increase in the third period in England; the falling off in 
Bulandshahr occurring amongst the female population. The male population 
for the third period is 104 in Bulandshahr and 108 in England. This would 
lead to the suspicion that a portion of the female population arriving at the 
marriageable age has escaped the enumerators, for beyond 1 5 the proportions 
previously established begin again to appear. 

Distributing tbe Hindu population, numbering 760,602 souls, amongst the 

„ four great classes, we have Brahmans numbering 98,932, 

CflBtGS a » 7 7 

of whom 46,709 are females; Rajputs 75.633, of whom 
34,049 are females; Baniyas 44,966 (21,199 females), and the great mass of the 
population included in the “ the other castes” of the census returns gives 286,384 
males and 254,687 females. The Brahmans principally belong to the great 
Gaur division, which here numbers 81,461 souls. The head-quarters in this 
district is parganah Shikarpur, where Lachhman Singh, the leading man of this 
community, holds 23 villages. The Gaurs ascribe their origin to the kingdom 
of that liame^ in Bengal, but more probably tbe name refers to north-eastern 
Oudh ; they hold shares in 81 villages in this district. The Bhats number 621 
souls and are divided into three classes ; the Brahma Blurts, or reciters of the 
sacred byms ; the J4gas, who are pedigree-keepers ; and the Charans, who act as 
guards. They hold Zainpur in parganah Agauta free of revenue, besides four 
villages in other parganahs. The Hagai's (266) or Gujrati Brahmans were in 
possession of portions of Ahnr previous to the Musalman invason, whence they 
were driven by the Bndgujars and Pathaus. Soriie of them became converts to 
Isl&m, and up to 1857 the Musalman branch possessed 8 villages ; some then 
became rebels, and their estates, consisting of four entire villages and the greater 
part of the village of Ah4r, were confiscated. The Hindu Nagars now hold 2 
villages, and their Musalm4n clansmen hold 3t. Gautam Brahmans (415) came 
from Rohilkhand 200 years ago, and hold four villages in parganah Shikarpur. 
The Rahtis or Bohras (278) came from Pali in MArwar and devote themselves to 
money-lending. They arc nick-named kaiyan, from continually using the word 
“ Min ” (‘ why, ‘wherefore,’) and athbdrya, from taking interest every eighth day. 
Sanadhs (5,613), supposed to be a branch of the Kauaujiya, are found in large 
numbers in Ramghat and Belaun. There are a few Cliaubes (212), one family 
of whom is known .as mltha (sweet) and another as karim (bittor). Altogether 
the Brahmans held 70 entire villages in this district at settlement besides frac¬ 
tional shares in others. The principal subdivisions not already named are the 
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Aeharaj (238) ; B&uiwdla (30) ; Chanvasiya (392); DAsa (99) ; Gujr&ti (445) ; 
Jotislii (274); Kanaujiya (452); Manvari (13); Upadhiya >856); P&fchak 
(350) ; Sarslitiya (706); Sanvariya (35) ; Tiwari (28); unspecified (6,118). 

The Rajputs form the most important clement amongst the land-owning and 
cultivating classes, and amongst the Rajputs tho Bad- 
Rajputs. gujars, who numbered 13,116 souls in 1872. The Lal- 

Ichdni family are Musalmaa Badgujars, amongst whom tho Pah As u family held 
31 villages at the recent settlement, the Cbhatari family held 33, tho Dan pur 
family 22, the Dharmpur branch 28, and the Pindrdwal branch 24. A fur¬ 
ther account of these families is given subsequently. Other Badgujars hold 91) 
villages in Bulandshaln* in 1866, giving a total of 237 villages in the hands of 
this tribe, or nearly one-seventh of tho total area. 1 Their possessions aro chiefly 
scattered over parganahs Baran, Shikdrpur, Dibdi, Pahdsu, and Khurja. They 
settled here about seven to nine hundred years ago under Parttib Singh, driving 
out the Meos and Dors. Tod says 2 the Badgujars emigrated from Rajor in 
Macheri, one of the principal divisions of Dhu.nd.u-, to this district. They givo 
the same account of themselves, and trace their descent from Lava, the elder 
son of Rama, like the Gahlots. They are of tho solar race, and were driven 
from their former seats by the Kachhwabas. From Pariah Singh’s son, Jatu, 
the Badgujars of Rohilkhand are derived, and of these we have an oarly notice 
in the RAthor genealogies, which makes Bharat, tho clovonth grandson of 
Nayan PAI, <f conquer Keneksir under the northern hills from Rudrasen of the 
Badgujar tribe.” Kay a a Pal is supposed to have lived in the fifth century, 
and this would perhaps give an extravagant antiquity to the sottlement of the 
Badgujars at present existing in the Duab. This much may, however, ho 
advanced, that their colonies came bore long anterior to the Musalnnin invasion. 
Almost all the Badgujars of the district, whether Hindus or Musahniins, aro 
divided into five families : Lalkhani, Ahmadkhani, Bikramkh&ni, Kam&lkhnni, 
and R&imAni. The Musalmau appellations were adopted during tho reign of 
Jah Angle. With the exception of some of the Lalkhani, they all continue their 
Hindu customs. They paint on their doors at weddings, and pay revoronce to 
a figure representing the Kaharin who gave the first footing in tho district to 
their ancestor FartAb Singh. They do not kill kine,nor do they marry into then- 
own gotra, and they generally give two names—a Hindu and Muhammadan ono —* 
to their children. Many of them retain the Hindn honorific prefix of Thdlair. 

The Bais (4,706) call themselves true Tilokchaudi 3 Bais, and say that they 

_ . , .. came from Dundiakbera in Oudh in the twelfth con- 

Bais and others. 

tury. They held shares in 18 villages, chiefly in Dibai, 
at tho recent settlement. The Bhal Rajputs (3,155), also called BliAla Sultan, 

1 Exclusive of acquisitions subsequent to the year of measurement. “Reprint I, IOC. 

? See Mr, W. C. Bennett’s note on tlie Bais of the Kai Bareli district, Oudh Set. lice., 1808 . 
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occur chiefly in parganah Dibai, but hold 76 i villages in the Khurja parganah, 
of which 32-1,' villages belong to the headsof the Hindu branch and 44 to the Musal- 
man Bhals. With the permission of Sultan Ghaias-ud-dln Taghlik they entered 
this district. Sisodiya Galliots (3,851) hold shares in 25 villages in the north¬ 
west corner of the district, and came here with Khuman Rao, alias Gobind Rao, 
son of the Raja of Chftor in Pirithiraj’s time. The Panwars (1,372) in early 
times held considerable possessions in the district and were contemporaries of 
the Meos and Dors in Dibai ; they now hold but 4 villages, whilst a spurious 
branch, called Khidmatias, hold 4 villages in parganah Baran, Chhonkar 
Rajputs of the Jadon clau took possession of Jewar under their leader Ahardeo 
or Deopal, and expelled the Mewatis of that parganah ; (hoy now have shares 
in 30 villages, chiefly in Jewar. Gaunvas (1,643) formerly held Mttlagarb, 
then known as Rathora, which was purchased from them by Hakdad Khan, 
Amil of Baran, the grandfather of the notorious rebel Walidad Khan. They 
also at one time owned a great part of the Ahar and Sikaudarabad parganahs, 
from which they were ousted by the Pathans. Jaiswars (2,961) hold in 40 
villages, of which about one-half are in Jewar. Jadons (11,769) have 20 vil¬ 
lages in Khurja and Jewar, and Bargains (3,995) hold 32 villages in this district 
and 20 more on the west bank of the Jumna. The Chauhilus (9,910) of the 
royal stock of Dekti possess shares in 45 villages in different pai-ganahs. In 
Agauta they formerly held 32 villages known as the Chauhcbion-ke-batisa, but 
of these they now retain only two entire villages, with shares in thirteen others. 
Omitting the Bhal and Badgiijar tribes, Rajputs held at the recent settlement 
altogether 151 entire villages besides numerous shares. The Dors (248), 
descendants of the former rulers of the district, are now of little account. They 
are found in Moradabad, Banda, Stigar, and Aligarh. Tod says that, though 
occupying a place amongst the thirty-six royal races in “ all the genealogies, 
time has destroyed all knowledge of the past history of the tribe.” Aligarh, 
still shows 86 and Meerut 107 members of the clan. 

The Rajput clans not separately noticed and occurring in this district are the 
Bhadauriya (230), B&chhal (1,125), Baghel (125), Bliatti( 1,031), Banaphar (7), 
Baskbar (87), Buis war (8), Chandel (3,6 74), Dhakaru(30G), Dheugar (57), Durg- 
bansi (106), Gaharwar (103), Gola (59), Janghara (3,755), Jaroliya (2,568), 
Juti&na (112), Jojit (349), Katehiriya (75), Kachhwaka (710), Kachkaura(20), 
Latkor(204), Mandwal (32), Hashair (105), Maharwar (79), Matburiya(266), 
Mori (299), Methal (23), Niraul (217), Pundlr (1S3), Poraeli (36), Rdtlior (435), 
Rawat (183), Riwari (86), Rajoriya (14), Sikkarwar (84), Surajbansi (172), 
Solankhi (653), Sarwal (58), Sengar(27), Tomar (S07), and unspecified (221). 

The Baniyas chiefly belong to the great Aganval class, who number 26,883 
in this district. Baranwals, called after Baran or 
Bulandskahr, strange to say, are only set down at 110, 
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Next to tho Aganvals come the Chausaini (7,575), Dasa (4,559), Btiralisaini 
(1,839), Saraugi (863), Rastogi (839), DMmi (791), Jaiawdr (482), Dluisar 
(297), Mahosri (227), Guivkhn (162), and Bohra (159) divisions. Tho remain- 
dor, including the Bhalyapuri, Dowari, Gaharwul, Jaini, ivhandolviil, ICasar- 
wAni, Loliiya, Mahnr, Mithal, and Rautgi subdivisions, have less than 100 
members each. Baniyas hold 36 villages in the district, nearly all of which have 


been acquired under iho British rule. 

Tho majority of tho inhabitants of Buhmdshahr, as in every district in those 
provinces, comrpiscs a number of castes who have no 
Other castas, pretensions to rank either as Kshatris or Brahmans 

or among tho trading community. The following list gives the castes comprised 


■ Agiuvi, 
Aliai'i 
Aberija, 
Abir, 
Bnnjarn, 
Bansiwiil, 
Barhai, 

Bali, 

Bbaddri, 

BbarbhuDjii, 

Bbdtj 

JBboaia, 

Bohra, 

Bisati, 

Chamfir, 

Chhipi, 

Chaubnn, 

Dabgar, 

Barzi, 

BUanuk, 

Dhabi, 

Dhuna, 

Gailuria, 

Glioai, 

Gujar, 

Habura, 


id according 

to the census of 1872 : — 


4CG 

IlajjiiDi, 

|M 

15,377 


870 

Jit, 


66,453 

, 4 

8,073 

Jotahi, 


1,037 

<«< 

13,95 1 

Jnliibii, 


112 

• 

354 

Eaehhi, 


2,017 


12 

KfihSr, 


19,413 


6,800 

Kalfil, 


2,078 

... 

184 

Kunjnr, 

,,, 

403 

*** 

188 

Ka.vutli, 


4,006 


1,187 

KbAffi, 


223 

... 

1,8)5 

Khakrob, 


29,501 


386 

Khan, 


31 

• «* 

735 

Kbatilc, 


10,688 


25 

Khatri, 

• 4 • 

1,227 

|M 

146,129 

Koi'i, 


226 


1,514 

Koli, 

• ■ • 

17,618 

• •• 

2,605 

K umliar, 


13,378 


54 

Kunui, 


456 


2,736 

Lortha, 


51,513 


138 

Lobar, 


1,719 


0,491 

Miuiuur, 


918 


3,689 

Mali, 


11,255 


13,4011 

Mallali, 


2,304 

«»« 

214 

Maniliav, 


114 

**» 

48,786 

Mina Mco, 


135 


5 

Mivdalia, 


179 


Mco, 

Moelii, 

Najumi, 

Nat, 

Nuncra, 

Orji, 

I’nrakha, 

Pisi, 

Vatwii, 

linvari, 

Kaisi, 

Sikaigiir, 

Shoragar, 

Sonar, 

Tagti, 

Tamoli, 

Toli, 

Bainigi, 

Bramlmchiii, 

Fakir, 

Gosluiin, 

Jogi, 

Sad!), 

Manv.Ui, 

Mi liu, 
Pnrbija, 


1,328 
188 
48 
621 
368 
8,583 
54 
38 
24 
69 
29 
3 
41 ) 
4,493 
6,7 66 
306 
881 
2,210 
I 

83 
4,408 
5,777 

84 
64 

3,378 

242 


The Togas here, as in Moernt, comprise an important element of the popu 
lation. They hold 23 villages, and are possibly degenerate Braluna 


ana, a3 notod 


by Tieffenthaler in the last century. This writor also combats the notion of tho 
Juts being connected with the ancient Gretas, a subject noticed under tho Mee¬ 
rut district. The Jat Raja of Kuchchesar holds 102 villages, whilst Raja Gur~ 
salmi, also a Jat, has 14 villages, and other Jat landholders possess 69. Tho L&Ia 
Balm’s estate comprises 54 villages in this district; another K&yatli landholder 
is Lachhman Sariip of Sikandarabad, who holds 28 villages, whilst other moni¬ 


kers of the same tribe possess 22 villages. The G iijavs, too, are numerous, holding 
91 entire villages. Those belonging to the Bhatti and Nagari clans occupy tho 
khadir of tho Dankaur parganak, and have as bad a reputation as their brethren 


in the south-west of tho Meerut district: they are also numorous in Dd.lri, 
Akira hold four villages in Dudri, thirteon in Sikandarabad, and three in othor 
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Musalmans. 


parganahs, Akars hold twelve villages and Hindus of various castes hold 
eighteen more. Hiudu Moos and Dora, now landless, onto owned the greater 
portion of this district aud the south of Meerut. The former bear a very had 
reputation as thieves aud dakaits, and carry on their depredations from the 
Duab throughout Rajputana and the NorthAV cstcrn Pan jab. 

The Musalman population at the recent census showed 20,318 Shaikhs, G,198 
Sayyids, 2,011 Mughals, 12,491 Pathans, 1,329 Mewa- 
tis; the large number of 7,811 Musalman Rajputs and 
the descent of 125,142 is unspecified. Amongst the Pathans are included 
Biluchcs and Afghans, of whom there are several considerable colonies. Tho 
Sayyids held altogether 75 villages in 1866, amongst which the Kkanpur family 
possessed 18 and tho Aurangabad family 32. The Biluchcs of Chanderu hold 
16 villages and the Jhajhar family possess ten, while three others are held by in¬ 
dependent branches of the same race. The Pathans of Jahangirahad have 12 
villages, those of Malakpur hold 25, and other Pathans have 48 villages. Musal¬ 
man Mewatis possess four villages, aud Shaikhs, Mughals, and others hold 24. 

The Christian inhabitants, though few in number, possess a large share of 
the district. The Skinner estate of Bilaspur com¬ 
prises 63 villages, and some furth e r account of the 
family is given hereafter. 

The distribution of the population into fcbe two great divisions of agricul¬ 
turists and those following occupations unconnected, 
with the cultivation of the soil has been sufficiently 
noticed in the preceding pages. Tho agriculturists as a holy will be described 
hereafter, aud here we havo chiefly to speak of the subdivisions of the non- 
agricultural classes. Tho whole population was divided, for the purposes of the 
census of 1872, into six great classes, each of which had several subdivisions, 
and included all tho male adults engaged iu the occupations it represents. The 
first or professional class embraces all Government servants, soldiers and per¬ 
sons following the learned professions, literature, the arts and sciences, and 
numbered 3,748 male adults (not less than fifteen years of ago), amongst whom 
are included 1,176 purohits or family priests, 1,368 paudits, 195 baids or physi¬ 
cians, 412 singers, &c. The second class numbered 35,381 members, and 
comprised all males engaged in domestic service as cooks, washermen, sweep¬ 
ers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class represents commerce and 
numbered 19,568, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend 
money and goods of various kinds as money-lenders (1,213), skop-keapers 
(14,734), bankers (755), and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c. The fourth class in¬ 
cludes persons possessing or working the land as proprietors (7,299), cultivators 
(141,269), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every one engaged. 
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Christinas. 


Occupations. 
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about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &c .; they numbered 149,819 male adult?. 
The fifth class, containing 38,376 members, included all persons engaged in 
industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and dress, of articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 50,328 males, 
including labourers and others (44,194), persons of independent means (44), and 
persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. Altoge¬ 
ther there are 297,220 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one- 
half of whom belonged to the agricultural population. 

The houses in tho district are usually surrounded by a wall containing one 
^ door for entrance or ex[t which leads first into a court¬ 

yard, known as the inarddna , or men’s apartment, and 
beyond this a second enclosure leads into the scinana, or portion of the bouse sot 
apart for females. Each of these inner enclosures contains a courtyard, with 
open sheds all round, in which the servants, animals or other properly are usu¬ 
ally stored. The wealthier classes often have houses three to five stories high 
and ornamented with verandahs, but, as a rule, the arrangement within is vory 
bad: the rooms are very close and low', and ventilation or conveniences for cleanli¬ 
ness have never even been thought of. A small mud-built bouse will cost about 
Rs. 20, and a brick-built house from Rs. 1,000 upwards. Tho Yaishnava 
temples are for the most part solidly constructed, with a special chamber or 
shrine for the idol and a kind of verandah outside for the worshippers. The 
Shaiva temples have a dome-like structure often ornamented with small pine- 
shaped slabs and other carvings in high relief. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures Inhabited by Hindus as 
G8,345, whilst Musulmans occupied 19,001 and Christians 7, or a total of 87,353. 
This shows 45 enclosures to the square mile and ton persons to each enclosure. 
The separate houses numbered 182,694, distributed as follows- 


Class of Louse. 

Inuabiied ur 

Total. 

Inhabitants. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Built with stilled labour, 

10,676 

3,760 

6 

14,341 

74,8-16 

With unstiUed labour .„ 

138,658 

29,687 

8 

168,363 ' 

8G1.747 

Total 

149,234 

33,447 

13 

182,694 

936,593 


This return gives 95 houses to the square mile and 5-1 inhabitants to each 
house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses in the 
total population is only 7*9 per cent., whilst the divisional average is 10*2 per 
cent,, showing a low standard of comfort in this district. 
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Customs. 


The system of referring cnste differences and matters of custom to the 
headman of the clan or community is in force in this 
district. He either settles the matter himself or refers 
it to a committee of the brotherhood. In former days the mode of decision 
was formal and systematic. After hearing evidence on both sides, and the 
statements of the parties, a regular precis of the proceedings and a finding 
was drawn up. This practice has to some extent been abandoned, but enough 
remains to show its former character. The headman is known by different 
names among the different castes. Amongst the Brahmans, Jdts, Chhfpis, 
Niiis, and KaluU's they arc called Chaudhis ; among the Lodhas Mukadams ; 
amongst the Gujars Padhdns ; amongst the Baniyas Chokraits; and amongst 
Telis, Chamars and Kanjars, Militars. There is one to each class in every 
town, and sometimes two. The Brahmans have also headmen, known as 
Sanldrs , who have great influence among their own brethren and the inferior 
castes, and are in receipt of valuable perquisites on the occasion of marriages, 
births, &o. They have also the power of excluding from caste, the most 
terrible of all punishments to a native. Among the higher classes the system 
of panchdyats is seldom followed. One frequent rule among the lower 
castes is that, suckling a child of another caste is a broach of caste rules, 
and in all engagements of wet-nurses caste-money forms a portion of the 
agreement. But it is as a court of divorce and matrimonial causes generally 
that the panchayat is usually assembled and its decrees sought, "Woe to the 
peccant member if he has not money enough to feed the large assemblies on 
such occasions, and by his generosity induce them to temper justice with mercy. 
Tho * ais or barbers seem to have the most perfect caste organization of all the. 
tribes in this and the Meerut districts. There are four head-quarters:—Buland- 
shahr, with 360 villages divided into four tappas, with a tappadar to each and 
attendant chobdar or javeliu man ; Sikandarabad, with 52 villages : Hapur, 
with 210, and Dasna with 360 villages. The members are summoned according 
to a roster by the chobdar when any business is to be brought forward. Chau- 
dhris of trades are usually utilized merely for the contract of supplies, and are 
not paid or officially recognized. 

The language in use in the district is Hindi in the villages ; khdri boli, a 
medium between pure Hindi and pure Urdu, is spoken 
by the Hindus in the towns and Urdu by the Muham¬ 
madans. While there is no peculiar dialect spoken in any part of the district, 
each parganah aud almost every clan has some Shibboleth of its oavii ; thus 
the Gujars pronounce tho long ‘ a’ something like ‘ o’, as nom and kom for ndm 
and l'cam . Tho Jats of Sayaua and Agauta use mhara and thunra ( ( mine’ and 
4 thine’) for mem and tcra. The language in use in the courts was at first Per¬ 
sian, and subsequently Urdu with an abnormal Persian element, The Hindus 


Language, 
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generally, excepting the Kuyaths, are in favour of the introduction of the 
Nagai’i character into official proceedings. 

Education in the district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
1st or Meerut Circle, in concert with the loeal com- 
Education. mitteo, of which the Collector is President. The enu¬ 

meration of 1845 showed only 18 i indigenous schools in Bnlandshahr, of which 
46 were in the towns and 85 in villages, in which Persian and Arabic were 
taught, and in the remainder Hindi was the object of instruction. There wore 
587 Muhammadan pupils and 1,220 Hindus, or only one hoy under instruction 
out of every 385 persons, or one out of every 32 boys of a school-going age. 
In 1854 tahsili schools were opened, and in the same year, with tho assistance 
of the ztunindars, the halkahbaudi or village schools were established. The 
inferior zila school was opened in 1867, and the present building was erected by 
subscription in 1868. The first English school was opouod and maintained by 
Mr. Gt. D. Turnbull in 1855. The present Anglo-vernacular schools, which 
are among the best in these Provinces, arc maintained by the proceeds of an 
endowment subscribed for by the zamiudars in 1863-64. Thoy are placed at 
Bulandsliahr, Khurja, Dikii, Jowar, Sikandarabad, ancl Anupshahr. The 
Government female schools were established in 1859. Tho aided vernacular 
school belongs to the Church Missionary Society, and tho aided female schools 
to the Local Educational Committee. The following table gives tho statistics 
of education for 1860-61 and 1871-72, showing that there aro now 6,955 
pupils, or one to every 135 of the total population - 


1871-72. 


CIubs of school. 


-1 / Ztla (Inferior)... 

| g \ Ttihaili 

£ g j Halkahbandi ... 

U " 1 Female ... 

• / Auglo-vcniaculav 
§ ) Vernacular 

6 ) Female 

< < V Indigenous 


4 429 1,650 4, 318 

125 3,570 12,000 101 3,002 

2 1G 101 12 223 

. ... 4 138 

• ** ... ... 1 16 

*. G 53 

217 ],8Gl 0,590 172 |,1G5 


(388 (5,882 | 23,347(301 (5,020 1,935 




Its. 

a. 

Ka. 

a. 

Its. 

36 

4 

29 

8 

3,0S3 

4 

12 

4 

2 

2,033 

3 

G 

1 

10 

12,310 

3 

7 

3 

7 

807 

30 

0 

12 

11 

3,810 

10 

5 

2 

11 

276 

9 

4 
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An attempt was made at the census of 1872 to collect some information 
on the state of education amongst the people. Though 

Census statistics. 

not to be considered accurate or trustworthy, the 
results are tabulated here for future reference. The statement shows the num¬ 
ber of Hindus and Musalmans who can read and write (literate), and the per¬ 
centages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sex and age. 
The Christian population is so small that the statistics referring to it have been 
omitted :— 


HINDIS. 


Mdsaljij!ns. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Number. 

03 

1 

2 

S 

Percentage. 

1 to 13 

150,505 

2,182 

14 

12 to 20 ... 

67,506 

2,825 

4'1 

Above 20 ... 

185,947 

10,378 

6'5 

Total ... 

403,958 

15,385 

Itl 



33.933 515 1-5 30,765 1 

14,202 565 3’0 13,641 ■ Nil. 

42,241 1,628 3'S 41,925 . 

89,676 2,G9B ... 86,224 


These figures show the room that exists for the extension of education 
amongst the people. Taking all religions, only 1*4 per cent, of the males up 
to twelve years of ago can road and write; 4"1 per cent, of tlioso between 12 and 
20, and 5‘2 per cent, of those above 20 years of age. In other words, nearly 
95 out of 100 grown-up persons in the Bulandshahr district are destitute 
of oven the elements of primary education. Much has undoubtedly been 
done of late years to remedy this evil, hut much more remains to bo 
accomplished. 

There were nineteen imperial post-offices in the district and fourteen dis- 
P at offices triot. offices in 1870-71. The imperial offices are 

Bulandshahr, Anupsbahr, Bilhspur, Chbatari, Ohola 
Itailway Station, Dadri, Dibai, Gfalaotlii, Jewar, Jahangirabad, Jh&jar, 
Kkurja, Aurangabad, Paliusu, Silcandarabad, Sikandarabad Railway Station, 
Shikarpnr, Sayana, and Bajghat. The district offices are Ahar, Ahmadgarh, 
Gkaudera, Danpur, Daukaur, Jarcha, Kasna, Khanpur, Rabupura, Ramghdt, 
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Satthla, Surai Sadr, Surajpur, and Arniya. The statistics of these offices for 
the year 1870-71 were as follows 


j 

Year. 

j Receipts. 

Charges. 

Miscellaneous savings, 
fines. 

t 

Passengers and parcels. 

<13 00 

c 2 

2 -8 
§>■ 

j i 

M-H 
£ m 

1§ 

P.p! 

a) 

n 

m 

OJ 

a 

a 

c5 

'I 

<D 

03 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges fixed and con¬ 
tingent salaries, So. 

Mail services. 

Remittances. 

Other charges, refunds 
advances, printing. 

Cash balances. 

Total charges. 

1870-71 ... 

207 

... 

l 70 

10,302 

8,296 

18,875 

9,659 

1 

636 

8,435 

| so 

125 

18,876 

1 


The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
hooks received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 :— 
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J 

S3 
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64,911 

3,909 

1,069 

492 
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5,190 

1,014 
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8,019 

541 
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Despatched, 

66,315 
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^ 73,610 

4,611 

316 

103 

123,897 

4,283 
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183 


Since 1871 offices have been opened at Khurja Railway Station and Balka. 
These are all under tho Inspector of the Aligarh Division. Up to 1871 the 
district offices were under the village schoolmasters, who roceivod a small 
remuneration for their trouble. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
264 in 1860 was 127, and in 1870 was 187 ; the ratio 
per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in tho census of 1865 
(800,431), was in 1850, -032 ; in 1860, -015 ; in 1870, *017. The number of 
prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,321, and in 1870 was 735, of whom 20 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 618. In 1870 there 
were 231 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 93-26. One prisoner died, or -72 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 17-14-5 ; clothing, 
Rs. 2-4-6 ; fixed establishment, Rs. 16-1-4 ; contingent guards, Rs. 8-5-3; police 
guard, Rs. 4-3-10; and additions and repairs, Re. 0-15-4; or a total of 
Rs. 49-13-6. Tho total manufacture during the same year amountod to 
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Rs. 2,292, and the average earning of each prisoner Us. 16-11-8. In 1870 
the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 165 and the Hindus 486. There were 
17 prisoners under 16 years of age, 575 between 16 and 40, 131 between 40 


and 60, and 9 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were agriculturists, 359 ; labourers, 140, and shop-keepers, 43. 

The ehaukiddrs or village watchmen numbered 2,005 in 1871, or one to 
every 335 inhabitants. Their cost is met by an allot- 

Police. J 

ment from the provincial budget of Its. 36 each 
per annum. There are, besides these, 197 ehaukiddrs in the four municipalities 
and 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 1856. The regular police 
under Act V. of 1861 were, in 1871, 864 men of all grades, costing - Rs. 1,01,299, 


of which Rs. 78,619 were paid from imperial funds. Proportion of regular police 
to area, one to 2 - 20 square miles ; to total population, one to every 926 inhabit¬ 
ants. The following statement shows the crime statistics for a series of years:— 


Cases cognizable by the Police. 



Case?, 



Person.?. 


Year. 

Murder. 

Dacoity. 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

* 
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Total cognizable. 

Under inquiry. 

Prosecuted to con¬ 
viction. 

Brought to trial. 

Convicted and com¬ 
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1865 ... 

7 

3 

15 

400 

823 

II3. 
36,075 

Rs. 

11,602 

1,564 

1,020 

314 

935 

7C5 

146 

81-8 

1867 ... 

1 

... 

8 

240 

688 

37,492 

10,829 

1,2981 

682 

249 

594 

460 

120 

76-7 

1868 ... 

9 

1 

10 

443 

7 92 

33,578 

13,396 

1,618 

868 

280 

763 

562 

177 

7 3-6 

1870 ... 

8 

1 

7 

406 

440 

24,855 

9,852 

1,267 

783 

352 

748 

538 

2IO 

72-5 

1871 ... 

3 

6 

10 

705 

604 

30,781 

9,071 

1,044 

1,054 

476 

1,346 

1,206 

827 

140 

89*59 

1872 ... 

19 

4 

7 

784 

662 

32,525 

12,218 

1,726 

1,724 

385 

1,070 

65 

77-29 

1873 ... 

9 

3 

6 

626 

601 

72,222 

21,245 

1,599 

1,599 

479^ 

1,167 

835 

65 

71-55 


Not ono of the five cases of dacoity in 1871 was detected. These and 
the more heinous crimes seem to be perpetrated by organized bands who 
watch travellers proceeding by rail and attack marriage processions and 
travellers in the interior. Cattle-stealing, house-breaking, and petty theft are 
the prominent offences of the district. For the first, the extensive khadir of the 
Jumna and the large Gujar population are the chief causes, but of late years 
it has been noticed that the Giijars are gradually substituting labour and 
agricultural pursuits for their hereditary occupation of thieving. The police- 
stations are Anupshaln - , Dibai, Jaliangirabad, R&oighat, Khanpur, Aliar, 
Khurja, Jcwar, Pahasu, Arniya, Sikandarabad, Dankanr, Jhajar, Jarcha, 
Kksna, Surajpur, D&dri, Sarai Sadr, Bulandshahr, Shikarpur, Say ana, Aurang¬ 
abad, and Galaothi, with outposts at Hainan, Bodha, Kof, Makanpur, Chhap- 
ratila, Chola, Bhud, Ohitsaun, and Barfd. 
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Fiscal history. 


In consequence of the orders issued undci' Act VIII. of 1870 regarding 
the practice of female infauticido in this district, the 
Magistrate sent up three lists in 1871 : one contaiuod 
the names of 83 villages which he considered guilty; the second had tlio 
names of 176 suspected villages ; and the third had 162 villages which 
the police authorities declared came within the rules for repression. In 
March, 1871, Rajputs were proclaimed in 17 villages, J&fcs, principally of the 
Tewattia sept, in 23 ; Gujars in 33 ; Ahirs in 4; and Mina Moos in six villages, 
giving a total population of 25,311 souls, amongst whom 5,454 wove hoys and 
3,502 were girls. The rules were introduced into these villages from the 1st 
of April, 1871. Further information was asked for before dealing with the 
remaining suspected villages, and in August, 1873, the Government directed a 
comparison with the census returns of 1872, and at the same time revised the 
list. The number of Rajput villages proclaimed was reduced to nine, Juts 1o 
17, Gujars to 17, and Alurs to one village, whilst further inquiries were directed 
in regard to the Mina Meos. The inquiries in 1874 have led to recommenda¬ 
tions for the exemption of numerous villages. 

The present district, as already noticed, was formed in 1824, and up to that 

time belonged partly to Aligarh and partly to Meerut and 
Fiscal history. ° 1 J t •’ 

Muradabad. In 1211 fasti (1803-04 A.D.) the western 

parganahs wero settled by Colonol Ochterlony, at that time in charge of the Dehit 
territory. The eastern parganahs, then in the Aligarh district, were in a dis¬ 
turbed state owing to the rebellion of Duudi Khan, and an account of their 
settlement more properly belongs to the Aligarh district. The lancl-revenue of 
this distriofc for 1804-05 was close upon twenty lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
one-half was remitted on account oflossos occurring from the operations against 
DiLndiKMn,the irruptions of Holkar and Amir Khan, ami tlio marching of Ban- 
jaras with grain to supply Lord Lake’s troops at Muttra and Bhartpur (Blmrtporc). 

The first threo settlements of the ceded parganahs received from the Ali¬ 
garh district were made in that district under Ilogula- 
Ear y settlements. ^ ^ (] g, q to 1219 y aaK)> , mJ ^ 

settlements of the conquered parganahs received from Aligarh were also made 
in that district under Regulation IX. of 1805 (1213 to 1222 fasli). The fourth 
settlement of the ceded parganahs was extended by Regulation XVI. of 1816 
for five years, and again by Regulation VII. of 1822 for a second fivo years, and 
by Regulation II. of 1826 for a third term of five years or up to 123$ fasli (1831-32 
A.D.) Similarly the term of settlement of the conquered parganahs was exten¬ 
ded by Regulations IX. of 1818 and IX. of 1824 for periods of five years ending 
in 1237 fasli (1829-30 A.D.) The first four settlements of parganahs Tlnina 
Farida, Sayana, Dadri, and Shakrpur were matlo by the Collector of Meerut, 
whilst they formed a portion of that district, but the revision under Regulation 


Early settlements. 
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Present settlement. 


VII. of 1S2S for all tlie parganahs, was commenced in Aligarh before the forma¬ 
tion of this district in 1824 A.D. Mr. Tierney examined the revenue resources 
of some six hundred villages, and after him came Mr. Gt. M. Bird in 1834-35, 
who made nearly the entire settlement, but died before its completion. Mr. T. 
Tonnochy, Deputy Collector, ultimately revised and completed the settlement in 
1837 A. D. In 1841,parganahs Pahasn and Jewar, which had up to 1836 formed 
a portion of the Sumru jd'jir, were brought under settlement. Pargnnah Sayan a 
was assessed in the Meerut district by Sir H. M. Elliot, and was transferred 
to Bulandshakr in 1844 A.D. Up to 1844 the comparison of the earlier settle¬ 
ments with that at present in force is difficult, owing 
to the changes caused by the transfer of parganahs and 
villages from one district to another, and Iho alteration of the boundaries of the 
parganahs within the district. Neither tlie name, area nor revenue of the exist¬ 
ing parganahs correspond exactly with those mentioned even in the report of the 
twenty years settlement. This expired ou the SOfch -Juno, 1859, and prepara¬ 
tions for its revision were commenced as early as 18.36, hut were interrupted by the 
mutiny. In 1858 the new assessment was commenced by Mr. Charles Currie, 
who completed the revision of parganahs Agauta and Bar an; he was followed by 
the late Mr. Freeling, who assessed Anupshahr, Shik&rpur, Dihai, and Pahasn ; 
the late Mr. Lowe finished Khurja and Jewar, and Mr. R. Currie the remain¬ 
der of the district. The revision of tho assessment of the whole district with regard 
to the question of a permanent settlement, was undertaken by the last officer, 
whose report containing the final results as determined by himself and his 
predecessors was made in 1865. Owing to tlie proposals for the permanent 
settlement having taken the form of progressive assessments, Mr. "Webstar was 
dii'ected to re-revise tho assessment of those villages (380 in number 1 in which 
a progessive assessment had been made, and carried out his work in 1865-66. 
Again in 1867 a second condition (Circular S. B. li. 54 of November 27th, 
1867) was added to those on which a permanent settlement should bo based, 
and this was “ that estates the assets of which are likely to increase within 
the next twenty years should be excluded,” and to discover these estates 
another general revision was ordered. The late Mr. J. G. Robertson, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Cairnes Danicll, commenced this work, and while it 
was in progress orders (Circular S. B. R. 3 of June 13tli, 1866) were received 
for taking engagements from the proprietors for a land-revenue calculated at 
fifty-five per cent, on the rental assets and for the revision of the records, and 
in May, 1868, inquiries were further directed towards the general incidence of 
the revenue, as many supposed that it was too light. 1 On the departure of 

1 The correspondence anil reports connected with the revision of assessment in this district 
would Bill several volumes. Its statistics and the conclusions drawn from them formed, an ’im¬ 
portant part of the papers relating to the controversy as to the propriety of a permanent settle¬ 
ment during 1888-71. 


8 
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Mr. Robertson these inquiries were continued in 460 villages in all, and completed 
by KunwarLachliman Singh, Deputy Collector. Finally in June, 1871, Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned a settlement for thirty years, or to the end of 1888-9 A.D., ac¬ 
cepting the assessment at first determined on as having been adequately framed 
under the recognized principles of settlement existing at the time when it wan 
determined (G.O. No. 1019A. of June 28, 1871). Such is briefly the history 
of the settlement of the land-revenue in this district. 

As to the mode of settlement adopted, it would appear that all the officers 

concerned in tile temporary revision of settlement 
Mode of assessment. . . 

fixed their rent-rates on the prevailing average rates 

of rent for different classes of soil; average rents and rents paid in lump 
sums, and zabti or cash rents for particular kinds of produce were ascer¬ 
tained, and from the average of these the average rent-rates were calculated, 
and the different classes of soil were valued by the application of these rates. 
These rates, too, in many instances, appear to have been the guide for the 
adjustment of rent-rates in the various parganahs; variations in assessments 
being made to suit, as much as possible, the peculiar circumstances of each 
village. 

The following statement gives the revenue statistics at different 
periods: — 



■was 1,803. 
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The following statement gives the official account or land-revenue balance 
sheet from 1860-61 to 1872-73 
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Us. 
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18(10-61 

11,10,174 

9,61,076 

1,49,098 

I,3*,438 

242 

6,87] 

7,547 

13-43 

1861-62 

11,09,235 

10,73,122 

36,113 

12,747 


1 .. 

23,366 

8-25 

1862-63 

11,10,276 

10,58,688 

61, .88 

5,7-,70 

325 

39,388 

6,605 

4-65 

1863-61 

11,09,068 

10,62,571 

46,4 94 

1 ,07S 


38,739 

6,660 

419 

1864-66 

11,34,857 

10,76.814 

58,043 

1,731 

... 

39,737 

6,575 

511 

]fG5-06 ... 

11,34,857 

10,7 6,1.'30 

58,427 

... 

... 

51,852 

6,575 

615 

1666-67 

11,98,064 

1 i ,72,756 

25,308 

... 

22.481 

... 

2,827 

2’U 

1867-68 

11, '7,779 

10,78,401 

£9,378 


52,884 


6,4 94 

5-22 

1868-69 

11 .38,70!) 

70,78,421 

60,288 

464 

63/130 

... 

6 494 

5 29 

1 F 69-70 

11,38,709 

10,93 680 

46,129 

2,689 

35,94 6 

... 

6,494 

8-96 

1670-71 

11,38,709 

10,94,7 14 

43,985 

267 

37,921 

M. 

6,494 

3-80 

1871-7 2 ... 

13,66,047 

13,56,616 

9,4711 

1,71 1 

868 

at. 

6,862 

0-19 

1672-73 

12,40,758 

12,32,792 

7,966 

767 

674 


6,315 

o.i a 


Bulandshahr is one of the few districts in these provinces possessing a 
wealthy indigenous landed aristocracy. In other 
Leading families. districts there are men with larger estates and more 

wealth .than the landowners of this district can boast of, but here the family 
of the founder still remains in possession of the ancestral estates in the midst 
of his clan, and is able to exercise an influence on the people for good or evil 
which no auction-purchaser can hope to aspire to. A brief notice of each of 
the principal families is therefore necessary to give a correct idea of the people 
of the district. 

Tho ancestors of the Lalkhani family were Badgujars (Bargujars) who settled 
Badgdjars, L 5 1 k h S n i hi the district about 1185 A. D. It is said that the iinmi- 
ferai| y ■ gration of tho Lalkhani branch was due to the invitation 

of Prithiraj, the Chauhan ruler of Dehli, who invited their assistance in the 
great war with the Chandels of Mahoba. The Bulandshahr tradition makes 
Partap Bingh the leader, and relates that he undertook the cause of an injured 
Kah&rin who lived near Kheriya and released her husband, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Mina Meos of Kheriya. The Rajput troops suffered 
severely in the contest, the Kaliar was killed, and the Kaharin became a sati. 
With her dying breath she invoked the blessings of heaven on her gallant 
deliverer, and promised him the sovereignty of the surrounding country. This 
was partly fulfilled, a few days after, by the marriage of Partap Singh with 
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the daughter of the Dor Raja of Koil, with whom he received 150 villages as 
dowry. Partap Singh joined the Ohauhan army iii the Mahoha campaign, and 
on his return settled at Pahasu in the centre of his newly acquired estate, 
where he rapidly acquired great power. According to Tod the Badgujars are 
the descendants of Lava, the elder son of Rama, and were expelled from their 
ancient settlements in Rajawar or Raj or in Macheri of the Jaipur State by the 
Kachhwahas. Prom Partap Singh’s son, Jatu, the Badgujars of Katehir are 
derived. The eldest son, Ranu, remained in this district, and his son Binrslj re¬ 
moved the head-quarters to Channdera, which long continued the principal seat 
of the family. The Barauli family of Badgujars in the Aligarh district trace 
their origin to Raja Raj dec of the solar race, who ruled at Mhoheri. The grand¬ 
son of Rajdeo married a sister of Prithiraj, and their son Partap Singh joined 
the forces of his uncle in the great Oliauh^n war. The Aligarh legend makes 
Partap Singh the leader of an army against Kuinaun, not Mahoha. His camp 
was pitched amongst a cluster of Meo villages, and was plundered by the 
people of the neighbourhood. Iu revenge for this, he attacked the Meos and 
defeated them, and as reward received 175 villages as dowry with the daughter 
of the Dor Chieftain of Koil. On his return from Kuinaun the Raja settled 
in Barauli and iucreased his possessions to the number of 1,656 villages. The 
Barauli Badgujars call themselves the elder branch, and say that the title 
of Rao now borne by them was conferred on their ancestors by Prithiraj him¬ 
self, as an honorific appellation to he borne by the elder branch alono. They 
claim descent from .Ranu, the oldest son of Partap Singh, and say that the Liil- 
khani Badgujars are descended from Jatu. From Basant; Pal, another son, 
come the Badgujars of taluka Majhaula in the Budaun district; those of laluka 
J ad war, in the same district, are descended from Badliou Deo, a fourth son, 
and the Badgujars of taluka Narauli, in the Moradabad district, are descendants 
of Hatbi Sah, a fifth son. 

As to the cause of the settlement of the clan in the Duab, an inscription of 
Dor inscription of Pri- Prithiraj shows that he engaged in a war with the Dora, 
tlwa ^ and thought his victory over them important enough to 

cause it to be recorded on stone. In this conflict the Badgujars wore important 
allies of the conqueror, and, notwithstanding the romantic story of the daughter 
of the Raja of Koil, received from Prithirdj their first, lands as the ordinary wages 
of mercenary troops. This theory has probability on its sido even if it takes 
away a little from the glory of Partap Singh’s achievements. Eleventh in 
descent from Partap Singh came Lai Singh, who was a great favourite of the 
Emperor Akhar, and received from him the name of Lai Khan : hence this 
branch of the family is known by the name Lnlkhdni. Salivahan, a son of Lai 
Khan, received from the Emperor Shahjahan in 1049 II. (1639 A.D.) 
proprietary rights in sixty-four villages around PaMsu, which was formed into 
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a pargimah known as Salivalianpuf. Itmad Rai, the son of Salivahan, lost every 
thing by iiis carelessness and weakness, and we bear nothing of the family for 
some generations. During the reign of Aurangzib the family became 
Musalmans, and in the seventh generation Shah Alam granted to Nahar Ali 
Khdn in 1188 H. (1774 A. D.) the taluka of Pitampur. During the llar- 
hatta occupation Nahar Ali Khan opposed General Perron, and his estates 
were confiscated and conferred upon his nephew Diindi Khan. Both of these 
men opposed the British in 1803, and an account of their rebellion and the 
confiscation of their estates will he found under the history of the Aligarh dis¬ 
trict. Previous to this Nahar Ali Khan had divided his estate amongst his 
relatives : Diindi Khan, his nephew, received 30 villages ; Nahar Ali Khan 
retained 30 villages, with head-quarters at Pitampur; Mardan Ali Khan 
two villages, with Chhatari, and Sardar Ali Khan two villages. Diindi Klnin was 
pardoned and went into exile, and his son Ranmast Khan was confirmed in all 
his ancestral possessions. Notwithstanding this lenity Ranmast Khan again 
rose in rebellion, and his estates were confiscated and conferred upon Mardan 
Ail Khan. Ranmast Khan was again pardoned in 1820 and allowed to live 
in the Aligarh district, on a pension of Rs. 500 per month; he died in 1839. 
Ashraf Ali Khan and Mazhar Ali Khan, brothers of Ranmast Khan, have 
also deceased. The latter had two sons, Rahim Ali Khan and Amrao Bahadur. 
Of these Amrao Bahadur was adopted by Ashraf Klian and joined the rebels 
in 1857 with his father and brother and perished in the siege. Mazhar Ali 
Khan and Rahim Ali Khan were both subsequently taken prisoners; the 
former died whilst on his way to trial, and the latter was transported for life. 
So ends the story of the nephews of Nahar Ali Khan. 1 

Nahar Ali Khan was also ousted by the Marhattas and retired to Imlfini. 

Al' ki ' He subsequently joined them in their attacks on the 

Panjab, and was restored to his former estates. He 
opposed the British with Diindi Khan, and in 1805 his fort of Turkipura was 
taken and his lands were confiscated. 2 On his death they were restored to his 
son Akbar Ali Khan, who settled at Pindrawal. Akbar Ali Khan’s only son 
died at an early age in 1844, and on the death of Akbar Ali Khfin himself, his 
widow, Karim-ul-nissa, managed to keep the property together, hut subsequently 


1 The following are references amongst the Board’s records to this family : -September 18, 
1804, No. 21 : February 22, 1805, No. 4 : 22nd October, 1805 ; 22nd January, 1806, No. 5. Par- 
gauaba Noli, Khair, Pitampur, and Shiksirpur were settled with Ranmast Khan. His claim to 
remissions allowed. 16th August, 1806, No. 2; 2nd September, 1806, No, 23. Unable to 
settle with him, he refuses to give up accounts, so that a force was sent after him and his father, 
on the approach of which he fled. 3rd July, 1807, No. 12; 25th September, No. 15; 29th 
September, No. 1 ; 31st October, 1807, No. 32, 3 Board’s Records, 3rd June, 1806, No. I; 

14th October, 1806, No. 1; 19th May, 1809, No. 15 ; 23rd May, 1809, No. 3 ; 7th March, 1817, 
No. 4, 
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quarrels arose between Latff-ul-nissa, the daughter of Akbar Khan, and 
Fahfin-ul-Nissa, the widow of his son. The former married Kasim A!i Khan, 
the Sayyid Talukadar of Kutaya in the Umballa (Ambala) district, in the 
Panjab, and their son, Bakir Ali Kh&n, received by arbitration 24 out of 38 
shares into which the villages comprising the Pindrawal estate was divided, 
and is the existing incumbent. He also holds large estates in pargauahs Koil, 
Khair, and Atrauli of the Aligarh district. 

Mardan Ali Khan, 1 though a near relative of Di'indi Khan, sided with the 
British and received in reward the greater portion of 
Dundi Khan’s estates. Ho extended bis property by 
judicious purchases, and ou bis death left to his five sons about 124 villages in 
this district and 60 in the Muttra and Aligarh districts. The widow of one 
son took the majority of the villages in the Muttra estates, and the remaining 
four bous founded the following estates in this district :— 

(1.) Danpur estate, owned by Kunwar Wazir Ali Khan, son of Mardan 
Ali Khan, and now a pensioned Deputy Collector, consists of 22 villages in 
pargauah Dibai. His son died in 1857, and lie has adopted his daughter’s son, 
Maskuk Ali Klidn, who is the present manager of, and declared heir to, tlio 
estate. 


Manlan Ali Khan. 


(2.) Dharmpur estate, founded by Muhammad Zahur Ali Khan, son of 
Mardan Ali Khan, comprises 29 villages. On his death, whilst on pilgrimage 
at Medina in 1872, his estates were divided amongst his three sons and tlio widow 
of a fourth. Zahur Ali Khan received 13 villages from his father, 4 from 
Government in 1858, and purchased 12 others. 

(3 ) Pah&su estates, founded by Murad Ali Khan, son of Mardan Ali Khan, 
is now in possession of the sons of Murad Ali Khdu : viz., Faiz Ali Kli4n, 
C.S.I., prime-minister of the Jaipur State, Iindad Ali Khan, and throe 
others. TLo estate has recently been divided amongst the brothers by private 
arbitration. 

(4.) Chhaldri estate .—Muhammad Mahmud Ali Kliau of Chliattlri received 
a large estate from bis father Mardan Ali Khan, to which Malagarh was added 
for services during the mutiny, and many villages were purchased, making over 
42 villages in this district, containing some of the most valuable estates in tlio 
district. In the Aligarh district he possesses large estates, in parganulis Koil, 
Murthal, Khair, and Hathras. 2 Mahmud Ali Khan is an Honorary Magistato 
since 1862. 


1 For the history of Mardan Ali Khan bog Board’s Records, 0 th May, 1800, Nos. 10 , 11 j 6th 
September, 1806, No. 16 ; 10th September, 1806, No. 4 ; 16th September, 1800 , Nob. 9-13 ; 9th 
June, 1808, No. 66 ; 7th October, 1809, No, 2, 3 Board’s Records, 1 and 19, I lth November, 

1806, No. 9 ; 13th May, 1866, No. 5 ; 6th June, 1815;6th December, 1822, No. 1 ; 26th August, 
1823, No. 1 ; 29th October, 1823, No. 6, 
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Amongst tlm Hindu Badgujars, the most important was the family that 

. , , , founded the Anupshahr estate. Amin Rdi was a "ate- 

Anupsbnhr estate. „ 1 o 

keeper of the seraglio in Akbar’s time, and attached 

himself to the person of Jahdugir. The latter, in his memoirs, relates that 
Ami]) Rdi saved his life whilst out tiger shooting, and in doing so showed such 
boldness and courage that he rewaided him with the the grant of a chaurdsi, 
or eighty-four villages, in jagir on each side of the Ganges, with the title of 
Raja Aid f.iai Sinha Dalan (‘ the foremost among Rajas and the vanquisher of 
tigers’). Raja Ani Hai first built Jahangirabad and then removed to Bliador 
as more centrical, and called it, after his own name, Anupsliahr. Sixth from 
Ani lloi caino Aehul Singh, whose two sods Tara Singh and Madho Singh 
divided the hitherto single estate among themselves. Tdra Singli took Amip- 
shahr and Madho took Jahangirabad. Tara Singh died without issue, and the 
three sons of Madho Singh redistributed the estate. Umed Singh got possession of 
Amipshahr, and Ivlioras Raj and Bhawani Singh took Jahangirabad. Shortly 
after the British occupation of these provinces, Raja Slier Singh, son of Umed 
Singh, was rewarded for his defence of Anupsliahr, against Biindi Khdn in 1805, 
but subsequently sold the whole of his zamindari, except Sarora and another village, 
to Raja Kishau Chand, called also the Ldld Babu of Pdikpara in Calcutta, and 
late husband of the Rani Katyani. Thus 72 villages comprising the Amipshahr 
estate were disposed of. Twelve villages out of these 72 were sold for arrears 
of revenue in 1815-16, on the Laid Babu turning fakir. Owing to alterations 
in the arrangement of the parganah in 1844, only 48 villages of the Amipshahr 
estate now lie within the Amipshahr parganah. The Rani Katyani is the 
registered proprietor, but the entire profits from these villages form the 
endowment of a Hindu temple at Brindabau in the Muttra district. This 
property has for several years been under the Court of Wards. The last 
villages remaining to Rani Jiwau Kunwar Badgujarin, daughter of Sher Singh, 
wore sold in 1865 to Zahur Ali Khdn of Dharmpur. Ofthe 22 villages belonging 
to Khoras Raj, eleven were sold in 1220 j'asli (1812-13) and purchased at auc¬ 
tion for Nawdb Mastafa Khdn, by Martaza Khan, a Risdladdr in Sindia’s army, 
who received the jagir of Pahval from Lord Lake. Khoras Raj sold five vil¬ 
lages to Ibddnlluh Khdn of Khdnpur, and six villages passed into the hands of 
Rai Sidha Lai by a fraudulent transaction, of which Rani Suraj Kunwar was 
the victim. Other members of the family still hold a few villages in the Budaun 
and Moradabad districts, but not a siugle acre of their once splendid estates 
is now held in this district in the direct line. Some Brahmans make a living 
by reciting the history of this family. 

Family of Sayyid Mir Khan Paghmdni, Sirdar Bahddur. The Sirdar is a 
Muswi or Mashadi Sayyid, and was a resident of Pagh- 
mdn, about six kos from Kdbul, who on account of 


Afghans, 
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Skinner estate. 


services rendered to Alexander Burnos in his Kabul Mission, and subsequently to 
the English in their retreat from Kabul, was rewarded with a pension of 
Rs. 600 a month. On this account he was expelled from Kabul and settled 
with his uncle Jan Fishan Khan, another Kabuli refugee, at Sardhana, in tlm 
Meerut district. For his services in the mutiny the Sirdar received Rs. 200 
per mensem additional pension and ten villages from the Khanpur estate, to 
which lie has added much by purchase, and lie is now ono of the leading land¬ 
holders. He is much esteemed by the Europeans for the courage shown by 
him, on many occasions, in their behalf, and naturally, perhaps for the same 
reason, disliked by the natives. 

Colonel James Skinner, C.B., was the son of a Scotchman in the East India 
Company’s service, who had married a Rajput lady. 
His life has been written by Mr. Fraser 1 from whom 
we learn that Skinner at an early age entered the Markatta service and attained 
to high command under DeBoigno. When the latter dismissed his European 
officers, Skinner took service undor Lord Lake, only stipulating that ho should 
not be asked to fight against his former master. He received eleven villages 
as a perpetual revenue-free grant for his services, and was made .a Companion 
of the Bath. 2 He then took up his residence at Bilaspur, the centre of his 
jd//{r, where he built a strong fort, and added considerably to his possessions 
by judicious purchases. Ho died in 1842, leaving five sons who wore to enjoy 
the profits of the one hundred villages composing the estate. Mr. Alexander 
Skinner, well known as Sikandar Sdhib, is now the manager. Mr. Thomas 
Skinner kept down mutiny in his portion of the district in 1857, for which lio 
received fifteen villages as a reward, but, these have been so mismanaged by his 
son, a somewhat dissipated young man, that it was found necessary to place 
them under the Court of Wards in 1872. 

The founder of the Malagarh estate was Hakddd Klinn, Amil of Baran, who in. 

1783 obtained possession from the former proprietor for 
a rent-free grant of 75 higlms. In 1793 ho was ejected 
by the Markatta leader Madlio Mao Phalkiya, and retired to Muvadabad. His 
son, Bahadur Khan, obtained in 1805 the lease of 34 villages, at a fixed revenue, 
in Agauta, and among them Malagarh, and also the lease of 15 neighbouring 
villages. These remained in the possession of his descendants until, in 1857, 
Walidad Khan, son of Bahadur Khan, being related by marriage to the "Dehli 
family, espoused their cause and set himself up as governor of the district. 


Malagarh estate. 


1 Skinner’s Lite by Fraser, 2 Vols., Inn., 1838. The foil nving references to the B aird'a IlocordB 
are connected with tne Skinner estate —1th July, 1807, No. 26 ; 24th December 1308, No. 13 ; 
lath June, 1809, No. 31 A. ; 28th June, 1809, No 21 ; 7t,h July, 1809, No 25 ; 2nd April, 1810 , 
No. 41, 18th August, 1809,No. 21 ; 8th September, 1809, No. 28 (3) ; ’9th January, 1819 ’Con¬ 
firmed by G. 0. 26tl\ September, 1826 . 
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After plundering the neighbouring villages lie was mot bv the British at ilarau 
uni totally d-feahul. His property was confiscated and divided among those 
\vho assisted in the pacification of the district. 1 

The Khunpuv estate once comprised some 225 villages in this and flic adjacent 
. , , districts, and was founded by one Allu Afghan in 

the reign of Shahjalian, whoso head-quarters were at 
(Hiautn Nasirabad, the name of which he changed to Khaiipur Gliautu. The 
seventh in descent, Abdul Latlf Khan, opposed the British in 1857, and was 
punished by transportation for life and the confiscation of all his property, con¬ 
sisting of 75 villages in full proprietary right and 10 villages in mortgage. 
The greater part of his estate was conferred in reward on Sayyid. Mir Kluin 
Sirdar Bahadur. 


Jits of Kuclicliesar. 


The Malakpur estate consists of 32 villages, of which 2], including Malakpur, 

, r , , , arc iu parganali Amipsliahr. Abdul Baiun,an Khan, 

Mulakpuv estate. 

the father of the present owner, Faiz Ahmad Khan, of 
Datauli in the Aligarh district, purchased this property about forty-five years 
ago from Mr. Mercer, an indigo planter, who had a factory at Malakpur, and 
had purchased liis villages from time to time from the resident proprietors, 
mostly Patlians. 

Sir II. M. Elliot in liis Piitli report notes the grasping character of Rao 
c „ . , Patch Singh, the representative of the Kuchchosar 

family from 1816 to 1S29, and giyc3 some interesting 
particulars concerning tlio family which deserve reproduction here. The family 
belongs to the Dalai gotra and was founded by four brothers, Blinal, Jagram, 
Jatmal, and Gfinva, who came from Mandoti in Haritina about 180 years ago. 
The first three settled in the village of Chitsona in parganali Sayana, and Gunva 
took possession of lands in parganali Ciiandausi in the Muradabnd district. 
Rliutil was succeeded by Manji Itdm, who had two sons, Rai Singh and Chliatar 
Singh. Chliatar Singh took service with Mirzn Ali Beg, jugircldr of Chitsona, 
and during the troubles that ensued managed to secure a great portion of his 
master’s estate for hiinsulf. He was the first of tlio family that attained to any 
power. He had two sons, Magni Ram and Ramdlian Singli. Both of them 
joined the Jfits of Bliartpur in I ho campaign undertaken by Jnwaliir Singh to 
avenge the death of his father Suraj Mai. Najib-ud-daula found means to in¬ 
duce them to abandon the Bliartpur Jats, and to retain them on his side, he granted 
to them Kuclicliesar in jdgir, with tire title of Rao and the office of chornuir , or 
“ destroyer of thieves,” for the nine surrounding parganalis, as well in order to 
restore order as to restrain the Jdt leaders themselves from committing depre¬ 
dations. They then seized upon a large number of villages in parganalis Saydna, 

1 Board’s Records, 8th August, 1825, No. 8 ; 12th September, 1825, No. 3 ; 20tli April, 1826, 
No. 4. See ’history’ posted. 
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Putli and Tliaint Farida, and continued their plundering expeditions unchecked 
until the merchants of Makri complained to AMsyiib Klmn of Koil and induced 
him to proceed to chastise these rievers. 

In 1773 Afrasyab Khan captured and sacked the Jut forts of Kuchohe- 
Afi’isyab Kh&u restrains «*» Sayana, and Sliakratila. Ramdhau, Magni Ram 
the Jats. and their families were taken prisoners and brought 

io Koil. Here they managed to effect tlieir escape, and fled first to Siraa and 
eventually to Muradabad, where they obtained employment under the 
Marhattas. Three or four years afterwards Magni 11am died, some say at 
Sirsa, and others at Ktichchcsar. He left three sons, Sukhi, Eati Don hit, 
and Bisliau by one wife, and four by another (Jawahir, Him, &c.), but. it was 
to his favourite wife, Bhawau, that he intrusted an amulet, in the inside of which 
was pointed out the- spot where lixs treasure was concealed in Blmwan 
Bahadurnagnr. film agreed to sell her secret, to Ramdhan, the brother of 
Magni, on condition that he married her, as was customary among the Juts. 
Ramdhau agreed to his, but as soon as he obtained the treasure refused to 
carry out his share of the compact) and used the money for his own aggrandise¬ 
ment and the ruin of his brother’s family. 

Ramdhau succeeded to the whole estate in 1790, and obtained an htimrdri 
^ ^ sanad or perpetual louse from Sli&h Alum of parganahs 

“ " I*uth, iSayana, Thana Farida, and talukas Datiyana and 

Sayyidpnr, at a yearly revenue of Ks. 40,000. This grant was confirmed by 
Mirza Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent of Shah Alam, in 1794, and again by the 
British Government in 1803. Rao Ramdhau died in prison in Meerut, in 18Lfi f 
and on liis death the grant was settled with the original proprietors, but the jj&gir 
of Kachcliesar KMs was granted revenue-free in perpetuity to his son, Rao 
Fateh Singh, by Lord Moira in the same year, Ramdhan Singh had behaved 
very badly to his nephews. He is said to have killed Rati and other sons and 
grandsons ofliis brother. The rest of the family tied to ldnagar, and about five 
or six years after they had settled in that village, implored the aid of Ihiyaji, 
the Marhatta air.il of Meerut, who gave them Chhajupur near Meerut and some 
other villages on a fixed lease. Other members of the family settled in other- 
villages of this and the Meerut district, and Fateh Singh, on his accession to 
the estate, gave them some small allowance as maintenance. One of them, 
Rao Partab Singh, subsequently obtained a share of the estate. 

When Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to settle the estates on the death of Ram- 

I'ateii Singh. dllan Sin S' 1 b he is said to have directed all present to 

range themselics into two ranks, one representing 
the mitkadams and inferior tenants, and the other the claimants to the proprie¬ 
tary right. The result of this summary proceeding was that “most through 
fear of Fateh Singh, or apprehension of causing an increase uf land-re 1 venue by 
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a disputed title, and others through total ignorance of the consequences which 
would ensue from not having their names recorded, stood on the side of the 
inferior tenants and afforded no opposition to Fateh Singh’s admission.” He 
thus became proprietor of nearly all the estates usurped by his father and uncle, 
with the exception of the few from which lie was ousted by the special commis¬ 
sion in after years. Having thus gained a q/msi-legal footing in the entire 
estate, Falcli Singh commenced a systematic career of acquisition which 
enabled him at his death, in 1830, to leave his son Rao Bahadur Singh one 
hundred lakhs in specie and vast estates. His first efforts were devoted to 
crushing the old proprietors. At every settlement and sale he outbid them 
for their estates, or ran them up to a ruinous price. In such cases he left 
them the estates, but quietly waited until tlieir involvements became irretriev¬ 
able; then these unfortunates,’when incarcerated for revenue balances or decrees 
of Court, wore eventually obliged to mortgage or sell their estates to the very 
man who ruined them. Through a clever set. of agents he was ever ready to lend 
money at more favourable rates than the. village banker, and pretended it to be 
a favour to he permitted to supply the funds for marriage festivities. The 
result may be easily imagined: in no long time he was getting possession of 
nearly the whole of Pdth and Sajama when the settlement under Regulation IS. 
of 1833 commenced. Sir H. M. Elliot, then, made arrangements by which he 
trusted to render those transfers less frequent, and by a thnoly reduction save 
the property of those that remained independent from the grasp of the Jat 
usurer. Ho writes Muhaminadpur, Rarua, Kardoli, and the Path an vil¬ 
lages have received considerable abatement, though lam afraid that in the end 
Sir H. Elliot on Euohcho- the poverty, the debt, and, above all, the indolence of 
S1U '' the samindars will cause them to surrender their 

estates into his possession. Tho villages, however, under his management are 
certainly kept in good repair, and the cultivators and tenants have no cause to 
complain of severe and oppressive treatment. That his authority should be 
questioned, that he should not he able to retain possession of many, of which 
he is the avowed proprietor, is sufficiently accounted for by the struggle and 
reluctance which must always be eutertained in resigning a dearly cherished 
inheritance. So far as this opposition lias been carried, it has been found 
necessary to allow some claimants to continue in possession of the disputed 
villages, upon the condition of paying a large amount of malikdna to Rao Fateh 
Singh, and indeed so long as these alterations, which tend to produce disturb¬ 
ances and affrays, remain unsettled, the assignment of malikdna in all his 
villages is worth j 7 of adoption as a temporary expedient. The chief objection 
that offers itself is the exorbitance of the terms which Fateh Singh himself 
imposes. He asserts that lie would not resign his claim to the malguzari in 
the disputed villages without an equivalent of 25 per cent, upon the present 
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revenue. The very magnitude of the sum which the claimants would thus have 
to pay would render all attempt at accommodation of, this nature per¬ 
fectly futile. For fifteen or twenty per cent, as malihuna, no doubt, the resi¬ 
dent claimants would be happy to enter into a compromise, and Fateh Singh 
would certainly consult his own interests by accepting this amount, for at pre¬ 
sent ho is represented to have about Ids. 1,50,000 outstanding against his 
undor-teiiauts. Nevertheless, permanent tranquillity would not bo ensured by 
this arrangement, and nothing could finally settle the relative position of tho 
two parties hut a well-grounded decision in tho Diwani Court, or by a commis¬ 
sion specially deputed for the purpose of enquiry. Without doubt ho has no 
right whatever to many of these villages which lro holds. In some Magni 
Ram or Ramdhan Singh established their authority by more force and oppres¬ 
sion, and as these were not available under tho present rule, their sucoossor has 
adopted more insidious moans, either to acquire new estates or strengthen his 
hold in those which wero disputed. The manner in which Ramdhan Singh 
obtained the zamiudari of seine of the villages held in muharari is of course 
related by the present generation with the most aggravated colouring ; but oven 
allowing for native credulity and the excitement natural to injured men, it can¬ 
not he denied that his right was acquired by the cxcroiso of tho most rigorous 
and cold-blooded barbarity,” 

Fateh Singh, as already stated, died in 1839, and his son Rao Bahadur 
„ ,,, , Singh succeeded in adding, 20 villages, comprising 

taluka iihatwara m pnrganali Far an and seven vil¬ 
lages in taluka Palwiira of parganali Pulh, to the already largo estate. Jfo 
had three sons : Laehlnnan Singh, who died doing his father’s lifetime, 
Grnlab Singh, and an illegitimate son by a Rajput woman, Rao BahAdur 
expressed his intention of leaving his estates equally to his two sons, and 
this led to constant quarrels between him and Guhib Singh, who resented 
the intrusion of his illegitimate brother. Rao Bahadur was foully murdered 
in his own house in 1817, it is believed, at tho instigation of his son Guhib 
Singh. The four assassins actually concerned in the murder were captured, tried 
and sentenced to capital punishment, but Guhib Singh escaped by moans of his 
wealth and power. Ammo Singh, the illegitimate son, sued for a share in the 
estate, but his suit was dismissed in 1859 by the Sadr Diwani Adnlat. Guhib 
Singh received estates assessed at Rs. 7,083 for his services during the mutiny'. 
He died in 1859 and was succeeded by his widow, Jaswant Knnwar, to whom 
ho had given permission to adopt a son. She died without making the adop¬ 
tion, and was succeeded by Blnip Kumvar, her daughter. Bluip Knnwar died 
without issue in 1861, and was succeeded by her husband Khuslial Singh, 
nephew and adopted son of tho late rebel Raja Rahar Singh of Bnllabligarh! 
Amrao Singh again pressed his claim in tho courts, with tho same results? and 
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a new competitor arose in tlie slxapo of Eao Partap Singh, one of the grandsons 
of Magni Earn. The matter was then referred to arbitrators in 1868, wl;o 
awarded five-sixteenths to Magni Rani's grandson Rao Partap Singh, six-six¬ 
teenths to Grilab Singh’s illegitimate brother Amrao Singh, and the remainder 
to Khushal Singh, husband of Bliup Ivumvar, deceased. None of these men 
have male issue, and Amrao Singh lias lately given one of his two daughters 
in marriage lo Khushal Single The treasure amassed by Fateh Singh has all 
been expended in tlie litigation, and, in addition, the estate, consisting in 18(J5 
of some 270 villages in this district, Meerut, and Morudalmd, is heavily encum¬ 
bered, and must, sooner or later, come into tlie hands of the money-lenders. 
A step in this direction has already been made by the institution of suits now 
being litigated by tlie remaining descendants of Magni 11 a n against the whole 
of the present possessors of the proprietary right. Mr. Forbes, writing in 1868 
of the Meerut estate anil their management, says :— u He (the Kuchehesar Raja) 
is the largest proprietor in the pargauah (Piitli), and the worst without doubt. 
He is not a good landlord. For some years law suits have been going on 
between the rival claimants, and, as might lie expected, the estate has suffered 
in consequence. Land has fallen out of cultivation and villages are partly depo¬ 
pulated. Now that the final decree has been given by the civil courts there is 
little hope of improvement, the present proprietor being indolent and influenced 
by worthless advisers.” 

The Graur Brahmans of Shikarpur are a very old colony, tracing back thoir 
settlement to the times of the Pandavas. A ohauvdm 
Tin, Guurs of >. hikarpui. ^ v jjj a g eg arolm( { Govindpur Kautain, the old name of 

Shikarpur, was held by Gam- Brahmans free of revenue until the time of the 
Dors. During the Ghori invasion the Gaurs were ousted by the Tagas, who 
murdered the Gaur Chaudhri, but they subsequently recovered their estates, 
only to he again ousted by Shaikh Mansur about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that the Shaikh had invited the Chaudhri and his relatives 
to a feast and there barbarously murdered them, and that Nfinale Chand, son of 
the murdered Chaudhri, revenged his father by slaying Shaikh Mansur, and 
received again the lands that the former had usurped. In Akbar’s time par- 
' ganah Shikarpur was given in j&gir to a number of Sayyids, hut when these 
offended Aurangzeb, the jugir was resumed and the management of the chaurdsi 
was again intrusted to the Gaur Chaudhri. Of the original 84 villages Chaudhri 
Lachhman Singh now holds 23, and his relatives, of the same stock, hold 22 
villages. The ancient possession of the Gaurs in this district is curiously sup¬ 
ported by an inscription of the third century noticed hereafter. 

The Bhal Rajputs appear to be a corrupted branch of the great Solankhi clan, 
probably connected with the Balia lords of BM1 in 

Bhals of Itliuija, Saurashtra, They entered this district under their leader 
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K'n-at Singli by permission of GhayAs-ud-dra Tughlik and expelled the Mina 
Meos. They call themselves descendants of Sevang Deo, a nephew of the llaja of 
Gujrat, and say that even in the time of Prithiraj they received eight villages 
in this district for services rendered in the Malioba war, and again in the wars 
of Shikab-ud-din Ghori, Hamir Singh, their leader, obtained the title of BliAla 
Sultan, or 1 ‘ lord of the lance.” Kirat Singh was seventh in descent from Hamir, 
who was himself fourth in descent from SArang Deo. The BMls settled 
around Blioti Shahabad, the old bead-quarters of parganah Kliurja, and made 
Arniva the capital of one branch and Kakatir the capital of another. During 
the reign of Kliizr Khan, Khan Chand, the seventh in descent from Kirat 
Singh, embraced Islam to please Darya Ivhan Lodi, and to recover one-half the 
estate from his brother, who claimed tho whole. His Mnsalman name was 
Malha Khan. His son Lad Khan, and nephew Narpat Singh, removed to 
Kliuvja in Akbar’s reign and received tho office of Chaudhri. Knnwar Azam 
Ali Khan, the head of the Mnsalman branch, now owns 44 villages, and Chau- 
dhris Konidli Singh, Udeya Singh, Lai Singh, and Biji Singh o,f tho Hindti 
branch own 3-4 villages. 

The tenures in this district do not differ in their incidents from those in 


the other districts of tho upper Duab. From Mr. Jt. 
Tenures. „ . , . ‘ , ,, „ „„ 

Currie s report it appears that there are 1,206 zamm- 

dari estates in the district, 324 pattidari, and 273 b hay a char a estates. There 

are besides these 31-1- villages, comprising 34 estates held revenue-free, in all 

of which sub-settlements liavo been formed between the actual proprietors 

and the assignees of tho Government revenue 


Description of 
grant. 





Rs. 

Altamglia ... 

u 

13,273 

Ditto ... 

4 

3,480 

Madadtuash ... 

5 

2,460 

Ditto 

1 

5,164 

Religious 

2 

1,390 

Madadmasli ... 

2 

1,335 

For two lives ... 

1 

1,355 

Madadmash ... 

fi 1 

4,450 

Total 

31 J 

32,867 


When and by whom conferred. 


Conferred hy the Marquis of Hastings on Colonel James 
Skinner and his heirs for ever. December 6th, 1822. 

On Colonel Robert Skinner and his heirs f r ever. January, 
1st, 1819. ' 

By Malliar Ban of Indiir on Sauta Bui and her heirs for 
ever, before the British occnpotion. 

To Rao Fateh Singli and his heirs for ever by the Gov¬ 
ernor-General. May 10th, 1816. 

By the Pesliwa and Shah Alain respectively for the sup¬ 
port of a temple and a mosque. 

By Shah Alaui, in 1190 Hijri, on Abdul Aziz. 

On Chsudhris Rafan Singli and Gopal Singh, May fitli, 1861, 
for loyalty during the mutiny. 

Conferred at various times by different rulers 'on different 
persons in perpetuity. 
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Alienations. 


During tlie yours lSiffi to 1859 the alienations of lauJ are shown below. 

Baniyas and Maliajans were not the principal pur¬ 
chasers, who appear to have been the old established 
zamiuddrs in the neighbourhood, on whom also most of the confiscated villages 
were conferred. 


Modes and extent of alienations of land during 1839-1859. 


Pargannh. 

Alienaiion 6?/ 
private ar¬ 
rangements. 

Alienation by 
decree of 
Court . 

Total. 

Still held by 
original 
proprietors. 

Confiscated 

for 

rebellion. 

‘P 

o c3 
tj tc 
rt 
C ' 

W 

H-t 

O oJ 
c LC 

o £ 

o 

Total. 

V 

a o 
t to 

4S ri 

Portions. 

a 

H 

^ . 

Q) CJ 

±r, 

c *— 
« 

zn 

n 

.2 

u 

o 

Ph 

i 

V 

a a 

u Ct 

c — 
w 

Ztl 

fl 

o 

+s 

U 

0 

P-4 

Entire vil¬ 
lage. 

Portions. 

Agauta ... 


3 

12 

15 


3 

3 

3 

15 


15 

21 

2 

Baian ... 


46 

37 

b3 

1 

24 

25 

47 

61 

25 

4S 

21 

3 

Slnkirpur ... 

M> 

13 

19 

32 

9 

6 

16 

22 

25 

35 

25 

2 

in 

Sayaofl ... 

• II 

5 

13 

18 

in 

14 

14 

5 

27 

52 

19 

7 

... 

Anupsha.hr ... 

III 

2 

7 

0 

ii 

6 

17 

13 

13 

78 

10 

5 

& 

Aliar ... 

• • t 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

5 

4 

31 

19 

81 

15 

Dibit 

III 

13 

32 

45 

,,, 

9 

9 

13 

41 

95 

39 

IM 

3 

Pabnsu ... 

• « l 

20 

23 

49 

6 

7 

12 

31 

30 

44 

19 

6 

5 

Khurja ... 

III 

26 

78 

104 

7 

52 

69 

33 

130 

52 

73 

mm 

i 

Jewar 

III 

4 

35 

39 

2 

22 

EH 

Kl 

57 

31 

55 


•*» 

Sikandarabad 

III 

11 

30 

41 

1 

34 

35 

12 

64 

66 

46 

na 

18 

Dankaur 


IS 

27 

45 

2 

3 

5 

20 

30 

54 

39 

mu 

9 

Dadri ... 


12 

26 

37 

13 

37 

50 

25 

62 

86 

60 

m 

4 

Total 

... 

182 

341 

623 

53 

218 

271 

235 

559 

G98 

477 

161 

66 


The official returns for the years 1860-61 to 1872-73 are given below. 
There are no materials from which the caste or occupation of either buyer or 


seller can be determined :— 


Year. 

Undue order a of Court, 

By PRIVATE TRANSFER. 

Sale. 

Number of other 
cases. 

Total cumber of 
cases. 

Sale. 

Succession num¬ 
ber of cases. 

1 

e . 

m 

C u 

w Ul 

CJ o 

|o 

II 

a 

Total number of 
cases. 

Number of 
cases. 

■** O ** V 
ri v ^ S 
ex* P ® £ 
^ S ft M 

£ § 
tdj O _ t- 
<< ft Pl*» 

Number of 
cases. 

Aggregate 
revenue of 
pr opert y 
transferred. 

1860-61 ... 

31 

1G,358 

88 

119 

166 


712 

133 

1,011 

]8CI-62 ... 

30 

12,699 

38 

68 

86 

23,118 

824 

81 

991 

1862-63 ... 

61 

18,538 

26 

77 

GO 

15,04’J 

875 

52 

987 

18G3-G4 ... 

49 

33,556 

89 

88 

137 


273 

309 

719 

1804-65 ... 

49 

52,359 

69 

115 

125 

88,981 

150 

177 

452 

1665-66 ... 

70 

30,187 

70 

140 

160 

19,619 

427 

235 

822 

1866-67 ... 

53 

28,336 

98 

151 

131 

1,78,686 

704 

220 

1,056 

1667-08 ... 

49 

21,331 

68 

107 

169 

3,12,214 

653 

235 

1,057 

1808-69 ... 

44 

18,776 

86 

ISO 

192 

60,427 

615 

343 

1,151 

1869-70 

38 

38,765 

65 

103 

134 

1,46,355 

672 

24S 

1,054 

1870-71 ... 

51 

25,692 

49 

ICO 

181 

1,09,343 

837 

209 

1,227 



Price 




Price 




1871-72 ... 

76 

91,091 

145 

201 

159 

1,17,749 

1,016 

282 

1,457 

1872-73 

97 

87,911 

133 

230 

152 

1,17,882 

1,260 

328 

1,740 
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The alienations by private transfer far exceed those by order of the courts, 
and in this district it would appear that the £< allegations of widespread ruin 
and misery brought among the people by the procedure of the civil courts” arc 
not maintained. From 1839 to 1859 transfers of entire villages are in the 
proportion only of 14-75 per cent, to the total number of villages in tho 
district, and these, as before mentioned, have passed chiefly into the hands of 
powerful and wealthy landlords, residents in the district. It should be noted 
Lore, moreover, that the alienation of 11 villages in pargaliah Ani'ipsliahr in the 
statement for 1839-59 is fictitious. Mustafa Khan, to avoid losing his properly 
on account of debt, made his son, then a child, sue him for execution of a deed 
of gift of this property, and the suit was decreed. Though the fraudulent cha¬ 
racter of the transaction was well known, on the confiscation of Mustafa Khan’s 
property for rebellion, the deed was upheld and the estate was released to his 
son. The same remarks apply to one of the Aliar villages. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district, with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying- 
revenue to Government. 1857-58 is tho first year of which tho records 
remain :— 


1860-61 ... 


1370-71 ... 


l*’s- a. ii. Us. a !> Hu. n. p. 

10,70,428 0 0 013 10 !) 311 6 2 

11,33,618 0 0 665 3 1 434 I) 0 

13,7.5,373 0 0 726 8 11 CIO 16 |o 


The distribution of the cultivated area amongst the throe descriptions of 
Cultivators. cultivators is shown below. Tho proprietary cultiva¬ 

tors are chiefly to he found in large numbers in pm*, 
ganahs Agaula, Klnirja, Jowar, Dankaur, Dadri, and Siklmdarabad. Tho 
hereditary cultivators, or those who have rights of occupancy, are most nume¬ 
rous in parganahs Ski loir pur, Sayana, Amipshahr, and AliAr, while tennnts-at- 


will abound everywhere, hut arc proportionately more numerous in Damn 
Dibhi, Pabase, and Khiu-ja. 
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Statement showing number and classification of cultivating holdings in each 
parganali of the district in 1865. 


Parganah. 

Proprietary cultivators. 

Hereditary cultivators* 

Tenants-at-uill. 

Average of total holdings. 

Number of holdings. 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

Average per hold¬ 
ing in acres. 

Separate holdings. 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

Average holding in 
acres. 

Separate holdings. 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

.2 

to 

.2 

■o 

*o 

O . 

of) m 

C3 <u 

S § 

^ i 

>0 

Anfipsha.hr ... 

93 

1,329 

14-29 

2,669 

29,551 

11-18 

3,656 

22,901 

G'44 

8-5S 

Ahar 

325 

3,661 

1096 

2,748 

30,274 

11-01 

3,544 

24,952 

7-04 

8-88 

Dibai ... 

791 

8,193 

1035 

3,136 

29,593 

9-43 

6,601 

42,465 

6M3 

7-62 

Khfirja 

991 

19,328 

19'44 

1,030 

12,313 

11-95 

4,644 

49,471 

10-65 

12-16 

Fahasu 

287 

6,013 

2095 

725 

8,286 

11-42 

4,618 

40,164 

8-69 

9-67 

Jewar 

1,421 

21,400 

15 06 

1,251 

13,556 

10-83 

3,227 

22,340 

6-92 

9-71 

Dankaur ... 

1,594 

19,422 

11-46 

1,374 

13,296 

9-67 

3,624 

24,385 

6-72 

8-53 

Dfidri ... 

3,290 

34,206^ 

10-39 

3,472 

23,143 

6-66 

5,542 

32,383 

6-84 

7-29 

Silcandarabad... 

2,243 

22,072 

9-84 

1,369 

11,503 

8-04 

5,674 

33,706 

5 94 

7-24 

Agnutft ... 

1,632 

11,881 

7-73 

871 

6,184 

7-09 

3,832 

28,378 

7'40 

7'44 

Satan ... 

544 

6,704 

12 32 

683 

6,656 

9-74 

5,173 

44,457 

8-69 

9-03 

Shikarpur ... 

414 

6,022 

12-13 

1,295 

11,292 

8-71 

2,8128 

19,924 

7‘06 

7-98 

Say ana ... 

678 

7,410 

12-82 

2,094 

24,715 

11-80 

3,713 

26,937 

7-25 

9-25 

Total ... 

14,206 

166,541 

11-72 

22,717 

220,662 

9-71 

56,676 

412,463 

7*29 

8-65 


The average rent paid by hereditary cultivators is Rs. 30 per annum, 
and by tenants-at-will is Rs. 23, and the total number of holdings is 93,499 
comprising 799,666 acres. The best cultivators in the district are the Lodhas, 
Jats, and Jhojhas, and next to them are the Tagas and Ahirs. The women of 
the first three assist the men in their agricultural pursuits. The worst culti¬ 
vators are the Gujars and Mewatis, but the first mentioned are daily improv¬ 
ing. The rise in the prioe of produce for the last few years has encouraged 
cultivators to enlarge the extent of their holdings, and has also induced numbers 
of the urban population to turn to agricultural pursuits. The competition for 
land is consequently very great, and there are at least ten in every hundred 
cultivators who cannot get land enough to till to supply their daily wants : 
this, too, notwithstanding the vast increase in the cultivated area. During the 
last ten years the condition of the cultivating classes' has so much improved 

10 
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that now thirteen acres is considered a first-class-liolding, requiring two pair 
of bullocks to cultivate it. A two-bullock plough can ordinarily cultivate 
about eight acres, which would be a middle-sized holding. Two joint tenants 
(sdji) having one bullock are considered poor. Five or six acres of good land 
near a town would yield a return of Rs. 8 a month, bnt for away much 
less. The condition of the cultivators in Lhis district is proverbially good : 
few are in debt, and those that are in debt have only themselves to blame. 
The implements and cattle required for from six to eight acres cost about 
Rs. 100. 

Rents in cash prevail to a certain extent in every parganah in the district, 
either in the shape of rates on the various conventional 
' denominations of soil, or upon some of them, or on the 

natural divisions of soil, or sometimes a summary rate per blgha all round, or 
else a lump sum from which an average rate could be obtained. Many of the 
liereditaiy cultivators have a prescriptive right to a proportionately lower rate 
of rent than the general cultivating community. These rights have been ac¬ 
quired in various ways at different times, and are known and acknowledged 
by both landlord and tenant. The most common prescriptive rate for lands 
paying vent in kind is one-third of the produce (tihura). Tlio acknowledged 
common rent in kind is one-half of the produce (nisfi or adh-i-adh), or its equi¬ 
valent in money. This is more especially paid in grain, a liberal allowance 
being made for all other products grown on the same land beside the principal 
crop. Under the system of division of crops (kan, baUii) the actual outturn is 
divided, hut this is seldom done; the plan is usually to hold an appraisement 
(hit) of the standing crop, and the landlord takes his share in kind, or its 
equivalent in money, according to the current market price, either one-half 
two-fifths (ba-kund, panch-do), one-third, or whatever it may bo. 

For other than grain crops, such as iudigo, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco and 
vegetables, there are what are called zabti rates, which are charged not upon tlio 
value of the crop but upon the area in which the crop is grown. There are usu¬ 
ally two or three rates ; sugarcane is the most valuable and pays highest; then 
comes tobacco, cotton, aud indigo, and then vegetables genorally. These rates 
do not change according to the season or the fluctuations of the market, so that 
the cultivator has all the advantages of a good season on the tacit understand¬ 
ing that he expends more labour, time and money on the production of these 
crops than he does on the grain crops. There are 63,086 holdings in the dis¬ 
trict where the tenants pay in money, and 16,207 where payments are made in 
kind. 

The average rent paid in each parganah for each class of land is shown in 
, Rent3 the following table. The rates given must vary- 

; according to the quality and position of the soil > 
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Statement showing rent of different kinds of land in each paoganak. 




B a' it Air mt ACitu. 

Outlying lands 
PE 11 ACHE. 

|kuj£dik per acre. 














Parganalt, 

'd 




■p 


xr> 

ft 


ft 



o 

eg 


3» 



oJ 


(-4 

u 


o 



t bfl 


V 



tfl 


o 


a 



l-t 


& 



u 



O 



Rs. 

a. 

Eb. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. A, 

Anupshalir 
A bar 


10 

0 



3 

10 

I 12 

7 

8 

3 0 

. >*> ... 

10 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

2 O 

8 

0 

3 0 

Dihai 

.... 

11 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

2 O 

9 

4 

3 12 

Agauta 

•it ttt ,,, 

9 

in 

... 


4 

2 

2 0 

... 



Baran 

Ml ... 

9 

8 

... 


4 

4 

2 0 

... 


... 


/ 1st Circle ... 

10 

s 

4 

8 

4 

8 

2 0 




Sayana 

3 2 nd do. 

11 

0 

5 

0 

5 

O 

2 4 




(_ 3rd do. 

12 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

2 8 



... 

Shikarpnr 

... ... ,,, 

12 

0 

... 


4 

0 

2 O 

... 


... 

PshtUu 


n 

0 

... 


4 

0 

2 0 

... 


• >« 

Jcwav 

( Bnngar 
"" 'I Kbadir 

11 

0 

6 

0 

3 

12 

2 O 

• m 


.... 

11 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

2 4 

... 


... 

Kli'iria 

•<• , 4 . 

12 

0 

e 

0 

3 

12 

2 0 

... 


... 

IJAlri 

... •■* 

8 

0 

4 

0 

3 

8 

1 12 

5 

8 

2 8 

Dankaur 

( Hangar 

J lilmdir 

8 

8 

o° 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

2 O 

5 

8 

2 8 

Sikandarabod 

a 

0 

4 

0 

3 

12 

2 O 

Ml 




Act X. of 1859 is said to have caused a general enhancement of rent all round. 
There have been 54.8 regular suits by landlords for enhancement from the pass¬ 
ing of the Act to the end of 1871, nearly all of which have been successful, 
while on the other hand the suits for abatement of rent have been practically 
absent. 

The measures of time and capacity in use in this district do not differ from 
those ordinarily in use throughout these Provinces. 

Weights and measures. standard bigha is the same as the canal bigha, and 

contains 3,025 square yards, equal to five-eighths of a statute acre. Each bigha 
is 0-5062 of an acre, and 1-9753 biglias form one acre. The bigha is measured 
by a chaim of 55 yards: this is sometimes called a chain of 60 yards, but the yards' 
used contain only 33 inches each, and arc known as Alamglri yards. The 
bigha contains twenty biswas, thirty-two of which form an aero. The following 
note made in 1803 is interesting :— 

« r pp e s er in use in the Meerut and Bulandsliahr Divisions is 84 sonats, the 
weights being ascertained by rupees that have been in circulation. This ser 
weighs 2 1'bs. 1 oz. 15 drs. ; the maund of 40 sors is therefore 84ft>s. 13£ oz,, 
or 3,3051 sikka weight. The ser in use at SaMranpur, Aligarh, and some parts 
of Muzaffarnagar is 90 rupees, weighing 2 lbs. 4 oz. 54 drs., and the maund 
90 fts. 141 oz., or 3,541 £ sikka weight; and this is the ser in use in the town 
of Amipshahr. But it will generally bo found that the Daniya’s weights are all 
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short several rupees per ser, which, with their proficiency in humouring the 
scales, makes the retail trade so profitable to them.” 

There are no manufactures in the districts deserving of particular notice. 

Fine pacfris or turbans are made at Sikaudavabad, and 
Manufactures. Trade. Bhikarpnr turns out good shoes. Municipalities have 

been established at Kln'irj i, iSuhindduihr, Anfipr.hahr, and Sikaudarabad, the 
octroi returns of which arc given under their respective heads hereafter. The 
principal exports of the district are. safflower and indigo for dyeing, the 
former to Jaipur and Jodhpur and the latter to Mirzapur and Calcutta; also of 
wheat, gram, and barley according to the demand in any direction. About 
50,000 maunds of cleaned cotton are annually exported, and 20,000 maun da 
kept for local consumption. Three pounds per head is the local average con¬ 
sumption of clean cotton, of which one-third is foreign cloth. There lias always 
been a considerable trade in wool clown the Ganges from Amipshabr and other 
places to Farnkhabad and Mirzapur, and to a less degree in grain and ectlon, 
and up the river in country cloth. Giir and sugar are imported from Eohiiklinnd 
in exchange for jo dr and brijra which finds its way across the Anupsliahr ghat 
to Chandausi in the Moradabad district, or up the metalled road to and through 
Xlohli, or across tho country roads by the Makanpur ghat in Dankanr to the 
Gtirgaon and Dehli districts, in return for salt. There is also a considerable 
traffic of a similar description over the Ganges at R dm ghat. Rice for local 
consumption is imported from Pilibhit and Moradabad. Oil-seeds, cotton, and 
pulses are sent to Cawnpore or Mirzapur. 

There arc no large commercial fairs, but there are several religions assemblies 
at which a considerable trade is carried on in English 
and country cloths, metal utensils, sweetmeats and the 
like. On the last day of the month of Karttik and on the days of tho conjunc¬ 
tion of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on tho last lunar days, a 
largenumber of pilgrims assemble at Ramgluit and Anfipshahr. On the Daadhrtt 
similar crowds assemble at Karanbas and Ahar. About 100,000 people from 
the western districts as far as Bikanir and Multan assemble at Amipsbalir 
during the Karttik fair, which lasts about three or four days, and goods worth 


Fairs. 


a lakh of rupees are sold. The Ramgh&t fair is attended by about 00,000 
people in K&rtlik, but is not of much commercial importance. The Aluir and 
Karanbas fairs attract from 10 to 15,000 pilgrims, mostly from tho adjacent 
villages. The Belon fair, hold in honour of Bela Dovi, lasts a fortnight 

in Kuar and Chait, and is well attended by the people of tho adjacent 

villages. 

At I acheta, about six miles west of Bulandshahr, a fair is held in honour of 
an Ahar saint, the patron of the Lodhas and Chamars, whose women assemble 

here on two days, the last of Phalgan and the first of Chait, and offer up 
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petitions against barrenness and in favour of those who are afflicted with lunacy. 
The attendance is about 10 to 15,000, and the offerings consist of calves, which 
are appropriated by the attendant priests. Burba Bdbu at Mnlmna in parga- 
nah Sikandarabad is worshipped on the seventeenth day of Baisakli, Bliadon, 
and M&gh, as the patron of women and children and the healer of skin diseases. 
On the eighth of Chait, the goddess of small-pox, Sitla Devi, is worshipped 
at Mawai near Khurja. On the fifth of the month of Madar a religious assem¬ 
bly meets at Shikarpur on their way to the Makanpur fair in the Cawnporo 
district. Sweetmeats and toys are the principal articles exposed for sale at 
these minor meetings. 


The rate of interest charged varies with the character and presumed pro¬ 
perty of the borrower. In small transactions it is as 

Interest. . . - i , .. . - 

low as nine per cent.; in large transactions with mort- 
gage of moveable property six to twelve per cent. ; with mortgage of houses 
and lands, twelve to eighteen per cent., and by village usurers for agricultural 
acb cinoei Uvcnty-fonr to thirty-six per cent. Six per cent, would be considered 
a fair return for investments in land. 

The wages of unskilled and skilled labourers have nearly doubled since 
1850, pari passu with the increase in the price of grain. 

Wages and prices. Unskilled labourers comprise about twenty percent, 
of the whole agricultural population, and belong principally to the Chamar, 
Garariyn, Kumh&r, and Kahdr castes. They are ordinarily paid in grain to the 
value of about two aunas a day, but at reaping and weeding seasons the wages 
rise to four annas ; women usually get two-thirds of a man’s wages, and boys 
one-half. The wages of skilled labourers have similarly increased. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the highest and lowest wages per mensem obtainable by the 
principal trades in three years during the last decade :— 


Wages and prices. 


Bakers 
Boatmen 
Blacksmiths .. 
Carpenters 
Coolies 

Corn-grinders.. 
Cotton-cleaners, 
Barriers 
Goldsmiths .. 



8 'S 

J % 

to ~ 


6| Herdsmen 
4 Labourers 
6 Masons 
6 Potters 
4 | Shoemakers 
£5 Stone-cutters 
6 Tailors 
6 Weavers 
8 Well-sinkers 


6 
S 
s 
8 
10 
15 ! 8 
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Goldsmiths are usually paid for making gold ornaments at from half to one 
rupee per tela worked, and for silver ornaments from one to four annas. For 
daily labour brick-layers and carpenters usually get four annas a day. 

The following table gives the prices of agricultural produce and provisions 
from 1858 to 18(17. Besides the articles mentioned in the table, the average 
amount procurable for a rupee, in sers, of Sultanpur salt is 84; Silmbliar salt, ; 
old, 2 ; saltpetre, 24 ; copper articles, 1 ; iron utensils, 21 ; brass, ; lead, 5 ; 
tobacco, 5 ; and flax string, 6^. Country cloth (dhotar) sells at Ioanna per yard ; 
yarhet at 4 annas. First-class hides fetch four rupees, second-class hides (1 n e 



The following statement shows the revenue arid exjenditnie of the district 
Revenue and expendi- (hr 1800-61 and 18r0-(l. J1)0 refolds o( previous 

rc - years vvero destroyed during tlie mutiny :— 


Receipts. 



1870-71. 

Expenditure, 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 




Hs. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Land-revenue 

Excise 

ii k 

10,98,608 

22,239 

12,41,210 

37,069 

Revenue and settlement 
charges 

99,602 


Stamps » H 

... 

34,283 

70,374 

lilxcif-e chor/crea ... 

4.333 

1,620 

Income-tax ... 

.»« 

33,267 


Com mission,&c., on stamps, 

1,1 iD 

51,405 

Post-office 

m 

8,668 

12,613 

Income-tax ohm geS 

1 jTt'i) 


Customs remittances 

l*« 

3,462 

Post-office charges 

138 

10,393 

Canals 

i,i 

62,292 

2,48,400 

PensionB 

9,010 

8,906 

Sale of confiscated 
perty. 

pro- 


2,28,825 

Canal charges 

Police ... ... 

1.60,020 

1,19,380 


Judicial receipts 

... 

11,440 


Schools 

2,216 


Ditto deposits 
Revenue ditto 

IM 

Ik* 

80,136 

6,04,893 

5,157 

72,898 

Repayment of judicial de¬ 
posits. 

27,655 

8,088 

Law and justice 

'll 

70,211 

Revenue deposits, 

4,52,886 

09,207 

Civil court deposits 

4*» 

7,738 

23,809 

Judicial charges, general 

48.859 

Local funds ... 

• «» 

25,946 

„• 

Contingent charges 

9,364 

1,576 

Local ceases ... 

... 

l.l 

3,83,815 

Local fund charges 

1-0,536 

2,59,821 

Public works remittances. 
Estates under direct ma¬ 
nagement. 

9,815 

18,231 

3,291 

Remittances under sche¬ 
dule XVIII. 

Personal ledger 

1,G4,6:j6 

32,264 

Prodt^and loss 


12,877 


Pay of officers and the 
like. 

Profit and logs 

58,803 

2,31,852 

Total 

... 


25,04,472 

Total 

10,21,622 

10,0i,636 
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The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
Income tax calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the pur¬ 

poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 
Rs. 87,387. There were 1,349 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per 
annum,- 306 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 277 between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 1,500; 113 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 202 between Rs, 2,000 and 
Rs, 10,000, and 18 between Rs. 10,COO and Rs. 1,00,000; total persons assessed 
were 2,265. The tax and its incidence varied, in each year, with the Act under 
which it was imposed. 

The following table shows the receipts and charges on account of excise 
Excise. for a series of years in the Bulandshahr district:— 


Year. 

O 

n 

a 

a) 

> 

u 

-s 

•fl 

o 

o 

«H • 

c .2 

o tn 

3 

Duty on spirits. 

s 

a 

Q 

Intoxicating drugs. 

Fines, &c. 

Gross chargee. 

Net receipts. 




Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-63 



40S 

5,634 

9,135 

1,939 


447 

16,669 

li$63-64 

■ • • 

> M 

1,297 

5,936 

6,123 

1,966 


901 

13,421 

1864-65 

• It 


2,615 

5,310 

11,280 

2,408 

2 

7,417 

14,098 

1865-66 



4,551 

4,9SO 

14,224 

2.713 

1 2 

9,688 

16,772 

1866-67 

• » » 


6,705 

6,367 

16,592 

2,864 

169 

10,991 

19,695 

1867-68 

»«» 

»• • 

4,943 

4 ,186 

21,504 

3,335 

68 

13,647 

20,689 

3868-69 

t •• 


6,411 

4,05 S 

S2,0S0 

3,353 

189 

14,396 

£0,7 2ft 

1869-70 

>•« 


405 

4,319 

21,920 

3,359 

5 

13,9'6 

16,222 

1870-71 


t« • 

3,126 

7,065 

25,920 

3,353 

25 

16,854 

28,635 

1871-72 

*•< 


8,232 

6,965 

26,880 

2,473 

14 

15,879 

23,686 


The sale of opium has increased very much of late years, and in discussing 
the causes of this great increase Kunwar Lachliman Singli writes ■“ that since 
the numerous water-channels connected with the Granges Canal have been opened 
the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being the best remedy for diseases 
caused by humidity in native practice, the use of the drug has increased. Again, 
the rules now in force prevent poppy smuggling by more surely and promptly 
paying informers and more stringeut supervision. Prices of native opium, too, 
have rapidly equalled that of Government opium.” He calculates the number 
of opium-smokers in the district at 4,208, or one in every 200. His suggestion 
as to the humidity of the atmosphere being a predisposing cause to indulgence 
in the drug is curiously borne out by the facts recently made known regarding 
the inhabitants of Lincolnshire in England. 













Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act ('XVIII, of 
1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act. The following 
Stamp ‘ statement shows the revenue and charges under this 

head for a series of years : — 



The present scale of stamp duty on plaints is 7^ per cent.—far too high a 
sum when added on to the other charges of summonses and pleaders’ fees. 

In 1873-74 there were 6,022 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act VIII. of 1871 on which fees to 

Eegistration. , „ _ ,, , 

the amount of Rs. 12,232 were collected. The expense 
of establishment, &e., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,796. There 
ware 2,346 registrations in 1871-72 affecting immovable property in which the 
registration was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 1,257 
in which the registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to 
movable property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the docu¬ 
ments registered amounted to Rs. 16,24,694. The statistics for subsequent years 
are included under the Meerut district. 

„ , The following statement shows the receipts and 

Canal revenue. ° ‘ 

charges on account of canals for a series of years:— 


Canal revenne. 


Collection. 


Payment. 

Patwaris’ 

fees. 

Establish¬ 

ment. 

Contingen¬ 

cies, 

Total. 


Percentage 
or payment 
to collec¬ 
tions. 


1866- 67 

1867 - 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 
,1871-72 
1872-73 











































Tho health of the district does not appear to have suffered in any appreci¬ 
able degree from the introduction of the canal; the climate perhaps has become a 
trifle moiater, and calculated, consequently, to breed and propagate feverish 
complaints. Canal collections in this district are not made, as hr others, through 
the lambardars, hut by the tahsrldars, through the agency of patwaris and clra- 
prasis. There are two chaprasis attached to each tahsil for this purpose. 
Those patwaris who assist in measurements arc allowed certain fees, but those 
who merely make collections do so gratis. An immense saving is effected by this 
system, so that, whereas in other districts the average collection charges 
amount to 3'75 per cent., in this district they amount to one per cent. less. 
The Hindus do not regard Granges Canal water with the same veneration as they 
do the waters of the holy stream itself, but they still consider it superior to the 
water of every other river and stream except the Jumna, and hones in holiday 
time it is customary to see many hundreds bathing at the Ganges Canal ghats 
and bridges. 


Medical history. 


Tho small-pox mortality during 1872-73 was 7'43 per millo of the inhabit¬ 
ants. There wore 12,10-1- vaccine operations during 
the same year, of which 9,427 were successful, and 
tho results in 1,296 cases were unknown. Amongst the deaths from all other 
causes in 1873 there are 12 put down to suieido, 24 to wounds, 144 to 
accidents, and 47 to snake-bites and the attacks of wild animals. Dr. 
Hutchinson, writing of tho general health of tho district in 1872, mentions 
fever of a malarious type as the great endemic disease of the district; it is due 
to the evolution of malaria, and is very common in the rains. “Fever of a con¬ 
tagious typo is not epidemic, but small-pox and cholera arc occasionally epide¬ 
mic. No appreciable improvement appears, as yet, to have resulted from the 
introduction of sanitary improvements. The following are the more common 
indigenous drugs used ill this district :—Nitrate, of potash (shorn) ; hath k araunjti 
(Guilandina Boruluc) ; dhatura (Datura alba); mad dr (Calotropis giganlea ct 
Hamiltonii) ; binaula (cotton seed); reudi (castor-bean); jarndlgota (Groton 
tiglium) ; haladdna (Pharbitis nil), and indrayan bislombha (the colocynth 
gourd). Tho native practitioner’s system of treatment consists in tlio ad¬ 
ministration of a succession of purgatives and keeping patients on a low 
diet.” 

Before the mutiny subscriptions were collected for founding a dispensary 
and deposited in the Government treasury ; those were plundered by the rebels, 
but restored by Government in 1858. In 1861 further subscriptions were col¬ 
lected, and a dispensary, under charge of a Native Doctor, and subsequently a 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, was established at Bulandsliahr. Other dispensaries wore 
established in 1860 at each of the talisili towns of Ixluirja, Anupshahr, and 
Sikandarabad, under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon. Tho average 

11 



daily attendance of patients is 111, and tho people seem to thoroughly appreciate 
the advantages accruing from skilful treatment and the use of European 
medicines. The mortuary returns for some years, showing the causes of the 
deaths recorded throughout the district, are as follows :— 


Year. 

Fever. 

K 

o 

i 

w 

a 

O 

V . 

—* 

o £- 
£ 'Jj 

O "Pi 

CQ 

cl 

Im 

o 

O 

Other causes, 

Total. 

Percentage of 
deaths t o 
1,000 of the 
population. 

1867 

4,651 

2,356 

802 

724 

1,351 

9,887 

12-3 

1368 

5,709 

1,339 

3,402 

116 

2,146 

11,072 

13*8 

1860 

0,650 

6,340 

1,317 

155 

1,513 

16,075 

500 

1870 

11,104 

1,585 

... 

57 

3,633 

16,744 

20*91 

1871 

15,041 

444 

2,213 

41 

2,364 

21,0C/G 

26-22 

1872 

23,208 

1,048 

2,760 

419 

2,695 

20,138 

32-IT 

1873 

10,132 

6,907 

2,326 

•13 

1,815 

30,283 

32-30 


The present district, in common with Meerut, formed a portion of tho great 
Paudava raj of Hastinapur, and on the removal of the 
seat of government from Hastinapur to Kosim, local 
tradition asserts that the district was placed under a governor who had his 
residence at Ahar. The town of Ahar is no doubt a place of very great anti¬ 
quity : indeed one legend makes it the veritable Kosim to which Nichakru 
removed his capital on Hastinapur being cut away by the Gauges ; and another 
makes it the residence of the Nagar Brahmaus who assisted Janamejaya in his 
great, snake-sacrifice. After this event the head-quarters of the governor were 
transferred to the present site of Baran, which at that time went by the name 
of Bauohhati, or land reclaimed from the forest, and in course of time Raja 
Parmal, one of the governors, built a fort, traces of which still remain in tho 
ravines close to the town of Bulaudshahr and to the north of the present jail. 
But loaving aside tho conjectures of traditiou, we have in a recently dis- 

„ , . . . covered inscription 1 evidence to show that in the neigh- 

Gupta inscription. , . . ,. J „ G 

bourbood ot the Ganges there were numerous commu¬ 
nities, and amongst them Gaur Brahmans, as early as the third century of our 
era. The writing is on copper and was found at Indor, a khera about ten miles 

i It was found by General Cunningham and is on a copper plate 7-ft inches by 5 r 8 ff inches, 
with the edges slightly arched. The inscription extends to twelve lines, the last three of which 
are more apart from. each, other than the rest. J. A. S., Ben., XLIII , 363-. 
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from Aniipshahr on the Ganges. It opens with a stanza in praise of the sun-god, 
and then records the order of the Brahman zamindar of the Gora or Gaur gotra 
to the village teli or oilman to provide a certain amount of oil for the service 
of the temple of the sun. Indrapura, the correct form of the modern Indor, 
is mentioned in the record, of which the following translation has been made by 
Babu Bajendralala Mitra :— 

“ Amen 1 May be whom Brahmana, in obedience to law, bepraiae with the harmony o{ medi¬ 
tation and tlie entire devotion o£ their minda ; may he whose end and whose motions upwards 
and sideways neither the gods nor Asuras can divine j may ho whom men overpowered by di¬ 
sease and despondency seek with the utmost earnestness,—may that fountain and creator of light 
(Bhaskava) who pierces the darksomeenvelupe of the earth—he to your protection, 

In the year one hundred and forty-six, in the month of Phalgnna, the (?) of the thriving and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great liiugs, the auspici¬ 
ous Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the owner Savvanaga in 
Antarvedi (or the Duiib of the Ganges and Yamuna), 

Versed in the four Vedas, the highly respected Brahmana Devnvishnu, son of Deva, grandson 
of Parindana, and great-grandson of Dodika, constant in the adoration of fire, of the family 
(anvaya) of Gora and the clan (gotra) of Varshagana, within the precincts of Indrnpura, provides 
for the promotion of the fame of his mother, the wherewith all for maintenance of a lamp for the 
(image of the) lord Savita (the sun), which is established to the east of the hermitage of the two 
Kshatriya saints Achalavarma aud Bliuuiikantha, and adjoining Indrnpura and Mordasyana. It 
should be the duty of the guild of oilmen inhabiting Indrapura to maintain this grant, and by 
supplying the oil to the Brahmans of the temple, to make the merit of this gift reflect on them. 
On every new moon they should give two palas of oil in addition to the daily allowance, and this 
(should be done) as long as the sun and the moon shall last. He will he a vile murderer of 
cattle, of spiritual instructors, and of Brahmans, who will venture to set aside this ordinance ; 
enveloped by the five heinous sins aud ail minor sins such a wretch will drop to the nether 
regions. Finished.” 

The most important part of the above record is the date, which is placed in 

Further references to the 146th year of the Gupta era during the reign of 
Skanda Gupta. Skanda Gupta. For reasons to be detailed in the 

volume relating to the Farukhabad district, there can be little doubt but that the 
initial era of their dynastic date is 78 A.D., and that the inscription is there¬ 
fore sixteen hundred and fifty years old, or, in other words, dates from 224A.I). 
This is the same Skanda Gupta who is mentioned in the inscription on the lat 
or monolith at Bhitari near Sayyidpur, in the Ghdzipur district. 1 There we 
read of his distinguished fame as a warrior and his “ clear insight into the pro¬ 
found wisdom of the Tfintrikas,” and his success against a treacherous minister 
to whom had been committed his treasure, and who had, for a time, been suc¬ 
cessful in an attempt to make himself independent of the house of Gupta. We 
next hear of Skanda Gupta in the Kuhaon pillar inscription, which has been 
lately re-edited and bears date in the 141st year of the reign of Skanda Gupta, 
or five years previous to the present one. 2 There can be little doubt from the 
wording of both the documents that during the lifetime of Skanda Gupta 


1 J. A. S,, Ben., VI., 1. " MJ, VII., 37 : XXX., 3; VII., 318, 
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troubles arose, and that these were probably increased by his adoption of the 
new tenets of the Tantrists, who had just come into power, and who subsequently 
had snob influence not only in India but amongst the Buddhists in Nepal 
and Tibet. The supremacy of the Gupta line probably ended with Skanda, 
Gupta, for wo possess records of only one successor, and lie ruled towards 
Central India. Whilst at the height of their power they must have held 
possession of the whole of eastern India from Bengal to Kmnaun and from 
Nagpur and Cfwaliav to Nepal. Inscriptions belonging to thorn are found in 
Magadha, Tivhut, Gorakhpur, Ghardpur, Sanehi near Bliilsa, Gurluva near 
Allahabad, Allahabad, Garhwal, Junagarh in Gujrat, and now near Awip- 
shahr, and they were undoubtedly the most powerful family that ruled in 
the Antarbed since the extinction of the family of Asoka. It is strange 
that no Buddhist remains have, as yet, been discovered in Bulandshalir; that 
they exist is almost certain, although no place in the district has boon men¬ 
tioned by either of the Buddhist Chinese travellers Fall Ilian or IIwon 
Thsang. 

The next name connected with the district is that of Baja Aliibaran of the 
Tomar tribe, after whom the present town of Bulandshalir was called Baran, a 
name it is still known by. The name Bulandskuhr is merely a Persian transla¬ 
tion of the name Unehehanagav, or “ high city,” given to Baran from its position 
on the high hank above the Ivali river. After AhiLuran came Hardatta, 
a leader of tlio Dor Rajputs, who took possession of Meerut, Koil, and 
Baran, and built at each place a fort. The ruins known as the Balcti Kot, or 
D ^ upper fort, at Bulandshalir are pointed out as the 

remains of the buildings erected by Hardatta. One 
of the earliest authentic references in Musalman histories to this district is con¬ 
ned ed with Hardatta. The author of the Turihh-i- Yamuii mentions 1 that in 
1018-19 A. D. Mahmud of Ghazni arrived at Baran, the fort of Ilardat, who 
was one of the Bars of the country. When Ilardat heard of the approach of tlio 
invader he trembled greatly and feared for his life. “ So ho reflected that his 
safety would bo best secured by conforming to the religion of Islam, since God’s 
sword was drawn from the scabbard and the whip of punishment was uplifted. 
He came forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all proclaimed then- 
anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols.” Baran was there upon 
restored to Hardatta. 

One of the immediate consequences of this raid of Mahmud was a general 
upheaval of the western tribes and a marked immicra- 

Tradition, . ° 

tion towards the Duab. Tradition has it that the 
Mewatis or Meos, about this time, entered the district in largo numbers and set¬ 
tled towards the southern borders. Undeterred by the presence of the Dors, 

1 Dowson’s Elliot, 11., 42. 
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they pursued their hereditary occupation of thieving and murder, and became 
such a source of trouble to the Dor chieftain that bo was glad to call in others 
to aid him in restoring order. A largo party of Badgiijars were on their way 
from Rajn in Alwar to aid Prithiraj in his war with the Mahoha Chandels. 
To Raja Partiip Singh, the leader of this party, was intrusted the duty of clear¬ 
ing out the Meos, aud after a long and determined struggle he succeeded iu 
ousting them from Pahasu, Dibai, and Anupshahr. He made Chaundera his 
head-quarters, and gradually acquired other villages by marriage, purchase or 
violence. The Badgiijars were nominally feudatories of the Dors, and the 
supreme power remained iu the family of Ilarclatla until the arrival of the Mu- 

salman general Kutb-ud-din Aibnk, who in 1193 A.D. 

Katb-ud-um, 1193 A. D. ® ’ 

captured Meerut and Baran, and established his own 
officers in each place as governors. Ohandrasen was the Raja of Baran at 
this time, and he repelled the attacks of the enemy with great vigour until 
betrayed by his kinsman Ajiiyapal Dor and his servant Hira Singh, Brahman, 
the fort was taken. Ohandrasen perished in the assault, but not before ha had 
killed with an arrow Khwajah Lai Ali, whose dargah still exists to the east of 
the Balai Kot to the present day. The traitor Ajaynpal was rewarded with 
the office of Chaudhri of Baran, and on his conversion to Isl&m received the 
title of Malik Muhammad Danin Kad. His descendants are still proprietors 
of portions of the township of Baran, and profess to have a document in their 
possession conferring the right to the Ohaudhriship upon them. 1 The gover¬ 
norship was bestowed upon one Kani Nur-ud-din Grhaznavi, whose descendants 
still reside in the town and bear the hereditary honorific title of Kazi. Prithiraj, 
too, lent his influence against tlie Dors, and raised a monument to commemorate 
a victory that he gained over them. 2 

The Dors rapidly declined after the conquest, and, now, possess only one 
entire village in the district. The Gayars date their arrival in the north of the 
district from the Musalnian conquest; they came from Gujrat in the Panjab. 
The fourteenth century is also marked by a general immigration of Rajput 
tribes. The BMls uuder Kirat Siugh invaded the south of the district and 
expelled the Meos from the villages held by them in pargamh Khurja. These 
Meos seem to have lived both here and as far south as Etdwa, with their 
hands against- every man, and every man’s hands against them. The faci¬ 
lity with which the Binds obtained a footing in the district encouraged others 
of the restless Rajput tribes to search for a settlement on the lands of the 
hapless Meos. Chaulians, Gahlots, Panwars, Gaurs, Jaiswars, J&dons, Bargains, 
and othors, in this manner, parcelled out the Mewati villages amongst them¬ 
selves, whilst later on PatMns, Sayyids, and Shaikhs obtained grants in the dis- 


1 Mangal Sen’s History of Baran, 


2 Trans. R, A. S., I., 133. 
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trict. The Mewatis are still numerous, but they, now, possess only four entire 
villages as proprietors. The greater number of the Musalinan inhabitants are 
descendants of converts made by Aurangzib from the Badgujar, Giijar, Bh&l, 
Jdt, Mewati, and almost every Hindu clan. As bearing upon this period, an 
inscription hearing date Sanvat 1223 (116(5 A. D.) may be noted which was 
found in the district in 1867. It is engraved on copper, and records a grant of 
land made by ono Ananga, and gives the names of princes of two distinct 
families, though they are all grouped under the same family name of Rodm, 
It commences with Ohandrika, the fourteenth in descent from tho donor, who 
was chief of tho Rodra family then ruling in Kalinga : 1 the tenth in descent 
from him was Vikramaditya, who was expelled by his Brahman minister 
Padmaditya. The latter, under the name Yahupati, founded a new dynasty, 
and fourth from him came Ananga, tho donor of the village mentioned in the 
grant. The inscription is in modern Sanskrit, and the characters belong to a 
period immediately succeeding that of the Kutila inscriptions of tho tenth 
century. 

Turning to the Musalm&u historians, we find from the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri that 
Altamsh (lltitmish) was, for a time, the governor of Baran and its dependencies, 2 
and amongst the few other notices of the district that wo possess the following 
may be mentioned. In 1295 A.D., Ala-ud-din, after the murder of his uncle 

Jalal-ud-din, proceeded from Karra to Baran, which, 

Musalman historians. ,. , , . , , , •> mi v , • , 

for some time, became his head-quarters. ihe district 

then came under a succession of military governors, few of whom had any sym¬ 
pathy with the people. 4 Under Balban, the fief of Baran was hold by Malik 
Tuzaki, who felt the displeasure of Kai-kubad shortly afterwards and was got rid 
of by strategem. Zia-ud-din, the author of tho Tdrikli-i-Firdz Shahi , was a 
native of Baran, and his father, Muyid-ul-mulk, was ‘deputy and Khwajah of 
Baran in 1296 A.D., having evidently sided against the Jalali party at the great 
meeting of nobles held here by Ala-ud-din in the previous year. Baran was ono of 
the cantonments of the imperial army about this time, and it was here and at Koil 
that they awaited the attacks of the Mughals under Targhi. The amils of Baran 
suffered, equally with those in the rest of the Duab, at the hands of Muhammad 
Tughlak. Many of them suffered death, and all through the Duab the tyrant’s 
cruelties caused a famine quite as severe as one due to the failure ol’ tho period¬ 
ical rains, Ffruz Tughlak did his utmost to remedy the evils caused by his 
uncle, and left a memorial of himself in Firuzganj at Khurj a in this distinct. What 
was done by him was rapidly undone by Timur, who during his raid into tho 

1 Both tho date and tho name of the country Kalinga are open to doubts owing to the imper¬ 
fect 3tate of the plate. J. A. S,, Bon., XXXVIII, 21. 2 Dowson’s Elliot., II., 322. 

3 J. A. S., Ben. XXXIX., 7, 8. 1 Dowaou’a Elliot, III., 128, 159, 101, 190; IV„ 35, 36, 42, 

52, 82; V., 79. 
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Duab in 1398 A.D. took occasion to send foraging parties towards Barau, 
whither Ikbal Kirin and many of the court had fled for protection. Civil com¬ 
motions followed the departure of the Mughals, and early in 1399 A. D. Hasrat 
Khan sent a large force under Shahab Khan to attack Ikbal Kirin in Baran. 
The former fell into an ambush laid by the Hindus and perished with Ins men, 
and Ikbal Khan fought his way to Dehli. The distress at this time was such 
that the whole of the Duab suffered severely. War, pestilence, and famine all 
combined to reduce the unhappy people to the lowest depths of despair, and in 
addition there was no government, or only one not worthy of tbo name. Again 
in 1407 A.D. Baran was occupied by tbe troops of the Jaunpur king, Ibrahim 
Shall, on bis march to Dehli. Having hoard tidings of the conquest of DMr 
by one of his enemies, Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur and left his follower Marimba 
Khan with a small force in the fort of Baran. Shortly afterwards Sultan 
Mahmud “marched from Dehli against Baran. Marhaba Khan came forth to 
meet him and a battle followed, in which the Khan was worsted and driven 
into the fort. The Sultan’s men pursued, and entering tile fort, they killed 
Marhaba Khan.” In tbe campaign against tho Rajputs of Etawa in 1420 A.D. 
Baran was one of tbe halting-places of the royal army, and then, as now, 
formed one of the principal stages on the road through tbe Duab. On tbe 
murder of Mnbkrak Shah in 1431 A.D. disturbances arose amongst the nobles 
of his court, and Malik AUahadtid Kaka, a Lodi of Sambhal, took possession 
of Baran on the part of those indisposed to Sanvar-ul-mulk, the murderer of 
the Sultan. A large force w'as despatched from Dehli to reduce the rebels. 
Allah-dud retired to Alrir, aud being joined by some of the principal men from 
tho force sent against him, drove his opponents hack to Dehli, where they, 
eventually, were defeated. 

Beyond these few stray notices and a visit paid by Bahlol Lodi to Baran, 
t . there is little to he gleaned from the Persian historians 

b J regarding the early local history of the district. Mere 

names of governors and accounts of battles give us small information regard¬ 
ing the condition of the people or the economical history of the upper Du4b. 
In the Aln-i-Akbari we have a glimpse of its fiscal history and a general 
account of Akbar’s administration. The following tablo shows the revenue of 
each malril or pargana in Akbar’s time expressed in dams , hut it must be 
remembered that very few, if any, of the parganahs of the same name in 
existence now represent the parganahs of Akbar’s days. The changes of 
boundaries in 1842 and 1855 have so thoroughly altered the areas of each 
parganah that it would be impossible now to re-construct them. Those border¬ 
ing on Aligarh and Meerut have only a portion of the villages that once 
belonged to them, so that any comparison of the present revenue of the whole 
district, or that of individual parganahs, with the assessments of Akbar’s time is 
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out of the question. Tlio figures are given more as an antiquarian note than 
as affording any really useful information 1 : — 


1. Ailin' ... 

Revenue 
in dams. 
... 21,0G,554 

2. Palnisu 

... 25,02,662 

3. Illiurja 

... 37,03.U20 

4. Dihal 

... 21,67,933 

6. Malakpur 

... 14,46,132 

ti. Thalia Paula ... 

... 2,12,750 

7, Shikarpur 

... 19,81,828 

8. Adah ... 

6,13,081 

0. Baran... 

... 39,07,928 


10. 

Tilbegampur 

Revenue 
in dams. 
... 3.70,371 

13. 

Jewnr 

... 18,78,375 

12 . 

Dunkaur ... 

... 10,16,682 

13. 

Sikandarabad 

.., 12,59,199 

14 . 

Sent ha 

... 8,54,1111 

15. 

Sayana ... 

... 20 49,090 

If*. 

ICnsna ... 

... 15,22,316 

17. 

Sliakrpur ••• 

... 21,11,996 


Total 

2,96,09,013 


The changes that have occurred in each parganali have been noticed elsewhere. 

Bulaiidslialir, with the other districts of the Du.ab, felt the full effects of 
the disastrous disorganization that reigned throughout 
G J the whole of Upper India from 1720 to the British 

occupation. In the north of the district, Bargain Singh, a Gujar of the Blmtti 
got, carved out a principality for himself similar to those acquired by his clans¬ 
men, Kain Singh of Bahsuma, in the Meerut district, and Ramdayal of Lan- 
dhaura, in the Saharaupur district, and the Juts of Bhartpur left a colony 
behind them at Kuohchcsar. Here the Gujars and Jfits, as usual, distinguished 
themselves for their turbulence during times of anarchy, but the local history 
of this period is so intimately connected with that of Aligarh that it would be 
mere repetition to mention it here. Baran was then, to all intents and purposes, 
a mere dependency of Koil, and had really no separato history of its own. 
Under the Marhattas it was administered from Koil, and with the fall of Koil 
it came into the hands of the British. Up to 1817 it remainod in tho Aligarh 
district, and the present district was not created until 1823-24. The particulars 
of the changes which took place at various times will bo found under the 
parganah notices, and under the heading “ old families” on a previous page. 

At the conquest one of the most turbulent and powerful of the local magnates 
was M&dho Rao, the Marhatta jagirdar of Mdlligarh. 
Ho was called upon to surrender and give up his fort 
by the late Colonel James Skiunor, to whom the duty of reducing the malcontent 
landholders between Koil and Dehli was intrusted. Mtklho Rao answered the 
demand by ordering the Colonel to abandon his post at Sikandarabad, as it lay 
within the jurisdiction, of the Marhatta fort of Mal&garh. The result of these 
messages, which neither would obey, was a pitched battle near Sikandarabad, 
in which Skinner was victorious, with the loss, however, of 200 men killed and 
wounded, but, on the other hand, the Marhatta force was almost destroyed. 
Eventually Madho Rao was glad to come to terms, and delivered up his fort 


Marhattas of Malagarh. 


1 Twenty double ddms equal one rupee, and the revenue will therefore equal Us. 1-1,80,450. 
See Thomas’s Pathau Kings, 481. 
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on condition of being allowed to march away with all his private property and 
amis. His son, Earn Rao, was afterwards taken into the British service, and 
attained to considerable eminence as a leader of the irregular cavalry. Other 
noted landholders, at this time, were Rao Ajit Singh, the Grujar leader of Dadri; 
Rao Ramdhan, Jat of Kucheliesar; Diindi Khan, Lalkhani of Pitampur; and 
Nakar Ali Khan of Unl&ni. The history of these men will be found under the 
Aligarh district and under the notice of their families. From the formation 
of the district in 1824 to the mutiny in 1857 there is really little worth men¬ 
tioning in a ndtico like the present one. The famine of 1838 and the settle¬ 
ments of the land-revenue are the only matters of great importance, and these 
are fully noticed elsewhere. 

On the breaking out of the mutiny 1 at Meerut in 1857, the Bulandshahr 
district was held by Mr. Brand Sapte and Messrs. 

Ll ! ' v Turnbull, Melville and A. Lyall of the Civil Sendee, 

Mr. Sapte, at once, called upon all the principal landholders to aid in furnish¬ 
ing troops to preserve order. His requisition was complied with by Rao Grulab 
Singh of Kucheliesar, Muhammad Ali Khan of Chhatari, Murad Ali Kb&n of 
Pahasu, Abdul Latif Khan of Khanpur, and Lachhman Singh of ShiMrpur. 
The Jats of Scbra and Sayyidpur and the Musalmans of Chaundera were offered 
permanent service on condition of furnishing a troop of mounted men within 
a given time, whilst Mr. Sapte’s assistants made expeditions towards Dudri 
and Sikandarabad to overawe tho turbulent Gayars, who, on hearing of the 
events at Dehli and Meerut, had commenced to plunder in all directions. 
The Gujars had, already, burned all the travellers’ rest-houses and had des¬ 
troyed the telegraph. On one occasion tho civilians, with the assistance of 
a detachment of the 9tli Nativo Infantry, succeeded in capturing forty-six Gujars 
belonging to some of the worst villages, and brought them into the station. 
Aid was asked for from Bareilly, but fortunately the services of the 8th Irregular 
cavalry who subsequently mutinied, could not he spared ; the Rampur Nawftb 
declined to supply the troops asked for from him, another fortunate circum¬ 
stance, as the Pathfms of Rampur gave but little aid elsewhere ; and the Gurkhas 
of Debra also failed to arrive. General Hewitt of Meerut, with his usual dis¬ 
inclination to action, refused to allow of the deputation of a few Europeans to 
carry in the treasure to Meerut, and to add to the general gloom, a letter was 
received from the Magistrate of Agra (Mr. Drummond) and Major McLeod, of 
the Engineers, “directing all officers to fall back upon Agra, as the rebels were 
reported to be in full march on that station, and the fort was considered the 
only safe place.” Not so thought the Bulandshahr garrison, and they resolved 
to remain at their posts, especially as the detachment of the 9th Native Infan¬ 
try on duty at Bulandshahr had, hitherto, remained faithful. 

1 From Mr. Sapte’a official report on the mutiny, 

12 
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Early oil ilie morning of the 21st Maj r tidings arrived from Aligarh of the 

mutiny of the head-quarters of the regiment and the 
Mutiny of the 9th N. I. / ,. ,, „ 1 , . & , r e 4 

departure of the Europeans tor Agra. ivlr. bapt.6, at 

once, sent off all the ladies and children to Meerut, leaving the garrison reduced 
to seven Englishman—Messrs. Sapte, Melville, Turnbull and Lyall of the Civil 
Service, Lieutenant Ross of the 9th Native Infantry, and Messrs. Knight, father 
and son. Towards the evening of the 21st May this party was informed of an 
intended attack by the Ctijars, and also heard of the approach of the Aligarh 
mutineers on their way to Deldi. Upwards of ninety remount horses, sadly 
needed for the troops, were at this time passing- through Bulandshaln- to Meerut, 
under a guard from the 6tli and 44th Native Infantry, but General Hewitt 
refused to receive them, and they still remained aL Bulandshaln-. Mr. Sapte with 
Lieutenant Ross attempted to pack up the treasure, and whilst doing so were 
attacked by a large body of Gujars. The Europeans were obliged to leave Iho 
treasure in the hands of the sepoy guard in order to attack the Gujars, whom 
they charged and dispersed, but in the meantime the gnard commenced to 
help themselves to the treasure, and when the Europeans returned after clearing 
the streets of the town *• they were fired at by the guard as a warning to keep 
off.” They all succeeded in escaping to Meerut except Mr. Knight and liis 
son, rvho had got separated from their party whilst charging through the streets. 
The treasure and horses were all lost owing to the refusal of General Hewitt 
to render any assistance in removing the treasure and his positive prohibition 
against sending on the horses. Messrs. Ross, Turnbull, and Lyall had induced 
the treasure guard to accompany them as far as the Grand Trunk Road, but 
when they arrived there the sepoys told them “ to go and join their friends as 
they intended to do.” 

As the Gujars entered the station they fired each house, commencing with 
Plundering of the eiYil the dak bungalow, and during flic four days that the 
slatlon - station was without British officers all property, public 

and private, belonging to Government or Government officers, was carried off 
or burned. The public offices were gutted and all the records were destroyed : 
hepce it is almost impossible to reconsfruct the history of the district from its 
formation until the mutiny. The people of the town and (lie neighbouring 
villages took a very active part in the work of demolition. The absence of the 
authorities from Bulandshahr and Aligarh left the Agra to Meerut road com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the ill-disposed. Travellers were murdered and plundered, 
and all communications, except by camel-riders, were stopped. The Gurkhas 
of Debra (Sirmor Battalion) were working their way down by the canal, but 
were stopped at Dasna in the Meerut district, by the destruction of the looks 
on the canal, and on their asking for carriage from the General at Meerut their 
request was negatived. They succeeded in reaching Bulandshaln- on the 
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24ili Maj*, and bad they been sup]died with carriage would bare been in time 
to prevent the outbreak on the 21st and the loss of the treasure and horses. 
Messrs. Saptu, Lyall, Ross and Tyrwhitt arrived on the morning of the 26th 
from Meerut, accompanied by a detachment of C'raigie's levies consisting of raw 
recruits, “ badly mounted and worse armed, having as little confidence them¬ 
selves in their horses as we had in the riders, and their subsequent conduct 
showed what they were worth.” With the Gurkhas, 200 Raropur Pathans came 
in from Kolu'Jkhand and were employed in patrolling the roads, but on tlio 
28th they showed mutinous symptoms and thirty of them marched off for Dehli, 
whilst Major Reid of the Gurkhas ordered the remainder to leave the station. 
The Pathfins recrossed the Ganges and returned to Rain pur. Chandpur, a village 
close to the station, which had shown itself active in the plunder of the bungalows 
was searched, and sonic property was recovered. A few of the principal ring- 
lenders in (ho previous disturbance were captured and banged, and Bilaspur, 
the fort of the Skinners, was visited, but its garrison preferred to remain where 
they were. 

On the evening of the 28th of May the Gurkhas m arched to join General 
Wilson’s column at Ghazialiad (Ghaziuddmnagar). The 

Departure of the Gurkhas. , . i c-i i i j 

Gujars of parganahs Dadn and Bikandrabad were no 

sooner apprised of this movement than on the very next day they attacked the 
rich and populous town of Sikaudarabad, about fen miles "from Bulandshnhr. 

“ Vast numbers of the inhabitants of both sexes and all ages were brutally 
illtreated and murdered.” The civil authorities were helpless. Only four 
miles off lay the fort of Walidad Khan, of M&lagavli, who had arrived from 
IJelili on the 26th May with a following of mutineer soldiery and the patent 
of the subaJuldi'i of Koil and Baran in his pocket;, granted to him by his con¬ 
nection, the ex-king of Dehli, with whom he had been staying. They knew 
that if they moved out of the station he would be down upon them and out 
them off, and thus communication with Agra and Aligarh, the sole object 
of holding Bulandshahr, would have been impeded. It, was no doubt very 
“ distressing not to bo able to respond to the repeated calls for assistance.” 
The guard was increased to 75 men from various irregular cavalry regiments, 
all under the command of Captain Tyrwhitt, whose “ sound judgment and firm 
bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to himself,” not¬ 
withstanding the news daily arrived of fresh regiments, to most of which the 
men belonged, having mutinied. The Europeans, again, numbered barely 
seven men, and divided amongst themselves the duties of patrolling. Every 
sentry was visited, at least once every hour during the night to prevent a 
surprise by the the enemy or treachery on the part of their own men, and the 
bridge-of-boats at Anupsliahv was broken down to prevent the passage of the 
Robilkhand rebels. 
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Messrs. Clifford and Young, oftlie Eevenne Survey, joined the garrison on 
the 1st June, and mailers began to look very serious. 

Spread of anarch}. Reports from the interior of the district showed that order 

was passing away. Former proprietors now took the opportunity of ousting 
the present possessors of their estates and in some instances this was effected by 
force and large bodies of armed men. The principal talukaddrs, however, all this 
time remained quiet. In fact, with the exception of the MaEgarh man, no person 
of consequence then gave the authorities any uneasiness; on the contrary, 
they all continued to profess extreme loyalty. The continuous stream of mutinous 
troops up the Grand Trunk Boad had of course a very bad effect upon the minds 
of all, disheartening the well-affected and giving confidence to those who were 
ill-disposed, whilst the sacking of the town of Sikandarabad being permitted still 
to go on with impunity led the people to suppose our power had really ceased. 

Aligarh was held by the British for one day and by the rebels tho next, but 

Walidad occupies tlie here tho authorities were respected as far as Ktnirja. 

district. Mr. Melville, who had rejoined tho station from Meerut, 

went down to Khurja and succeeded in bringing away somo Bs, 1,500 of trea¬ 
sure. Bumours of an intended attack on the station were of daily occurrence and 
necessitated much patrolling. On the 10th June all hut twenty men of tho irre¬ 
gular cavalry deserted and joined a largebody of mutineer cavalry who were 
then at Khurja on their way to Dohli, and as these proved to be some ol‘tho Oudh 
Irregulars, who had murdered their officers on the road, the station party thought 
it advisable to leave Bulandshahr for a time and retire to Gal&othi. They had 
hardly arrived there when news arrived of the occupation of tho town by Wali- 
dad of Mdl&garh ostensibly in the name of the British Government. Mr. Sapte 
resolved to return, and his account of the events that then took place had better 
be given in his own words. He writes “At Captain Tyrwhitt’s request 1. 
went ahead with Messrs. Lyall and Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of the 3rd 
Europeans, to let the people know we had returned. On entering the station 
I met Ismail KMu, Walidad’s headman, who at once came up to me and re¬ 
ported all well, I told him I was going into the city, that our return 
should at once be known. lie accompanied us, and when near the city said lie 
had better go ahead, as there were a number of desperate characters in tlio city 
who might oppose us. I saw a large body of men collected at the further end of 
the street, close to the kotwali. While Ismail Khan went to parloy with 
them, we rode a little way down the street and then pulled up, awaiting his 
return. Finding he did not come back, I sent Mr. Clifford to Captain Tyrwhitt to 


let him know how matters stood, and requested him to come on as quickly as he 
could, while Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant Anderson, and I retraced our steps leisurely. 
Within a quarter of an hour Captain Tyrwhitt arrived, and on my telling him 
how the city was occupied, he expressed his determination to drive them out, and 
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giving the word a charge,” we went at a gallop towards the city. On our 
reaching the last turn near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, we 
found the rebels had moved up to the entrance, and the moment we came in 
sight they opened on us from three guns and a heavy musketry fire. Captain 
Tyrwhitt most gallantly led us within thirty yards of the guns, the first dise.hrge 
from which disabled and killed three men and horses. Only about 15 men had 
followed ; Craigie’s levies fled on the first shot being fired, and we never saw 
them again. Being entirely unsupported, we were reluctantly compelled to 
retreat towards the open, where we could have acted better than in the narrow road 
in which we were, but we were not followed. I should mention hei-e that we 
had previously sent up a small gun, but as it was drawn by bullocks it could not be 
brought up in time for the action. We brought it off however with us ; Mr. 
Young, under whose charge it was, displaying much coolness on the occasion. 
Finding ourselves unmolested we retraced our steps to Galaothi. As we passed 
Malagarh we found Walidad had sent out a small body of cavalry to oppose our 
retreat, but these fled on our approach, and, as we pursued them, took shelter in 
a village close under the walls of Mahigarh, from which they opened a fire upon 
us, but without effect. Thus were we, step by step, driven out of the Bulandshahr 
district.” 


The day after the departure of the Europeans, Waliddd expelled the police 

outpost at Galaothi, whilst Mi*. Sapte's party remained 
Interregnum. , . : . 

at Babugarh, near Jiapur, in the Meerut district, 

watching the Rohilkband rebels. On the 18th of June Wali dad’s outpost at 
Galaothi Was driven back, but on the 22nd June, owing to the arrival of the 
Bareilly mutineer brigade, the Europeans had to fall back upon Meerut. The 
Meerut and Agra road thus foil into the bands of the mutineers, and Mdldgarh 
became tlie resort of all the ill-disposed of the surrounding districts. Walidad 
occupied Aligarh and Kliurja, and attracted to his standard the Pat-bans of the 
Barah Basti in the Bulandshahr district who had given so many recruits to 
the generally mutinous irregular cavalry. From its position, only about 900 
yards from the road, the fort of Mahigarh commanded by its guns (six in num¬ 
ber) the entire road. Communication with Agra, even by camel-riders, was 
effected with extreme difficulty, for so well was the whole line of road and its 
vicinity watched that soarcely a man could pass without being intercepted, and 
the penalty of discovery was death. Yarious expeditions were planned, but from 
various causes were never undertaken, until Waliddd bad got such reinforce¬ 
ments, and his followers had increased to such numbers, that he had really be¬ 
come a formidable foe. Eeiuforced by the Jhansi brigade be threatened Ha- 
pur, and but for the opportune arrival of a relieving force it would have expe¬ 
rienced the fate of Sikandarabaci. During September a sharp artillery fight 
with the guns of the Jhansi brigade took place at Galaothi. 
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On tlie 25 th September 1 Colonel Greallied’s flying column set out from 
Re-occupation of the Ghaziabad and arrived at Bulandsliahr on the 28th. 

<5istrlct - The troops encamped within a mile and a half of the 

town at the place whore the road to Mdlagarh branches off. A picqucfc of rebel 
cavalry’ fell bach on the town, which was protected by a battery, whilst the 
gardens and walls were occupied by the enemy’s infantry. Leaving a reserve 
to protect the baggage and stores at the cross roads, the advanced guard of the 
British pushed on towards the city, feeling their way as best they could. The 
reserve was attacked by cavalry and guns in flank, but these were quickly dri¬ 
ven off with loss, and in front the righL and left columns of attack wore soon 
•engaged with the enemy. Their batteries were silenced, and a way having been 
opened with grape-shot, the cavalry and artillery pressed on through the 
town, driving the enemy everywhere before them. Three guns and an 
immense quantity of baggage and ammunition fell into tho hands of the 
victors. 

Waliddd fled with the greater portion of his followers across the Ganges, 
^ d leaving a number of guns, stoves, and plunder in bis 
fort, which was occupied by a detachment of cavalry. 
A party of Sappers were for some time employed in mining the fort, and on the 
1st of October the mines were exploded in person by the gallant Lieutenant 
Home, R.E., the hero of the Cashmere gate at Heidi, who lost his life ; a spark 
from the port-fire accidentally ignited the train, and ho was killed by the explo¬ 
sion. On the 3rd of October the column marched to Khurja, and whilst there 
Mr. Sapte'and Captain Watson visited Jhajhar, as the former gentleman had 
received intelligence of a Christian girl being coueealed in tho house of a Mu- 
salmnn trooper of the rebel 15th Irregular Cavalry. Mr, Sap to writes:— 
“ Though we arrived at the village before daybreak, they wore ready for us. 
A large body of sowars arrived, and many of them in full uniform came out to 
oppose ns. Several were killed in actual fight, and some few taken prisoners 
with arms in their hands, were tried by drum-head court-martial, and shot on 
the spot. After a long search we discovered the girl ; she turned out to he the 
daughter of a Eurasian, a clorlc in some Deputy Commissioner’s Office in Oudh, 
whose life, as also that of the father, had been saved by the trooper Ivhuda 
Eaksli, in gratitude to whom she turned Musalmani and married him. As she 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to remain I did not force her away.” 
Khurja, said to have been a very hot-bed of disaffection during the mutiny, was 
spared at the representation of tho Collector, who returned to Bulandsliahr. 

On the 4th October Bulandsliahr was occupied by a force under Lieutenant- 

„ Colonel Farqnhar, consisting of tho right wing of tho 1st 

Restoration of order. & ° 

BiJuch Battalion, two horse artillery guns, and a body of 


1 liourdiicvs' Eight Months, Campaign : Xrjndon, 1859, 


Restoration of order. 
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Patbdn liorse under Major Stokes, and from this date confidence began to 
be restored. Abdul Latif Kh&n, the head of the PatMns of the B&rah Basti, 
paid up his balances of land-revenue, though he had previously refused to 
pay one pice. This man was subsequently convicted of aiding the rebels in 
every way, and was sentenced to transportation for life. His uncle Aziin 
Khan had joined Wall lad, and was captured by Kliushi Ram, the Jat Police 
Officer of Anupshahr, whilst trying to escape into Rohilkhand. Aztm Khan 
was tried by court-martial and was sentenced to death. The police-stations 
were at once rc-establislied, and with the exception of Sahibdad KMn, of 
fcihikdrpur, who had deserted, and Pir Muhammad Khan of Anupshahr, 
and Khiirshed Ali, Kotwal of Bulandsliahr, whose conduct was soinewdiat 
suspicious, the old police officers were reinstated in their posts. The greater 
part of the rank and file of the police had joined the rebels, and their places 
were filled by Jats, while a strong force was sent to overawe the Gujars of 
Dadri and' Sikandarabad. On the 17th November the camp moved towards 
the Ganges, but had only reached Alrar when news arrived of an intended 
uprising of the Giijars to rescue their brethren who had been captured, but 
this movement was frustrated by the troops returning by forced marches to 
Bulandsliahr. The jail was then put into a state of defence capable of 
resisting the attack of any number of Gujars, and the jail garrison was re¬ 
inforced in men and provisions, so as to admit of the camp being moved 
without fear of being again recalled. On the 27th the force marched by 
Sayana to I’nth, and thence down the right hank of the Ganges, visiting 
each ferry (ghdt). The whole of the boats were collected at Anupshahr and 
intrusted to abody of 200 Jats. Puth, Basai, and Aharwerc placed under Rao 
Gul&b Singh of Kuchchesar, and the force proceeded southwards by Karnbas to 
Ramgln.it, having secured every boat of which any traces could be found. The 
rebels did not show themselves on the opposite bank, so the force marched 
on to Dib&i, intending to return to head-quarters, preparatory to beating up 
the quarters of the Gujars, who still set the police at defiance and refused to 
pay up any revenue. On reaching Shikicpur intelligence was received of the 
rebels appearing in force in the Budarin district opposite Iiamghat. The camp 
immediately moved to the Ganges, and on arriving at the ferry the sound of 
heavy firing was heard, which subsequently proved to be an attack by the 
rebels on Gannaur, a friendly village some few miles inland. Gannaur was 
plundered, and the rebels then proceeded to loot the neighbouring villages. 
The Aheriyas, a numerous tribe, first showed some opposition, but finding them¬ 
selves unsupported, compromised matters, and finally joined the rebel ranks. 
They occupy nearly all the villages on the left bank of the Ganges, and it 
was found necessary to keep a strict watch over all the ferries and fords, as 
the latter become daily more shallow ; but though on several occasions the 
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rebels attempted to cross in force, they never succeeded. The camp was occu¬ 
pied off and on until the 5th December in patrolling the Ganges parganalis 
from the Meerut to the Aligarh district. 

Constant rumours prevailed that Walidad with all his following intended 
to make an attempt to re-occupy Mdldgarh, and con- 
Expedition towards Eta. K i(]orahle excitement ensued. On the 5th December 

the force marched to Dibai, where intelligence awaited them of the arrival 
of Bakht Khan and the Bareilly brigade at Kasganj in the Eta district, 
where they murdered the blind old tahsildar, Chaube Ghans&m Das, and 
levied a contribution, on Soron. The Bulandshahr authorities resolved to 
make a demonstration towards Eta, and were about to proceed to Afcrauli, 
when information was received that Hurmat Khan, who hold the fort of Pind- 
rawal, belonging to one Fahlm-ul-nissa (a near relation of the rebel Rahim Ali 
Khan, son of Nash* Ali Khan of Khailiya), was laying in stores for the use of 
the rebel troops. Hurmat Khan was surrounded by stratagom and his fort 
was taken, with an immense quantity of supplies evidently collected for warlike 
purposes. He -was also busily engaged in putting his fort info repair and 
in mounting two guns which had been lent to him by the Collector. From 
Pindr&vvol the force marched towards Eta, and co-operating with Colonel 
Soaton, was present at the action of the Nim Nadi and the operations along 
the Ganges, and returned to Bulandshahr, after a fortnight’s absenco, on the 
29th December. On the 2nd January news arrived of an attack upon the 
boat-guard at Anupshahr, and Mr. Lyall started off with a body of mounted 
police, hut was only in time to see the conclusion of a very smart affair between 
the rebels and the Jilts under Khuslii Ram. The Collector had brought 
Defence of the boats at together about 1S7 boats here, and a sliort way above 
Bulandshahr. this place was an easy ford. The rebels brought 

down two guns below the ghat, so as to rako the boats and the men who 
guarded them. The Jats returned the fire from two small iron guns, but, in 
the meantime, a body of horse and foot attempted to cross by the ford. Khushi 
Barn, in no way daunted, wheeled his men around and gave the rebels two vol- 
lies in quick succession, which had the effect of dispersing them for the time. 
Fortunately Colonel Farquhar thought it right to come to the assistance of the 
Jats, for on the 17th January, the enemy camo down in force with six guns, 
two of which they planted opposite the centre of the British position and two 
on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. Smith replied with his two six-pounders so 
effectually that in three hours he silenced the enemy’s battery. The British 
loss on this occasion was two men wounded and one killed, whilst the enemy 
lost about fifty men, and had not Colonel Farquhar received the strictest in (unc¬ 
tions not to cross the river, the enemy might have been destroyed. This success 
had the effect of preventing any more attempts to cross the river, and although 
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Raill m Ali came about tliis time fresh from Bareilly as the rebel snbahdar of 
Budaun, he never succeeded in any attempt against the district. 

The Gujars of Dadri fled to the western bank of the Jumna khddir after send¬ 
ing in the revenue by Brahmans ivho had no share in their misdeeds, and before 
Mr. Sapte left the district (21st April, 1858) nearly sixty pieces of cannon, 
some of them of large calibre, and many wall-pieces ( jazails ) were recovered in 
the district. On leaving the district Mr. Sapte was able to roport that it had 
resumed its wonted quiet. The revenue had been all paid in, serioirs crime was 
unknown, and even offences of a slight and trivial nature were of unfrequent 
occurrence. Several mutineers of the rebel regiments had been brought to jus¬ 
tice, and many of those w r ho bad taken an active part in the disturbances had 
been caught and received the reward for their crimes, whilst those who had 
shown themselves loyal were recommended for special consideration. Mr. 
Sapte gratefully acknowledges the services rendered by the military officers 
deputed to the district, and Captain Tyrwhitt, in command of the levies. Messrs. 
Turnbull, Melville, and Lyall of the Civil Service were present throughout, and 
wore engaged in many expeditions requiring as much military skill as those 
whose profession it is, could command. 

A summary of the punishments and rewards on account of the events con¬ 
nected with the mutiny in this district will form a 
fitting pendant to the narrative given above. 1 Besides 
those mentioned below there were many others who obtained confiscated villages 
in this district in reward for services rendered in other districts ; their names 
will be found under “ families of distinctionon a preceding page. 

(1.) Mr. T. Skinner, of Bilaspur, obtained confiscated villages assessed at 
Rs. 0,000 per annum. 

(2.) Mahmud Ali Khan, of Chhatari, obtained villages assessed at Rs. 4,193 
per annum and a khilat or dress of honour of Rs. 1,000. 

(3p Faiz Ali Khan, of Pahasu, was rewarded with villages assessed at 
11s. 4,000 per annum, of which one-fourth the revenue was remitted for life. 
He also received a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(4.) Imdad Ali Khan, of Pahasu, received villages assessed at Rs, 2,909 
per annum. 

(5.) Zahur Ali Khan, of Dharmpur, received villages assessed at Rs. 3,000 
per annum. 

(6.) Rao Gtulab Singh, of Kuclichesar, was rewarded with villages assessed 
at Rs. 8,000 per annum, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for his 
life, and a khilat of Rs. 2,000, with the title of Raja Bah&dur. 

(7.) Cbaudhri Lachhman Singh, of Sliikarpur, received villages assessed at 
Rs. 1,999. 


Howards and punishments. 


1 Bruin Kunwar Lachhman Singh, ol Buiandshnlir. 
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(8.') Rai Durga Parshud received villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 per annum. 

(9.) Rim si d Ram, the Jat who defended the boats at Anupshahr, received 
villages assessed at Rs. 1,202, with remission of one-fourth oi the revenue for 
life, and a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(10.) The heirs of Ratan Singh, a Jat Risdlddr of Sehra, received villages 
assessed at Rs. 2,000 a year ; whilst Jhanda Singh, Basti Ram, Sluuli R&m, and 
Naubat Singh, also Jats of Sehra, received lands assessed at Rs. 600 each, and 
Jhanda Singh, in addition, a khilat of Rs. 200. 

(11.) The Jats of Bknthona also received rewards for dofending tlieir vil¬ 
lage and defeating Walidad and the Jhansi brigade with the capture of three 
guns. 

(12.) Ahmad Sayyid Khan, of Khurja, obtained villages assessed at 
Rs. 1,S93, with a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(13.) Irndad Ali of Galaothi received a gratuity of Rs. 300. 

(14.) Harsarup, a servant of Government, received a gratuity of Rs. 500. 

(15.) The talisildars Jainarayan Singh and Bishandayal received gratuities 
of Rs. 1,000 each, and Sayyid Muhammad Shirazi, of Khurja, one of 
Rs. 400. 

(16.) Farhatullah, a mukhtnv, received lands assessed at Rs. 1,000 ; Munshi 
La.ch.hman Sariip, lands assessed at Rs. 200, and Chandrain Cliand Kunwar, 
of Khurja, lands assessed at Rs. 557. 

(17.) Muni Lai, the agent of the Skinner estate, was rewarded with a 
khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(18.) Daulat Singh, Bakshi Singh, and Harsahdi Singh, of Jewar, received 
lands assessed at Rs. 7 63, and Ilazuri Singh and Moliar Singh, of Dayauatpur, 
lands assessed at Rs. 388. 

(19.) Rdi Munnu Lai received estates valued at Rs. 1,000 ; Harsukh Rai, 
agent of the Kuchehesar Juts, lauds assessed at Rs. 500, and Th&n Singh, Alilr 
of Kota, lands assessed at Rs. 300 and a gratuity of Rs. 500. 

The punishments awarded to the disaffected were no less comprehensive. 

(1.) Walidad of Malagarh escaped across the Ganges and was never 
captured. His fort was razed to the ground and all his property was con¬ 
fiscated. 

(2.) Ismail Khan, once a trooper in Skinner’s horse, and subsequently kotwal 
of Jalandhar and again of Meerut, joined Walidad’s service shortly before the 
outbreak. After tire fall of Malagarh lie fled to Bareilly, and thence to SMh- 
jahanpur, where he was tried, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for 
fourteen years. Ismail KMu was subsequently pardoned, and is now in the 
service of the N aw&b of Rfunpur. 

(3.) Ghulam Haidar Khan was owner of four villages in parganah Baran, 
He was collector of the revenue to TV alidad, and after the fall of Malagarh 
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concealed himself. He returned under the amnesty, hut his estates have been 
confiscated. 

(4.) Malidi Baksh, the principal adviser of Walidad, was sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years. His property was saved owing to the services 
rendered by his son Ahmad Hasan in the Saharanpur district. His is but one 
of the many instances of a family arrangement by which one member of the 
family took one side and another took the other side, so as to insure success 
whatever might happen. 

(5.) Rahim Ali Khan of Khailiya, a grandson of the celebrated Diindi Khan, 
with his father Mazhar Ali Khan, raised the standard of revolt at the same time 
as Walidad. On the expulsion of the latter both fled to Bareilly, and thence 
made their way to Rajputfina. They were arrested there by Major Eden and 
sent for trial to Agra. Mazhar Ali Khan died on the road, and Rahim Ali was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation for life, with confiscation of his 
estates. He was one of those concerned in the murder of Major Waterfield on 
the Grand Trunk Road. 

(6.) Abdul Latif Khan, of Khanpur, the head of the PatMns of the Barah 
Basti, was punished with confiscation of his property and transportation for life. 
Ho actively sided with Walidad, and in every way opposed tho restoration of 
order. 

The Shaikh and Bablim revenue-free grantees of Bulandshahr were deprived 
of their property for siding with Walidad, whilst the Sayyid grantees of Shikar- 
pur lost theirs for adhering to Italian Ali Khan, and a number of Pathans 
suffered for espousing the cause of Abdul Latif Khan. According to Kumvar 
Lachhman Singh the following landholders escaped the puishment due to their 
acts owing to the amnesty :— 

(1.) Mustafa Khan, of Jahangirabad, a relative of Walidad, corresponded 
with Delhi and assisted the disaffected. He was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned. 

(2.) R&ni Chauhan, of Anupshahr, belonging to the old Badgujar family of 
that ilk, tried to recover the estates belonging to her ancestors with a view of 
setting up her son as future Raja of Anupshahr. Her remaining estates were 
confiscated, hut were afterwards released. 

(3.) Faiz Ahmad Khan, of Malakpur, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
under trial. 

(4.) Gliulam Ghaus, a Biluch zaminddr of Jhajhar, was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment and the confiscation of his property for harbouring 
mutineers, but as he had aided in saving the life of a European he was 
pardoned. 

(5.) Hurmat Khan, of Pindrawal, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
under trial. 
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All through the disturbances, the Jats, as a rule, sided with Government, 
whilst the Gujars and Musalman Rajputs bitterly opposed all authority. The 
Gujars, MusolmAns, and the Sayyids of Jareha took a leading part in the sack 
of Sikandarabad. They were heavily fined and their estates wore confiscated 
for the offence. The Bargain Rajputs of the whole tahsil of Sikandarabad also 
distinguished themselves for turbulence and disloyalty. The only other events 
of note connected with this district are the famine of 18G0-G1, the settlement 
of the laud-revenue in 18G0-65, and the establishment of a model farm 1 for the 
encouragement of agriculture in the upper Duab, each of which is noticed iu 
its piroper place. 


1 Abandoned from July, 1876. 
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Ada, pronounced Ara, a village of parganah Sikandarahad and tahsili ol 
the same name, in the Bulandshalir district, lies five miles west of the civil 
station and the saino distance east of Sikandarahad. The population in 18(15 
was 1,100, and in 1872 was 1,618. In Akbar’s time it was the head of a 
malnil or parganah belonging to the sirkar of Delhi, and paying 5,18,081 dams, 
which at twenty double dams per rupee gives a revenue of Its. 25,551, It was 
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absorbed iu Sikandarabad in 1844. The name is said to bo derived from n 
colony of Ahdrs, some of whom bearing the title of Chaudhri still reside in the 
town. The Musalman residents are respectable and fairly well off. 

Agjauta, a parganah of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded on three sides 
by pargfinahs Sikandarabad, Baran, and Sayanaof the same district, and on the 
north by par cr an alls Dusna and Hapur of the Meerut district. It contained in 
1872 a total area of 101 square miles, of which 80 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 98 square miles, of which 77 square miles were cultivated, 11 square miles 
were culturable, and 10 square miles were barren. 

The Kali Kadi flows through the very centre of tho parganah, dividing it 

into two almost equal parts. A large canal t'dibaha 

General appearance. , ' 

or water-course traverses the length ot the western 

side. Irrigation is carried on from the Kali, which is used as a canal escape, 
and kept supplied with water from the canal. This water also is sold by the 
Irrigation Department. The result of the use of the Kali as an escape is that 
considerable damage has been done to about forty villages near and below 
where the escape falls into the Kadi, but this has however boon partially reme¬ 
died by straightening tho course of the river. Another large rujhalm Rows 
between the Grand Trunk Road and the Kadi, and a largo gill or channel is 
taken out of the Sonpur rujbaha, and runs along the Grand Trunk Road on the 
west and falls into the same rdjbaha at Baral. East of tho Kali Kadi irriga¬ 
tion from wells prevails. Owing to the facilities existing for the construction 
of temporary wells there are few masonry ones, the* numbers being 2,000 of 
tho former to 312 of the latter. The soil is nearly all good scota, there, being 
only about five per cent, of the inferior soils known as bhur and pilota , This 
character, with the amount of irrigation and the presenco of tho industrious 
Jilts, Aldrs, and Chauhaus as cultivators, renders the parganah very prosperous. 
In addition to the ordinary cereals, cotton, indigo, and sugarcane are exten¬ 
sively grown. In the western half there is little culturable waste, but iu tho 
eastern half there is a somewhat largo tract of waste land fit for tho plough 
within the areas of Sharifpur, Baisrauli, Babanpur, Pabsara, &c. In places 
there is good culturable land partly covered with dh&k jungle and inter¬ 
spersed with low marsh lands caltod duhara , which yield the long thatching 
grass known as pitta, whilst in places it is entirely barren. The Grand Trunk 
Road traverses the parganah from north to south, running almost parallel to tho 
Kali. A road also runs from Galaothi to Sikandarabad, but the eastern por¬ 
tions of the parganah are as yet unsupplied with roads. The principal vil¬ 
lages are Senlha, Galiiothi, Miihigarh, Makhdutnnagar, Agauta, and Zainpur. 
Makhdiimnagar was entirely revenue-free, but one-half was confiscated for 
the rebellion of Ohinigh Ali in 1857. Zainpur is held revenuo-freo by 
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Bhats. Ata and Asawar wore conferred on Ilatan Singh and Gopal Singh for 
loyalty. 

Tie assessment of this parganah at the past settlement under Regulation IX. 

of 1833 was very Unlit, and there was not a single eoer- 
Fiscal history. . n 

cive process issued for the recovery of the land-revenuo 

during its currency. The alienation statements show that, with tlio exception 
of confiscated villages, ouly three entire villages and fifteen portions of other 
villages have changed hands during the same period. Out of the 111 estates 
comprised in the parganah in 1865, 71 were zaminddri, 20 were jpattiduri, aucl 
20 were bhdyacJidrn; 1,532 holdings were cultivated hy proprietors, 871 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,832 by tenants-at-will. The now assessment was 
made by Mr. 0. Currie in 1859. Tbo following statement gives the statistics 
of the expiring revenue of the past and the initial revenue of the present settle¬ 
ments and those collected in 1871 :— 


Culti touted. 

Irrigated. 

£ 

Q 

Total. 

Acres. 

1 1,938 
31,007 
31,603 

Acres. 

27,505 

13,706 

13,705 

Acres. 

30,533 

15.313 

45.313 


Incidence of revenue with 
cesses on 


Acves. Acres 


Rs, a. p. Its. n. p Ks. a, p. 

1 3 G I 7 I I 15 4 

16 119 8 1 15 4 

1 8 4 1 12 4 2 2 6 


The statistics of 1872 show that the land-revenue then amounted to Rs. 
89,000 (or with cesses Rs. 98,255), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-0 per British 
acre on the total area then assumed; at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-12-10 per acre on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid hy cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the 
samo year has been estimated at Rs. 2,50,817. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Agauta contained 9-1 inhabited- 
sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants, 37 had 
Population, between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 1,000, 

11 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and one bad 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,00 0 inhabit¬ 
ants in the parganah is Galaothi, with 5,608. Tho settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were then 90 villages, distributed amongst 111 mahiils or 


estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,161 souls (26,351 females), 
giving 615 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
45,420 Hindus, of whom 21,174 were females ; 16,73-1 Musalmms, amongst 
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whom 8,173 were females; and there wore seven Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 5,001) Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 2,371 wore females ; 2,836 Rajputs, including 1,259 females; 
2,336 Baniyas (1,071 females); whilst tho great mass of tho population is 
included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
35,239 souls, of whom 16,473 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision 
is the Gaur (4,767), and amongst Rajputs, tho chief clans arc tho Chaulian 
(1,112), Badgujar (87), Panwar (29),.Jadon (321), Buis (254), Galliot, Gaur, 
Bhadauriya, Rathor, and Jairaniya. The Baniyas belong, for the most part, 
to the great Agarwal subdivision (2,073), and thoir allied caste, the Dasas, 
(263). Amongst the other castes the most numerous arc tho Lodhas (1,198), 
Kahars (944), Jats (6,974), Hajjams (1,112), Chamars (9,573), Khakrobs 
(2,515), Ahirs (1,768), Kolis (1,352), Gujars (3,236). Tho following castes 
have less than one thousand members each :—Bohra, Ahar, Darzi, Kakil, 
Barliai, Khatlk, Dhobi, Garariya, Lobar, Kumhar, Sonar, Gosliain, Jogi, 
Dhuna, Bhat, Kayath, Bharbhuaja, Bairagi, Mali, Clihipi, Almriya, Orb, and 
Joshi. The Musalmans aro entered as Shaikhs, 1,163; Sayyids, 1,213; Pathans, 
316; converted Hindus, 2,824; and without distinction ovor ll/'OO. 

Tho occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From those it appears that of tho 
malo adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 
age), 200 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,908 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,065 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, kooping or lending money or goods, ortho conveyanco of 
men, animals, or goods; 11,016 in agricultural operations ; 2,595 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,965 persons returned 
as labourers and 359 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sox, tho same roturus give 3,182 as landholders, 
27,960 cultivators, and 31,019 as engaged in oooupafioiia unconnected with 
agriculture. The oducational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,119 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
32,810 souls. 

Tho Tagas were the original dominant race and proprietors of tho soil in 
this parganah, but were expelled by tho Ohauhans aud 
Gujars, and the returns of 1872 show only one person 
of the clan in tho parganah. The Ohaulmns got possession of thirty-two 
villages still known as the <£ Chauhdnon he Batisa ,” and the Gujars accpuirod 
twelve villages still known as the “ Gujaron he Idra Badwdsci The Ohauhans 
have lost most of thoir villages by private sale or mortgage, and the Gujars by 
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confiscation for rebellion ; both arc now mere cultivators, except in two villages 
and thirteen small shares hold by the Ghaulnins and in two villages held by 
the Giijars. Juts hold twenty-six villages, the Skinner’s estate four, and the 
remainder are divided in twos and threes among Sayyids, Shaikhs, Biluches, 
Daniyas, Kayaths, Aln'rs, Rajputs, Brahmans, and Radgiijars. Previous to 
Akbar's time the country was known as the Chaulnin Batisa, and his ami Is 
formed the present parganah under the name of mah&l Sentha. The Marhattas 
sent an a mil to overawe the Chauhans, who took up Iiis residence at Agauta, 
and Hie name was then changed to Aganta. In 1S03-04 the Chauhau 
villages ami four others amounting to thirty-six were le ised to Bahadur Khan, 
a Marhatta employee, and formed part of' the district of southern Saharanpnr 
(Meerut) : lionce the name Malagarli sometimes given to this parganah. (See 
Ma'iAgarii.) In 1824 the lease was recalled, and in 1844 three villages were 
withdrawn and 57 added, making altogether 1)0 villages, which, with oue subse¬ 
quently formed comprise the present parganah. 

AhXr, an old town in the Bnlandsliahr district, gives its name to a parganah 
of tahsil Aiuipshahr, and is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles 
north-east of the town of Bulandshahr. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,324 souls, and In 1872 was 2,414. It possesses a police-station, post-office, 
and an Urdu halkalibaudi or village school. A large fair is hold here on the tenth 
of the light half of Jcth, at which crowds assemble to bathe in the Ganges. The 
town abounds iu temples of some antiquity, the most remarkable being one in 
honour of Malni.leo. Altar, bung situated on a navigable river, is a fairly pros¬ 
perous commercial town of third-rate importance. A bridge-of-boats is kept up 
here for the dry mouths of the year. The name Altar is locally derived from 
l cthi ’ and ‘liar,' the killing of the serpent, and the present town is said to 
be the place where Janamejaya performed, the great snake-sacrifice, 1 and 
rewarded the Kagar Brahmans and others who assisted 
him with grants of lauds in the vicinity. Altar also lays 
claim to ho the Kausarublii to which the Pandava rulers of Hastinapur transferred 
the seat of government after Hastinapur had been swept away by the Ganges— 
a pretension unsupported by probability or evidenco. The peopleof Altar also claim 
for it the honour of being the residence of Itukmini, wife of Krishna and daugh¬ 
ter of Bhismak, Raja of Vidarbha. The temple of Ambika, from which Krishna 
decoyed Itukmini away, is still pointed out by the Brahmans of Altar as situated 
on the Ganges about two miles below the present town. This claim also must 
be negatived, as Kundilpur, the capital of Bhlshmak, has been identified with the 
old chief town of Berar. There are several large tumuli (khera) iu and about 
Ahar which testify to the great antiquity of the place, and there is little reason 
to doubt that it was the seat of a petty Hindu principality for some centuries 

1 Wheelor’s MababhS ata, I, 4 0. 
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previous to tbo Muaalman occupation. 1 The Nagar Brahmans of Ahar state that 
they received a chanrdn (84) of villages from Jan am ej ay a in reward for tho 
assistance given by them in the snake-saerifieo. In Alamgir’s reign the majority 
of these Brahmans became Musalmans, and retained the proprietary right in tho 
town until 1857, when the majority of them behaved very badly, and lost their 
property, which was conferred on Raja Gursabi Mai of Moradabad. In the time 
of Akb&r Ah&r was the capital of a maht'd or parganah attached to clastur Thuna 
Farida of sirkin- Koil and siibali Agra, and paid a yearly revenue of 21,06,554 
ddms, or about Rs. 1,05,327, 

Aua'K, a parganah in tabsil Anupshahr of the Bulandslnihr district, is hound¬ 
ed on the east by the Granges, on the west by parganah Banin, on the north 
by parganah Raydnn, and on the south by parganas Anupshahr and Shikarpur 
of the same district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had thou 
a total area of 147 square miles, of which 107 square miles were under cultiva¬ 
tion, The area assessed to Government revenue during tiro same year was 147 
square miles, of which 107 square miles were cultivated, 2 square miles were 
cultumble, and 17 square miles were barren. 

Though it has a considerable river frontage, Ahar has little khdilir, as tho 
Ganges bauks are high along this parganah. Tho Aniipshalir branch of the 
Ganges Canal passes down the parganah at an average distance of about three 

miles from the Ganges, just within the lino of poor sandy 

General appearance. , . , ., . . . ,' 

sod lying along the river. dins tract, owing to the 

depth of tho water-level and lightness of the soil, is badly oft for irrigation. 
Further west, and in tho ccntro also, the kuchcha wells ro-appoar, and tho 
soil is more firm and productive. Nothing but tho common cereals are 
grown, nor is indigo, cotton or safflower raised for export. There are no 
important roads, and very little traffic. The principal towns are Ahar and 
Kbdnpur. The cultivators are principally Lodlias, Pathaus, Jilts, and Rajputs. 

Of these the Jdts and Locllias are the best. As a rule, the cultivators are not 
well off, as they were much harassed by Abdul Latlf Khan, and his father 
Ibadullah Khan before him. Between the canal and tho Ganges the average 
depth of water from the surface is 25 to 30 feet, and in the remainder of tho 
parganah it rises to 18 feet 8 inches, with a depth of water in the wolls averaging 
6 feet 8 inches. Irrigation is scanty, the proportion in 1865 being only 2G per¬ 
cent. of the cultivated area. The canal is dry beyond Anupshahr, but the new 
works at Narora will relievo the main channel and admit of some extension of 
irrigation beyond the two rajbahas at present in existence. Between Kbdnpur 
and Garaouli there aro large tracts of uncultivated lands, mostly covered with 

1 Itaahid-ud-drn, quoting from AI 15iruni, who flourished between 970 and 1039 A.l)., mentions 
Ahar in the itinerary from Kana j to Meerut, viz., Kanauj to Dayamau, 10 paraaang.i ; to Ghati, 

10 ; to Ahar, 10 ; and to Meerut, 10. Dowsan’s Elliot, I, 62. 
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dhak jungle, and generally good and culturable, but interspersed with patches of 
poor and bad land. 

The settlement of the parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. G. 

Bird and Tonnochy was a fair and adequate one. The vil¬ 
lages held by Abdul Latif Khan as owner were some¬ 
what lightly assessed, and in those held by him as mortgagee the demand was 
rather heavy. Omitting confiscations, the transfers have been very light daring 
the currency of the old settlement, and of the two villages transferred by decree 
of court only one v'as a real transfer, tho other belonged to Mustafa Khan’s 
collusive transfer noticed under the Anvtpshabr parganah (page 115). Of the 146 
estates in the parganah, in 1865, 129 were zamiudari, 6 were perfect pat.tidari, 
8 imperfect pattidari, and 3 were bhayachara ; 325 holdings were cultivated by 
proprietors, 2,748 by hefedifary cultivators, and 3,5-14 by tenants-at-wili, and 
nearly all now pay rent in cash. The assessment of the new revenue was made 
by Messrs. Currie and Lowe in 1860-61, and caine into force from 1862-63. 
The increase in the irrigated area is more considerable than the increase in the 
cultivated area. The following statement shows the statistics of the expiring 
revenue of the past and the initial revenue present settlement:— 


Settlement. 

i Total area. 

Barren and 
unassessable. 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Revenue with 
cesses. 

Incidence of revenue and cesses on 

Irrigated 

Dry. 

Total. 

Total area. 

Entire 

culturable 

area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Aces, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

i 

Acres, 

Ks. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Past, 

90,821 

7,464 

29,307 

11,126 

42,925 

64,050 

"9,756 

O 14 1 

0 15 3 

1 7 7 

New, 

93,617 

11,079 

23,761 

16,770 

43.017 ; 

58,787 

87,676 

O 16' 0 

110 

1 7 10 

1871... 

9I,9ISj 

10,042 

23,168 

15,744 

42,964 

58,718 

92,207 

0 16 11 

1 1 10 

1 S 10 


The land revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Its. 82,969, falling at a rate of Rc. 0-14-1 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re. 0-14-1 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-3-5 
per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners 
as rent and cesses during tho same year has been estimated at Rs. 3,09,411. 
According to the census of 1872, parganah Aliar contained 127 inhabited 
„ , sites, of which 37 had less than 200 inhabitants, 53 

Fopulsiiiioiii 

had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 
1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and ono had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 
1865 there were then 134 villages on the register, distributed amongst 146 
mahals or estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 61,048 souls 
(28,910 females), giviug 415 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 49,248 Hindus, of whom 23,108 were females, and 11,800 
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Musahnans, amongst whom 5,802 wore females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,323 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,487 were females ; 5,596 Rajputs, including 2,498 females ; 1,580 
Baniyas (745 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
ft the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,749 souls, 
of -whom 17,378 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions fouud in this 
parganah are the Gaur (3,912), Sanadh and Niigar. The chief Rajpdt clans 
are the Chauhan (G67j, Badgdjar (915), Pan war (82), Jadon (588), Bais (315), 
Bhala Sultan, Baghel, Dor, Baehhal, Jarauliya, Mahesri, Bargala, and Jajil, 
The Baniyas belong to the Agamval (1,032) and Dasa (384) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodlia (10,317), 
Jat (2,123), Chamar (9,736), Khsikrob (1,710), Garariya (1,692), Mali (1,109), 
and Gujar (2,044). Besides the above castes, the following are found in this 
parganah with less than one thousand members each :—Darzi, Kalal, Barliai, 
Kali hr, Hajjam, Khatik, Dhobi, Koli, Kumhar, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dlnina, 
Blmt, Kiiyatli, Bharbhunja, Bairagi, Aheriya, Taga, Orh, Joslii, Kiiohhi, Mal- 
hih, Mina, Kbagi, Chauhan, and Nat. The Musalmdna are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,580), Sayyids (118), Mughals (54), Pathtina (2,524), converted 
Hindus (857), and the remainder arc entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 124 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,720 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 820 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 11,654 in agricultural operations ; 2,042 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 2,554 persons returned as labourers and 333 
as of no specified occupation. Taking tko total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 1,044 as landholders, 35,789 as cultivators, and 
24,215 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 722 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 32,138 souls. 

Before the Musalmau invasion this part of the country was known as tho 
ehaufasi (or 84 villages) of tho Niigar Brahmans, 
who, with the Gonva Rajputs, divided tho parganah 
between them. Shortly after the Musalman conquest these tribes were ousted by 
the Badgujars and Pathdns ; the latter first settled down hero under King Bha- 
hab-ud-diu Ghori and first gained importance under the Lodbs. They held twelve 
villages known as the lt .Pathdnon he barah basii ,” which are mostly in this parganah 
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fuit some are in Sayana. (See Bagrasl ) These men still make capital recruits 
for tlio Bengal cavalry. Akbar formed Aluir into a parganah attached to dastur 
T liana Farida in the sirktir of Koil and siibah of Agra., and stationed an auiil 
here. In 1803 Aluir was incorporated with the Meerut district, and in 1821 was 
transferred to Bulandsbuhr. In 1844 the number of villages was fixed at 134, 
and in 1859 the parganali was transferred from the Baran tahsil to Anupshalir. 
Previous to 1857 Ahdfil LatifKhan, of Khiinpur, held 85 villages in the parganah, 
but these have all been confiscated. The Nagars lield 8 villages, hut the Musal- 
nuin portion lost four for rebellion. The Jilts of Kuehchesar own 55 villages, and 
the Raynths of Nab in n gar own seven villages; the few remaining villages are 
principally held by Rajputs. 

Aiimadgailii, a village of parganah Pahasu of the Buhmdshahr district, is 
distant 28 miles south-east from Bulandshahr and C miles north from Pahasu 
on the IhimgbiU read. The population in 18(15 numbered 2.228 souls, and in 
1372 thore wore 2,821 inhabitants. The village was founded by Ani Rai, the 
Badgnjar Raja of Anupshalir, who named it after his own title 1 of Ahmad Khani. 
Local tradition, however, says that the town was founded by Hem Singh or 
Ahmad Khan, a Badgujar, and uoar relative of Ani Rai. Hem Singh, too, basked 
in the sunshine of Jahangir’s smile, and was treated by him with much favour. 
A large tank, or rather small lake, stretched from north-west to north-east of the 
town. On the borders arethe ruins of some stately buildings now called the 
hammum or bath, and intended apparently in the old time for the use of the ladiesof 
the fort. The town with six other adjoining villages, formerly hamlets belong¬ 
ing to it, was granted in jitglr to Raja ftladho Ram, Kliattri, by Marlhoji 
Sindhia in 1778 A.D., at a fixed rent of Rs. 1,200, and the British Govern¬ 
ment in their treaty with the Maharaja agreed to respect the grant. They 
have done so to the extent of excluding from settlement (he descendants of 
Hem Singh who have been Musalnnius since the time of Aurangzeb, and on the 
death of Rao Bihari Nath, the last jtigirdar, in 1870, the six hamlets were settled 
with his representatives, and the town was settled with the original proprietors. 
The tank produces vast crops of water-nuts, hut detracts from the healthiness of 
the town. A market is held on Saturday. There is a post-office and a school. 

A^nupshahk, a town 2 in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Gauges 25 miles to the east of 
Bulandshahr, in latitude 28°-2l r and longitude 7&°-\8'-bb." It is the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil of the same name. The population in 1830 numbered 8,072 
souls, of whom 6,026 were Hindus and 1,866 were Musalimhis. There were then 
1,723 families residing in 893 enclosures. In 1847 the inhabitants numbered 
8,947 souls; in 1853 the numbers had increased to 9,414, and in 1865 to 

1 Beanies’ Elliot, II., 99. ‘ J This town and Jaliangirnbad were transferred to Aligarh 

in 1805. Boar d’s Rec., February 1, 1805, No, 20. 

15 
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10,(344. There were 9,336 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 7,190 were Hindus 
(3,417 females) and 2,146 were Musalmans (970 females). The site occupies 
123 acres, giving 76 persons to the acre. 

The town is situated on the high western hank of the Ganges, and part of 
it lias been carried away, at various times, by the action 
of tho river, so that the remains of masonry wells now 
stand like pillai'3 in tho present bed of tho river. During the cold weather tho 
deep stream of tho Ganges keeps to the Biulaon side of tho river bod, leaving a 
large level expanse of white sand between it and the base of tho cliff upon which 
Anupsbn.hr is built, The site itself is long and narrow, and well drained by the 
ravines which surround it, especially on the south, whore it is bounded by tho 
Aligarh and Moradabad road. The road from Bulandshahr enters the town 
from the north, and runs south to join the Aligarh road. It forms the principal 
bazarway. The Bazar-i-masjid, at first entered from the south, contains some 
poor shops : thou conies the Bazar kalan with better shops, often two-storeyed, 
and at right angles to it a second bazar runs through the short diameter of tho 
town, and further north the mam'll or grain market opens off the Bazar kal&n. 
The munrfi. is a square, about fifty yards wide, surrounded on three sides by 
substantially built grain shops. Beyond tho mcindi, tho bazar continues for 
some distance and ends in the Bulandshahr read. On tho whole tho houses 
are chiefly built of mud, and with the exception of tho Brahman quarter and 
the Garlii muhalla on the site of Tara Singh’s fort, thero are few brick-built 
houses to be seen. On the western side the houses aro so connected together as 
to form somewhat the appearance of a wall, beyond which tho land sinks down, 
suddenly partaking of the character of a wide sandy ravine, water from 
which drains by a bridge northward under tho Bulandshahr road to reach the 
Ganges, There are no stagnant water-holes around, and the entire site is well 
drained. 

To the south, the Aligarh roadway, a Fmo, level metalled road, has been 
fixed upon as the proper site for the public institutions. On the slope of this 
road is a fine bazar known as Wcbsterganj, from its founder Mr. Webster, O.S. 
The shops have been sold to Baniyas at from Its. 200 to Rs. 500 pacli, and rent 
_ at from four anuas to one rupee per mensem. The road 

is connected with a brulge-of-boats, winch is kept up 
over the Ganges for about eight months in the year, but, owing to the shifting 
nature of the river-bed, it is little used by cartmen. The high road, before if 
reaches the bazar, has the post-office and dispensary on one side of it, both 
of which are neat brick-built buildings; the former was built in 1866, and 
the latter was established in 1870. The dispensary costs Rs. 504 per annum, 
derived from private subscriptions, except the cost of tho Native Doctor’a.pay, 
which is defrayed by Government, On tho other side of the road arc the 
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tahsili aud schoolliouse. The tah&ili was built in 1860-65 at a cost of 
Rs. 13,479, and contains the office of the Sub-Collector of the land-revenue and 
the police-station. The Anglo-vernacular school, built iu 1864, has an average 
of 47 pupils, and is maintained at an annual cost of 11s. 840, half of which is 
defrayed by public subscription. A village school k maintained from the 
education ccss, aud has an average attendance of about 80 pupils. The 
principal muliallas or wards are the Ah fir Danvaza, Gfarhi, Nagarseli, Keddrsah, 
M&nik Cliauk, Cblupianti, Pokhar, Khirld, Pafpuri, Jatiyana, Mori Danvaza, 
Chatta Bazar, Talla aud Malla Muhallas. There is nothing in their names or 
histories demanding special notice. On the river side the houses are broken 
up into clusters by the ravines leading to the Ganges, and the principal way lies 
in the bed of the river. Many of the interior streets aud lanes are metalled, 
as also the ways leading down to the rivers. There is one fine mosque in the 
Bazar-i-masjid, and another is being built near the river. 

The town is the resort of Hindu pilgrims, who bathe iu the Ganges bore at 
certain seasons. The largest assemblage is on the day of the full moon in the 
month of Karttik, at which time some hundred thousand pilgrims collect from 
all quarters. Smaller fairs arc held at the time of a lunar or solar eclipse. 
The Ganga Danvaza in a tree-grown ravine loading down to the Ganges and 
the Madiir Darwdza are the principal bathing-places, ami the Gujiati Brahmans 
who attend the ghats reside, for the- most part, in the Garhi Muhalla. A large 
house with a gardeu overlooking the river belongs to tho Pdikpara estate, aud 
affords accommodation to travellers and district officers when on tour. Amip- 
sliahr lies within easy distance of Aligarh, Buland- 

~ ' 1,1 . U shahr, Budaon, and Moradabad, and this position, as 

well as the fact of its being upon the banks of a navigable river, contri¬ 
bute not a little to enhance the commercial importance of the town. Rest 
to Kb urja it is the largest cotton and grain market iu the district, and the trade in 
timber and bainbua is also extensive. Hitherto the chief traffic has been down 
the river to Mirzapnr in wool, safflower and corn, and up the river from Fimikh- 
abad in cotton cloths. There is some local manufacture of coarse and fine cloths, 
blankets, boots, hackeries, soap, shoes, jdmddni, and indigo, and a brisk traffic 
in these commodities with tho neighbouring villages in exchange for grain. 
The trade in former times must have been considerable, but since the opening 
of the Raj ghat Station on tho Oudli and Roliilkhand Railway, about nine miles 
south-east of Anupshahr, much of the traffic is said to have been diverted. The 
affairs of the town are managed by a municipality consisting of 15 members, 
five of whom are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The income 
is derived from an octroi tax supplemented by a house-tax. A proper con¬ 
servancy establishment is kept up, nnd much attention is directed to local 
improvements. 
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The following table shows the inc.orao and expenditure ol the municipality for 


the year :— 
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The incidence of the octroi during 1872-7i3 was lie. O-P-2 per head of the 
population. The imports and consumption per head for two years are shown 
below : the imports of cloth and metals for 1872-73 are only for ten months: — 
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The town of Anupahabr was built by the Badgujnr Baja Anup Rai in tho 
History reign of the Emperor Jakangir on an old khera or mound 

ltuotvn as Bliador. Jalidngxr in his memoirs mentions 
the courage displayed by tho Raja whilst attending the emperor c>n' a hunting 
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excursion. For this service Auiip Lkii received the title of Ani Rui Singh 
Dal an, and a grant of 84 villages on each side of the Ginges. Jahauglr formed 
these villages into a separate parganah. The ruins of a brick fort and temple 
built by Ani Bai still exist below the remains of the old manufactory of the 
East India Company. In the seventh generation, Tara Singh and Madho Singh, 
sons of Achal Singh, divided Lhe hitherto united family property amongst them¬ 
selves. Tara Singh made Anupshahr his head-quarters and Madho Singh took 
Jahangirabad. Tara Singh improved the town very much, and so patronised 
men of letters and learned pandits that the town came to be popularly known 
as the “ little Benares.” On the death of Tara Singh without issue, the three 
sons of Madho Singh distributed the estate amongst themselves : Umed Singh 
obtained Amipshahr, and Khoras IIij and Bhawaai Singh remained at Jahan- 
gtrabad. During the dissensions that ensued, one of the Ranis, rather than 
submit to some degradation, blow up the fort and perished in the ruins along 
with several of her adherents. Five years afterwards the destruction of the 
place was completed by the army of Asaf-ud-daula, and since then the family 
began to decline rapidly. An account of this family is given in the history of 
the rise and fall of old families in the district notice. Treasure was said to have 
boon concealed in the fort, hut it has since been abstracted. For many years 
subsequent to the British occupation persons used to employ themselves in dig¬ 
ging for money amid the ruins aud were, in some instances, successful. 

In modern history Amipshahr is remarkable as the site chosen for his can¬ 
tonments by Ahmad Shall Abdali in 1757 A.D., when lie proceeded to parcel 
out the fiefs of Upper India amongst those whom lie wished to honour. And at 
the close of 1759 ho again pitched his tents around the town and organised 
the famous coalition of the Musilmans of Upper India against the Jals and 
Marhattas, which led to the battle of Panipat in 1761. In 1773 A.D. the forces 
of the Oudh Vazir and the British made Anupshahr their rendezvous when 
opposing the Marhatta invasion of Rohilkhand. The allies nearly surprised 
a body of four thousand Marhatta horse whilst fording the Ganges about five 
miles below R&mghat, to reinforce their friends on the other side. The greater 
part of the Marhattas had got as far as the middle of the river when tho Bri¬ 
tish army came in sight, upon which the Marhattas suddenly returned and 
marched up the western hank towards Bamghat, whilst the allied troops took 
the opposite bank until they arrived at Asudpur, opposite the Marhatta en¬ 
campment. Here the Marhattas commenced a cannonade against the English, 
but tins was soon answered by the latter with such effect as presently to silence 
the Marhatta artillery and oblige their whole army to change their ground with 
some precipitation. 1 The Marhattas retired by Eta wn to their own country in 
May, 1773. From this time until 1806, with the exception of one or two short 


1 Hamilton’s Bolullaa, 188, 
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interruptions, such ns during the brief ascendancy of Francis’s opposition iu the 
Calcutta Council, Anupshahr remained an outpost of British troops 1 until the 
garrison was transferred to Meerut. The only memorials, however, of the long 
continued presence of British troops in the vicinity, now to be found, are in the 
two cemeteries crowded with nameless graves. In 1805, Slier Singh, Badgujur, 
received a large remission of revenue for his services in protecting the station 
against an attack of Dundi Khun. 2 Anupshahr is considered a very healthy place, 
and has not been visited with any of the epidemics which are so common in the 
upper districts. A noted family of Hindu physicians reside hero who aro largely 
consulted by all classes, and seem to be very skilful in their treatment, if 
one may judge from the success they meet with and the high roputo iu which 
they are held. In the mutiny Anupshahr is noted for the successful defonco 
of the boats by Kbushi Bam and Iris Juts mentioned in the history of the mu¬ 
tiny in this district (page 95). Tho proprietary right in the town site now be¬ 
longs to the I’dikpara ostata in trust for the Brindaban temple in the Muttra 
district. The principal banker in tho town is one of the Gujniti Brahmans of 
the Garhi Muhalla. Anupshahr lies on the military route from Aligarh to 
Budaon, and is distant 12 miles from Daupur, the stage next Aligarh ("see 
Danpur), and 14 miles from Guunaur in the Budaon district. The road is 
metalled throughout. To Guunaur tho Ganges is crossed by a bridge-of-boats 
in tho dry weather, and by a ferry in tho rains (river a mile wide in tho rains, 
and fifty boats can be collected after a little notice). 

Anupshahr, a parganah in the tahsil of the same narno in the Bulandshahr 
district, is hounded on the east by the Ganges, which separates it from parganah 
Hajpura of the Budaun district, and cn tho other three sides it is bounded by par- 
ganahs Ah dr, Bhikavpnr, and Dibai of tho Bulandshahr district. This parganah, 
according to the census of 1872, had then a total area of’121 square miles, of 
which 91 square miles wero under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 120 square miles, of which 90 square miles 
were cultivated, 16 square miles were culturahle, and 14 square miles wore barren. 

The Anupshahr branch of the Ganges Canal, formerly known as the B’ateh- 
garh branch, traverses tho parganah from end to end, 
running parallel to the direction taken by tho Ganges. 
Where it enters the parganah it is distant about five miles from the Ganges, 
and gradually approaching that river is only half that distance apart when it 
passes iuto parganah Dibai. Tho soil within two to three miles of tho high 
banks of the Ganges is light, sandy aud of inferior qualify, and as tho water 
lies as low as from 30 to 35 foot in this tract, temporary wells arc not prac¬ 
ticable, and masonry wolls aro too expensive. The best villages are in the centre 


General appearance. 


1 Keene's Moghul Empire, 100 . 

2 Buaid's Kec., August 13, leofl, No. 10 j ISth November, 1806, No. 9j 18th May, 1806,No. 21. 
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of the parganab, where the soil is of excellent quality and very productive, and 
wells are common. Though the river frontage is considerable, the khadir lands 
are confined to the villages above the town of Anupshahv, and are all liable to 
fluvial action. The principal products are indigo, cotfcnn, and safflower. The 
indigo of Malakpur and the safflower of Sankni are famous. In 1865 there 
were 1,875 acres under indigo, 1,250 under safflower, and 1,000 under cotton. 
There is very little sugarcane grown. Mango topes abound in the west of the 
parganab. The principal roads are the two metalled lines connecting Anupshahr 
with BulanJshahr and Aligarh respectively, and the unmetalled road through 
Malakpur and Shikarpnr to Khurja. The principal towns are Anupshahr, 
Jahangiralad, and Malakpur, 

The assessment at the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833, by Messrs. Gf. 

... M.Bird and T. Tonnocliy, was,on the whole, rather light. 

Fiscal history. . . ' ’ ' 

though it pressed heavily in a few individual instances. 

The entire parganab was composed of large compact estates, so that no transfers 
took place during the currency of the settlement. In the alienation statement 
eleven villages are entered as transferred by decree of court. These belo iged 
to Mustafa Khan of Jalmngirabnd, and the whole transaction was a contrivance 
to avoid his creditors. Mo caused a suit to lo brought in the name of his son, 
then a mere child, for execution of a deed of gilt of the property. The suit 
was decreed in the civil court, and the decree was upheld after the mutiny, 
when the estates of Mustafa Khan were confiscated for rebellion. This reduces 
the transfers, both public and private, to almost nothing. Of the 115 estates 
into which the parganah was divided in 1865, 110 were zamiudari, 3 were 
bbayaebara, and 2 were pattidari. There were 93 holdings in the occupa¬ 
tion of proprietary cultivators, 2,(360 held by hereditary cultivators, and 3,553 
by tenants-at-witl. Mr. Freeling assessed the parganah in 1860-61, and his 
revision came into force from the beginning of the same year. Mr. Lowe 
assessed a few of the villages, and Mr. R. Currie drew up the final report. Tbo 
following statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements ; the 
expiring revenue of the past settlement is given :— 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Its, 83,907 (or with cesses 


Rs. 92,403), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-4 per British acre on the total area, 
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at, Re. 1-1-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Rs. 1-7-1 per aero on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has boon estimated at 
Re. 1,92,814. 

According to the census ol‘ 1872 parganah Anhpshalir contained 110 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 27 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants, 50 had between 200 and 500, 21 had between 
500 and 1,000, 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants wore Ain'ip- 
shahr, with 9,336 inhabitants, and Jahanglrabad, with 9,4-08. The settlement re¬ 
cords of 1865 show that there were, then, 110 villages on the register, distri¬ 
buted amongst 115 estates ( mahiils ). The total population in 1872 numbered 
69,573 souls (33,131 females), giving575 to the squaro mile. Classified Record¬ 
ing to relifdon, there were 56,993 Hindus, of whom 27,040 wore females ; and 
12,580 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,091 were females. Distributing Lhe Hin¬ 
du population amongst t,lie four groat classes, the census shows 8,873 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 4,225 were females ; 3,213 Rajputs, including 1,447 females ; 
3,553 Baniyas (1,662 females); whilst the great mass of the population is in¬ 
cluded in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
41,354 souls, of whom 19,705 arc females. The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah aro the Gaur (7.576), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, Sa- 
nddh, Gujr&ti, Chaubo, Upudhiya, Blurt, and Joslii. The chief Rajput clans are 
the Badgujar (1,381), Ohauhan (474), Panwar (114), Jadon (38), Bais (80), 
Kachliwalia, Janghdra, Dh&kra, Jairaniya, and Durgabansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarw&l (1,811), Dasa (943), Barasaini, and Dewai subdivi¬ 
sions. Amongst the other castes tho most numerous aro the Lodha (3,833), 
Kahar (2,017), Jat (6,665), Hajjam (1,041 ), K battik (1,417), Chamar (12,867), 
Khfdrrob (1,672), and Midi (1,431). Besides the castes mentioned above the 
following arc found with less than one thousand members each :—Dam, Ka- 
141, Bnrhai, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lobar, Koli, ICumbar, Sondr, Gonhtiin, 
Jogi, Dhuna, Bhat, ICayath, Bharbln'mja, Bairagi, Aheriya, Taga, Qiijar, Orb. 
Kachhi, Tell, Mallah, Miuinar, Khattri, Moo, Kori, Dahgar, and Maha Mco. 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (935), Sayyids(62), Mughals 
(1,064), Patlians (481), converted Hindus (138), and tho remainder are 
entered without distinction. Tho chief cultivators are Jats, Tagas, Badgujars, 
and Rajputs, partly Musalmau and partly Hindu. The Hindu Meos are called 
Mina Meos, and those that aro Musalm&ns are known as Mewatis. 

The occupations of tho people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that oftbemale 

Occupations. . - 

adult population (not less than fifteen yoars of age) 308 

arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
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doctors, and the tike ; 2,649 in domestic service, as personal servants, 'waters 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,705 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 9,438 in agricultural operations; 3,166 in industrial occupations,’ 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable,- 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,393 persons returned as labourers and 
426 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 214 as landholders, 36,735 as cultivators/ 
and 38,624 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 682 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,442 souls. 

Mima Moos formerly held this parganah, and were succeeded by Badgujars, 

^ Who, under Raja Partap Singh, were permitted by the 

Dors to occupy the villages of the Meos in the twelfth 
century. In the Aln-i-Akbari the pargauah was known as Malakpur, a name if 
retained until about the middle of this century. It formed a portion of das* 
tiir Thaua Farida in sirkur Koii and subah Dehli. In the l'eign of Jahangir, 
Ani Rai, son of Bir Narayan and a descendant of Partap Singh, thoroughly ex* 
polled the Meos, and obtained a chauriisi (84) of villages on both sides of the 
Ganges which he tenanted by Badgiijars of his own class. The manner i n which 
these estates passed out of the hands of their proprietors is noticed in the history 
of the old families of the district (page 63). The Malakpur estate now comprises 
32 villages, of which 21 are in this parganah. The remaining 20 villagesb elong 
to proprietors of various castes. Amipshahr belonged to the ceded pro* 
vinces, and was first included in Moradabad, and subsequently, in 1805, in Ali¬ 
garh. In 1817 it was transferred to Meerut, and in 1824 it formed a portion 
of the new district of Bulaudshahr. At that time the parganah contained 86 
villages, hut at the revision of boundaries in 1844 A.D. the number was in* 
creased to 106. 

AhtJpshahe, a tahsil in the Bulaudshahr district, comprises the pargauahs 
of Amipshahr, A bar, and Dibai. The total area, according to the census of 
1872, contains 448 square miles, of which 330 square miles are cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue is given at 445 square miles, of which 327 
square miles are cultivated, 57 square miles are culturable, and 6L square miles- 
are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,93,523 (or 
with cesses Rs. 3,23,084), falling at Re. 1-0-5 per acre on the total area, 
Re. 1-0-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re 1-6-3 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 213,678 souls (101,678 females) • 
giving 477 to the square mile, distributed amongst 401 villages. The same 
statistics show 14 insane persons, 2 idiots, 26 deaf and dumb 530 blind, and 
72 lepers in the tahsil. This tahsil comprises the- eastern parganahs of the 

16 
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district, lying along the Ganges, All other particulars will be found under the 
parganah and district notices. 

Arniya, a -village in parganah Khurja, is distant 21 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 654 souls. There is a police-station 
hero. 

Ata Asa'war, in parganah Agauta, is distant 18 miles from Bulandshahr’. 
It really comprises two villages Ata, with a population of 583, and Asfiwar, 
with a population of 440. These villages were confiscated for the rebellion of 
their Giijar owners in 1857, and were conferred upon Itatau Singh and Gopal 
Singh. The land-revenue, assessed at Rs. 1,355, has been remitted for two gene¬ 
rations. Two separate estates have be<-n formed, and each will become liable to 
the payment of its revenue ou the death of the present incumbent and his son. 

Aurangabad Chandokh, an old village in parganah ShiMrpur of the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from Bulandshahr. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 1,860 souls. It possesses a Hindi village school. Knn- 
war Lachhman Singh notices it on account of its antiquities. According to him 
the town was, in ancient days, the capital and residence of the famous Hindu 
Raja Chand, the hero of many popular songs and legends, and was called Abba 
Nagari or Chandokh. The ruins of the ancient city are still visible. The an¬ 
cient history of the town has furnished a common and well-known proverb 
which still is current among the rural population of this district. The proverb 
is contained in a stanza of a poem setting forth the sorrows and sufferings of 
Iiaja Chand and runs as follows :—“Kali bhali na svet, mdro clonon ekhi khet"~— 
“ The hlack and white are bad alike; on one spot both were best to strike.” 
Chand was plagued with two wives. He consulted one as to bow he had best 
get, rid of (he other. The favoured one then gave him the following advice:— 
u I,” said she, “will transform myself iuto a white lute and prevail upon my rival 
in your affections to transform herself into a black kite; we will both fly towards 
you, and when we come within range do you shoot the black kite.” The Raja 
agreed, but when the ladies had changed themselves into kites and came flying 
towards him, he prudently resolved to “ kill the two birds with one arrow,” and 
did so, uttering, as he shot, the above stanza, which has passed into a favourite 
proverb. After the tragical death of his wives Chand betook himself to the 
forests, and mads over his kingdom to the priests. The ruins of the temple 
where the queen performed her sorceries are still pointed out under the name of 
Chandraui-ke-mandir. In Alamgir’s reign the Badgujar Rajputs got possession 
of this town, and called it Aurangabad in honour of the emperor, by whose per¬ 
mission they ousted the former proprietors. 

Aurangabad Sayyid, a village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshahr 
district, lies ten miles north-east of the civil station, The population in 1865 
was 4,917, and in 1872 there were 4,833 inhabitants and 1,220 houses. There 
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a post-office, encamping-ground, village school, and a market on Fridays. An 
urs (or religious fair) is held at the tomb of the Sayyid founder. The Chauki- 
d&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 
numbering 16 men of all grades, at a cost of Rs. 882 per annum. This charge 
is defrayed from a house-tax, which during the same year yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 1,742, falling at Re. 0-5-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-6-10 per 
house assessed (903). The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,773, chiefly in wages 
and small sanitary improvements. In the year 1704 A.D., one Sayyid Abdui 
Aziz, a descendant of Sayyid Jaldl-ud-din Husain of Bukhara, undertook, with 
the permission of Aurangzib, tooustthe turbulent Jaroliyas of the neighbourhood, 
and was successful in the attempt. He took up his quarters in the village of Dhdrka, 
which he improved andenlarged under its present name in honour of his patron. 
The proprietors of the lands attached to the town are the descendants of the above 
named Sayyid. They are owners of fifteen other villages in the district, and 
though very improvident, are a very influential class. The site of the town is 
rather low and surrounded on three sides with large tanks, which join in the 
rainy season and render the town inaccessible except in one direction. The 
health of the residents is much affected by these water reservoirs, which form a 
fertile source of malaria. Attempts have several times been made to cut a drain 
towards the K&li Nadi, but the expense has, hitherto, proved too formidable. 

Bagra'si, a town of parganah Sayana and tabsili Baran in the Buland- 
sliahr district, lies 22 miles north-east of Bulandshahr, The population in 1865 
was 4,153, and in 1872 was 4,640, chiefly Pathans. Thei-e is a halkahbandi or 
village school, and a market on Saturdays and Tuesdays. This town is said to 
have been founded hy one B&gu Rao, a Taga Brahman. Its proprietorship was 
usurped from the Tagas by the Afghans during the rule of the Lodi dynasty, 
and is still hold by the descendants of the usurpers. It is ode of the BArah 
Basti, or twelve towns of the Pathaus. Some of the present proprietors call 
themselves of the Sue clan, the same to which Slier Shah belonged. Their dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is that their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh emi¬ 
grants from Yusafzai, and they take great care that connection by marriage may 
not be made with the dark complexioned Path Ana. They remained loyal in the 
mutiny. The Pathans of Bagrasi fill many respectable posts, both civil and 
military, under the British Government as well as in Native States. The town ' 
is- famous for its numerous mango topes, and has the Ganges running at about 
five miles to the east. 

Baral, a good sized village in parganah Agauta, is distant 7 miles from 
Bulandshahr. The population of Baral in 1872 numbered 2,389 souls. There 
is a police-station in the village. 

Baras, a parganah in tabsll Bulandshahr of the Bulandshahr distriof, is 
surrounded bn all sides by other parganahs of the same district. In 18-fa 





llie total area by the census returns amounted to 140 square miles, of which 
)9 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 137 square miles, of which 9G square miles 
>vere cultivated, 18 square miles wore culturablo, and 23 square miles were 
barren. 

Tbe Kali Nadi enters the parganah near Malagarli and flows south-easterly 

until it reaches Bulandshahr, whence it again inclines 
General appearance. , , , , 

; to the oast, and becoming very tortuous passes out 

'.trough Murtazabad Bat war a. Here, too, much damage has been done to all 
the lands lying in its bed: upwards of fifteen villages have been found entitled to 
remission of revenue from tbe inundations caused by its use as a canal escape, 
and lands that formerly bore wheat, barley, and grain now bear nothing. The 
greater part of the parganah to the east of the Kali lies beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation, though requiring it more than the western portion, which always 
had considerable well-irrigation, now superseded by tbe canal. In the villages 
in the north-east corner beyond Sar&i (JKabila there is an uncultivated ti act 
interspersed with cl/idk jungle and low marsh lands which contain some 
"air culturable wasto. The soil here is chiefly Ihiir and pilota, which form 8fb 
dot cent, of the cultivated area ; iu the rest of the parganah it is very fair seota. 
Orchards of mango, jdmun and bev are frequent, especially in the western 
aortious of the parganah. Wheat cultivation occupies twenty per cent, of 
;he cultivated area, and indigo and cotton each ten per cent. The principal • 
loads are the Grand Trunk Road and metalled roads to Atiupsliahr, Choi a 
Railway Station, vid M&man, and the Grand Trunk Road to Khdrja and 
10 Sikandarabad. There are also numerous raised leuchcha or earthen roads. 
The principal towns are Baran or Bulandshahr and Aurangabad. Hatim- 
ibad was confiscated for the rebellion of the Shaikhs and given to Mr. P. 
Saunders. Sayyid Amjad Ali and Faiz Ali Klnin also hold villages in 
'eward for services during the mutiny. Twenty villages belonging to Walidad 
fChdu and seven belonging to Abdul Latif Khan in tins parganah were confis¬ 
cated and disposed of. Twenty-one villages belong to the Kuchchosar estate, 
seven to Biliiehes, the same numbor to fabliaus, six to Shaikhs, and seven to 
Thojhas. The Lalkhani family of Badgiijars own eleven villages, and tho 
’qmainder aro distributed amongst various castes. The Hindu cultivators are 
principally Rajputs, Jadons, data, Bralimaus, Lodhas, Gujars, and Chamars, 
vnd are almost treble tbe number of Mnsalmans. 

. The asessment at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was a light and 

, ■< ,. equable one, for there are no instances of very friariusf 

i-SSaaal hwtory. ■ . .. J a » 

inequality, undue hghtness -qr.seventy. It was easily 

lollected, and thevo were no .sales for arrears of revenue, and but one farm for tliat 

Hirpdse, the Gujar village of Auningpiu- Mirpnr. The-alienation statement shows 
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that there were 46 ontiro villagos and portions of 37 others transferred by 
mutual arrangement, whilst the civil courts ordered the transfer of one entire 
village and shares iu 24 others. The shares are small and in no case show any 
pressure in the Government demand. Twelve Pathan villages were mortgaged 
owing to the extravagance of the successor of Yuhya Khan of Korala, and the 
remaining transfers are clue to the acquisitive spirit of the great landholders 
who vied with each other in laying baits for getting a footing in the villages. 
Out of 161 estates in the parganah, in 1865,134 were zamindari, 13 were patti- 
d&ri, and 14 were bhayachara. There were 544 holdings cultivated by proprie¬ 
tors, 683 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,173 by tenants-at-will. The new 
assessment was made by Mr. 0. Currie in 1859, and the following statement 
shows tho statistics connected with both the past and present settlements and 
those collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settle¬ 
ment is given:— 


Cultivated. 


Settlement. 


cesses - 


Incidence of revenue and 
Revenue cesses on 

with —' nwiTTl-' 

j cesses. Total c „i tln .. Cuttirat- 


ablearen. 


ed area. 



The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,08,465 (or with cesses Rs. 1,19,704), falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-4 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-3-10 per acre on tho area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-11-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 2,96,156. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Baron contained 143 inhabited 
sites, of which 30 had less than 200 inhabitants, 55 had 
Population. between 200 and 500, 41 had between 500 and 1,000, 

14 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, and one 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Bulaudshahr, with 14,804 souls. The settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were 141 villages on the register, distributed amongst 161 
malials or estates. The total population iu 1872 numbered 90,230 souls 
(45,028 females), giving 644 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 60,822 Hindus, of whom 28,454 were females; 29,395 
Musalmans, amongst whom 14,574 were females; and there were 13 Chris¬ 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, 
the census shows 6,189 Brahmans, of whom 2,85] were feinalpsj- 0,127 
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Rajputs, including 2,831 females; 4,830 B.-rniyas (2,263 females'); whilst the 
great mass of tlio population is included in <l the other castes” of tho census 
returns, which show a total of 43,676 souls, of whom 20,509 are females. Tho 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,695), 
Kanaujiya, and Bohra. The chief Rajput clans aro the Panwar (628), Badgu- 
jar (184), Chauhan (47), Jadon (3,248), Bais (137), Bhala Sultan, Jaiswfir, 
Gaur, ToinvAr, Surajbansi, Jairaniya, Bargala, Barlcohi, and Dangar. Tho 
Baniyas belong to tlic Agar will (2,464), Dasa (341), and Baranwal (102) sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous amongst tho other castes are tho Lodha (8,310), 
Kahar (1,643), Jat (4,472), Hajjam (1,000), Cham&r (12,300), Khakrob 
(2,946\ Garariya (1,106), Kumliar (1,084), Mali (1,136), Gujar (1,896); 
and next to them with less than 1,000 members are the Darzi, Kalal, Barkai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Aliir, Koli, Sonar, Gosliain, Jogi, Dlnina, Bbat, Kayath, Bhar- 
bhunja, Bairagi, Chhtpi, Aheriya, Taga, Orb, Joshi, Kanjar, Khattri, Moo, 
and Miuuvir. Tlio Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,088), 
Sayyids (980), Mughala (768), Pathans (1,808), converted Hindus (1,570), and 
the remainder are without distinction. 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not loss than fiftocn years of 
age), 344 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 4,641 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o .; 1,859 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 11,775 in agricultural operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, aud the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,585 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective 
of age or sox, tho samo returns give 1,498 as landholders, 36,255 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 52,477 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,559 males as 
able to read aud writo out of a total male population numbering 47,202 souls. 

Baran has been almost from time immemorial tho head-quarters of tho 
neighbouring country. During the Hindu raj, it was a 
Raja’s residence, and Akbar made it tho head-quarters 
of a dastur attached to sirkar and siibali Dehli. In 1803 the parganah con¬ 
tained 154 villages and hamlets. The hamlets were absorbed in tho parent vil¬ 
lages, and the parganah, consisting of 151 villages, was transferred to Meerut, 
then known as the southern division of Sak&ranpur. On the formation of tho 
preseut district, in 1824, Baran again became a capital, and tho number of 
villages has since then remained at 141. 
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Baiun, a tahsil of the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs of 
Baran, Agauta, Say&na, and Sbik&rpur. The total area, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1872, contains 478 square miles, of which 346 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government reveuue is given at463 square miles, of which 
334 square miles are cultivated, 58 square miles are culturable, and 71 square 
miles are barren. The laud-revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 3,53,466 
(or with cesses Rs. 3, 0,339) falling at Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the total area, 
Rs. 1-3-1 per acre on the area assessedio Government revenue, and Re. 1-9-6 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 264,365 souls (125,900 females), 
giving 553 to the square mile, distributed amongst. 400 villages. The same statis¬ 
tics show 704 persons blind, 116 lepers, 35 deaf and dumb, 14 idiots, and 28 
insane persons in the tahsil. This tahsil, also known as the Huziir or head¬ 
quarters tahsil, comprises the central parganahs of the district. All other 
information concerning it will be found under the parganah and district 
notices. 

Bedaun or Belon, a largo village of parganah Dib&i and tahsil Amip- 
shahr of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 miles to the east of Dib&i and 34 
miles south-east of the civil station on the road between RAmgh&t and Dibai. 
The population in 1865 was 1,347, and in 1872 was 1,515. There is a halka- 
bandi or village school here. The village was founded about 150 years ago, 
by Raja Bbup Singh, Badgujar, who erected a temple in honour of Bela Devi 
in a grove of bel trees, and established a colony of San&dh Brahmans as pandas 
here. These men are very wealthy and receive about Rs. 10,000 a year in 
offerings to Bela Devi, which are not shared in by the Badgujar zamiud&rs, 
who are sixth in descent from the founder. The fairs are held in Chait (March) 
and in Kuar (September), and are attended by about 5.000 people. 

Bhawan Bahadur Nagar, a village of parganah Saya.ua and tahsil 
Baran of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 miles west of Say&na and 16 miles 
north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 3,301, and in 1872 
was 3,306. It was founded by a Dor Rajput during the rule of that dynasty, 
but about 1104 A.D. the Dors were supplanted by one Bhojr&j Taga, from 
whose descendants the proprietary right was purchased in 1761 A.D. by the 
Kuclichesar talukadar. There is a school and a fine masonry haveli here. 

Bruin, a village in parganah Baran, is distant two miles from Bulandshahr. 
The population in 1872 numbered 815 souls. Bhur is a halting-place for 
troops ou the route from Aligarh to Meerut, distant 11 § miles from Khurja, 
and 11} miles from GalAothi. The road is metalled and bridged throughout, and 
from Khurja passes Agwal at 2-1 miles, Bartauli at 4£, Dkanirauli at 5}, 
Sunahra at 9, and Ohandpur at 10 miles. The town of Bulandshahr is about 1} 
miles to the east. Hence to GalAotlii the road passes Akbarpur and Karnil- 
pur within the first mile, Baral at 5}, Harchana at 7, Clihaprawat at 8, 
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Oharawak at 9, and Bhtunra at 10|, To Amipshahi*. the route would be by the 
■ metalled road to Jatw&i, 12 miles, and thence to Anupshahr, 13 miles. Jatw&i 
is a small village where supplies must be collected beforehand. There is a 
police-station here. 

Bil^spuk, a large village of parganah Dankaur of the Bulandshalir district, 
lies sixteen miles south-west of the civil station and two miles to the south 
of the Railway Station of Sikandarabad, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. The population iu 1865 was 3,029, and in 1872 was 2,732. There is a 
post-office, a school and a market on Saturdays. The town is merely remark¬ 
able as being the head-quarters of the Skinner family and estate, founded by 
Colonel James Skinner, C B. A handsome house and hue garden arc kept up 
here, and the family mansion, a strong mud fort, is about two hundred yards 
outside the village. The heirs of Colonel Robert Skinner have also two villages 
in parganah Dankaur. Mr. R. Currie settled tke Skinner jagiis in 1864, and 
wherever the jagird&rs were not found to be also proprietors a snb-set- 
tlement was made with the actual proprietors. His proceedings were submit¬ 
ted to the. Board of Revenue and were sanctioned (No. 557 of 4th November, 1864) 
as tliejagirdars are merely assignees of the Government land-revenue. Tappa 
Rabupura, a taiul tshdhi grant of 22 villages set apart for the King of Dehli’s 
privy purse, was leased by the King of Dehli to Colonel Skinner about 1835 
at a fixed annual payment of Rs. 16,000. Previous to the mutiny the subor¬ 
dinate tenures were examined into, but the papers were then destroyed, and after 
the mutiny the estate was confiscated, and wherever no one could prove a pro¬ 
prietary right, this was conferred on the Skinner family. In villages where a 
sub-proprietary title was awarded to other than the Skinner family, a taluka- 
dari allowance of ten per cent, on tho net land-revenue was assigned to the 
Skinner family iu accordance with the orders of Government (No. 1496A. f of 
15th December, 1864). Mr. T. Skinner hold the fort of Bilaspur during the 
mutiny. And owing to tho bad management ofhis son all Mr. I. Skinner’s 
estates are now under the Court'of Wards. 

Boba, in parganah Sikandarabad, is ten miles from Bulandshalir, and has a 
population of only 100 souls. There is an outpost of police here. 

Bostan, a village in parganah Dadri of the Bulandshalir district, lies in 
latitude 28°-3l'-0" and longitude 77°-33- / 0", at an elevation of 758T feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstono of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
stands on the high bank which bounds the bed of the Jumna to the oast. To 
the north-west of the station is the village of Garabpur, distant about 3'9 milos, 
and Dadri, north-east, 3-5 miles. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

. BulandShahk, called also Baran, the head-quarters of the district of tho. 
same name, is situated on the right bank of the Kali Nadi in north latitude 
28°-24 / -16"and east longitude- 77°-54 , -13 ,/ , at an elevation of 741T5 feet- 
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above the level of the sea. 1 The population of Banin in 1847 numbered 12,409 

souls; in 1853 the numbers were 15,005, and in 1865 there were 15,284 

inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows a total population 

Population. , __ 

of 14,804, of whom 7,897 were Hindus (3,631 females), 

6,894 were Musalmdns (3,443 females), and 13 were Christians. Distributing 
the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 180 
landholders, 716 cultivators, and 13,908 persons following callings unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,690, of which 911 
were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses during the same year 
was 3,020, of which 902 were built with skilled labour, and of these 400 weia 
occupied byMusalmans. Of the 2,118 mud huts in the town, 911 were owned 
by Musalmdns and 2 by Christians. Taking the male adult population (not, 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more 
than fifty malesBarbers, 95 ; beggars, 70; bricklayers, 01; butchers, 140; 
carpenters, 69; cultivators, 330 ; inn-keepers, 51; labourers, 683 ; landowners, 
71; milk-sellers, 70 ; petty dealers, 69 ; servants, 1,222 ; shop-keepers, 884 ; 
sweepers, 129 ; tailors, 54 ; water-carriers, 74 ; and weavers, 607. Notwith¬ 
standing the great efforts made to spread education amongst, the peopls, the same 
returns show only 868 males out of the whole population as able to read and 
write. The area of the town site is 111 square acres, giving 138 souls to the acre. 
The oldest and most prominent families of Bulandshabar are the Baranviil 
„ . . , . ... Baniyas, who claim direct descent from Raja Ahibaran, 
the founder of the town, and who are now found all over 
India. The offico of kanungo lias been until lately hereditary in their family. 
One of them, Sital Das, kanungo, mentioned below, immortalized himself by 
founding a ganj in the city and calling it by his name. The Cbaudhris, called 
■ also Tanias, arc the descendants of one of flic men who in the time of Chandrasen 
opened the gates of the fort to Muhammad Ghori. For this service lie was 
rewarded by the conqueror with the Cliaudliriehip of the parganah, and, on his 
becoming a Musalman, with the title of Mtilik Muhammad. These Cbaudhris 
have a bad reputation for irascibility, and Lave shown themselves to he dangerous 
and untrustworthy on more than one occasion. True to their blood they are 
said to have opened the gates of. the upper town to the Sikhs in 1780, and 
during the disturbances of 1857 to have been the first to plunder the bazar. 
The Ktizis of tho town are the descendants of Nur-ud-din Ghazanwal, who came 
with Muhammad Ghori, and was left by him as governor of Baran. The Kazis 
are still held in good repute. Banin is noted as the birthplace of the historian 

1 This gives the height ol the upper mark-stone of the Great TrigouometricalSurvey, which is 
14 feet above the ground level mark-stone, and is on the vaulted roof of an old mosque, upon tile 
highest part of an elevated mound within the town. The height is deduced from the spirit- 
levelling operations of the Survey. 
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Zih-ud-din, who wrote the TdHkh-i-Fhuz Shdhi, 1 continuing the Tabafcdt-i-Nd^iri 
of Minhftj Siviij, and giving an account of the reigns from Ghiy&a-ud-din Balban 
t o Flruz Ehah. Ilia work, though marred by his adulation of the reigning house 
and his inaccuracy in his dates, is very useful. He died in poor circumstances 
in a village near Delhi, where his remains found a resting-place near his friend 
Amir Khusru. 

The Kali Nadi skirts the town on Uio east and south. The old town stood 
on a raised bank of some extent bordering on the 
khdclir of the river, but the new town has extended 
more to the westward, so that now the town of Baranis partly on level land and 
partly on raised ground. To the north of the town the Kali is crossed by a bridge 
on the Anupshahr and Sikaudarabad road, and from the foot of this bridgo tho 
two principal entrance-ways start for the town, the one leading straight up 
to the higher town, or Balai Kot,, and the other to the portion of the town built 
on the level, and known as Zer Kot, or lower town. The two roads meet again 
outside the town to the south-west, to form the road to Khurja. These roads 
with the chcntk road form the principal bazanvays of the town. The lower is 
the most important for traffic, and contains some of the best shops and tho resi¬ 
dences of the more wealthy merchants. The upper road leads by a gentle slope to 
the tahsili, and beyond it to a large bazar known as Sapto’s Bazar, which is but 
little used. AH the roads are well metalled and drained by saucer drains. 
From the lower road two ways lead up to the Baldi Kot,—one to the tahsili, and 
tile other by steps to tho tahsili schoolhouse. From the civil station the ap¬ 
proach to the city is through the chauk, also a central place of business lined 
with fair shops. To the north, on the Anupshahr road, lies Deputyganj, built in 
1848 A,D. by Mr. T. Tonuochy, for many years Deputy Collector of Buland- 
sliahr. It consists of a wide open space used as tho grain market of the town 
and is lined by shops. The drainage falls towards tho Kali, and much money 
has been expended in the construction of kunkur and brick-made drains. 

The Zer Kot drainage first collects in the Gaud a Nala, which has, iu recent 
years, been greatly improved and straightened, and is now a fairly well kept 
waterway, but nothing has been done to give it a permanent bed of perfect 
slope, The wells of the Balai Kot are brackish, and the tahsili one, though 
having a depth of 90 feet from the surface, is bad. The wells iu the Zer Kot are 
good, but the water in them has risen, since the introduction of canal irrigation, 
from 24 feet to 12 and 14 feet. Although the water is sweet, yet tho people say 
that its character has changed, and it is now heavy and hard of digestion. There 
is a good deal of irrigation from canals around the town. Spleen enlargement 
is well known, and fever prevails iu the autumn and rainy seasons, both of 

1 The Tinkh-i-FitHz Slidhi is abstracted in Dowaon’s Elliot’s History of India, III., U7. Local 
tradition wakes Baran the burial-plane of Barani, but, as usual, it is incorrect. 
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which may ho due to the swampy character of the khddir of the K&li here. From 
the Baldi Kot the khddir presents the appearance of a remarkable wide tract 
of moist laud, containing many pools and collections of shallow water in addition 
to the stream itself. This excessive moisture is due to the use of the Nadi as a 
canal escape, and much complaint is made of the destruction of cultivation in 
the khddir , which before was so famous for the excellency of its crops. The 
efflorescence of reh also is another mark of over-saturation. Some efforts have 
recently been made, and with good effect, to widen and deepen the channel of the 
river, not only for its present uses, but in order to make it serve as a canal 
escape at various points. The more removal of the accumulated river weed 
from the river-bed has already lowered the water-level by a foot. 

The principal muhallas are the Balai Kot, or upper town, which contains about 
half the total number of inhabitants; the Zer Kot, or lower 
town; Tonnocliyganj, sometimes called Deputyganj; 
Bralimanpuri, or Brahmans’ quarter; Sitalganj,builthy Kanungo Sital Das about 
1830; and Shaikh Sarai, founded by Shaikh Roshan, kanungo, during the reign 
of Alarngir. The civil station is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town westward, and between it and the town are the dispensary, schoolliouse, and 
jail. At the commencement of the British rale Bulandshahr was a small and 
poor town, inhabited chiefly by Lodhas and Cham&rs, who dwelt in mud hovels 
in the lower portion. In the upper part there were a few fino houses, hut they 
were thiuly (if at all) occupied. Mr. Robert Lowtlier, the first Collector of Bn- 
landshahr, deserves the credit of having raised the town to something approach¬ 
ing its present eminence. During his administration, lasting eight years, he 
by tact and courtesy prevailed upon the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets 
to take up their abode in the town, and thus succeeded in transforming the place 
from a socond-rate villago into a moderately populated and flourishing town. 
Most of the present buildings are due to the energy and taste of Messrs, Gr. I). 
Turnbull, 0. Currie, and H. D. Webster, successively Collectors of the district. 
The principal public buildings are the Magistrate and Collector’s offices, the 
Sessions Courthouse and Judges’ Chambers for the accommodation of the Judge 
of Meerut, who holds quarter sessions here for tbo trial of criminal cases; the 
Granges Canal office and the District Jail. 

The tahsili on the BaUi Kot was built in 1866-67, at a cost of Rs. 14,187. 
The tahsili school was built in 18G3-G4, at a cost of Rs. 1,364, and the zila 
school was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 3,650, The dispensary was built in 
1867, at a cost of Rs. 11,682, which was recovered from the zamindars on account 
of famine relief advances. The dispensary is maintained principally by private 
subscriptions. The post-office was built in 1867, and the dharmsala in 1861-62 
from the sale proceeds of confiscated arms. Connected with the civil station 
are the racquet-court and billiard-room which adjoin each oLher. Close by is the 
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Church of All Saints, erected in 18(54, at a cost ofRs. 5,750, one-half of which 
was contributed by Government. There is no chaplain, hot the Church of Eng¬ 
land Mission has a station here. The Lowe Memorial building is a handsome 
edifice erooted close to the Magistrate’s office with the intention of affording 
shelter from rain and sun to suitors and others obliged to attend the several 
courts. This building bears the following inscription :—“This building has been 
erected by the European and Native Official and Eon-official residents of the 
station and district as a token of their respect and esteem, and as a memorial of 
the late "William Henry Lowe, Esquire, who died, while Collector of this district, 
on the 30th of July, 18G2 A.D.” A public garden and nursery is maintained 
in the civil lines, and a model cotton farm existed until 1875 in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

The municipality was established in 18(56, and is managed by a committee 
consisting of five official members and ten members chosen 

Municipality. 

by election. Tho average income lor some years amounts 
<to Its. 10,000 derived from an octroi duty and a house-tax. The incidence of 
the octroi in 1872-73 was Re. 0-9-9 per head of the population. The following 
tables show the municipal statistics: — 
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Articles. 

Quantity im¬ 
ported in 
1871-72. 

Quantity im¬ 
ported in 
1872-73 

Consumption 
per head in 
1S71-72 and 
1872-73. 

Article. 

Value import¬ 
ed in 1872-73. 

Value import¬ 
ed in 
1673-74. 
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Cloth, 
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26,224 

15,887 

Tobacco, 
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A market is held every Saturday in the Btiltii Kot and on Tuesdays in the 
Zer Kot, hut there are no distinct local manufactures except that of dyed 
country cloth for the use of the poorer classes. 

Baran is a place of some antiquity, and even to the present day coins of 

Alexander the Great and the Indo-Bactrian Kings of 

History. ° 

Upper India are found in and around the town. The 
lute Mr. G. Freeliug collected a large number. Its early history is given in 
the history of the district (page 82). First called BaDchali, it subsequently 
received tho name of Baran from Raja Ahibaran, and again from its posi¬ 
tion the name of Unclilianagar, which has been Persianised into the form 
Bulandshahr, or “ high town.” Hardatta, Dor, who ruled here at the time 
of Mahmud’s invasion of India, bought off the conqueror by large presents, 
or, as sonic say by his apostacy to Islam. The last Hindu Raja was Chandrasen, 
Dor, who gallantly defended his fort against Muhammad Ghori. With his own 
hand he slew Khwajah Lai Ali, one of the principal officers of the invading army, 
whoso tomb still stands about 900 yards to the east of the town. But liis valour 
was of no avail, since two of the Raja’s own servants opened the gates to the 
enemy. The Raja was himself killed in the defence. In Akbar’s time Baran 
was the capital of a dastur belonging to the sirkar and siibah of Dehli. The 
mahal or parganah of Baran paid a revenue of 39,07,928 dams a year, or about 
Rs. 1,95,396. 

Among the principal ancient remains near the town is the tomb of Khwajah 
Lai Ali mentioned above, bearing an Arabic inscription now undecipherable 
through age. In the pavement of the same building there is a Sanskrit in¬ 
scription, but it is so much worn that nothing can be made of it. Near the 
town is an Idgah which, though not itself an old building, -was evidently 
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constructed from tlie debris of one still more ancient, inasmuch as there are in 
the walls several slabs of stone bearing detached portions of an Arabic in¬ 
scription. These slabs are much scattered, and until they are put together 
there is but little hope of getting at the purport, of the inscription. 
One of the stones, however, contains a complete Persian inscription running as 
follows :—“ This Mosque was built in the reign of King Humayun in the month 
Rajah, Hijra 913 (1536A.D.) during the administration of the cha9te Btiuu 
Begam, by Nekbakht Khan.” It is quite evident that this inscription has 
nothing to do with the Idgah. The makbbira of Bahlol Khan, a loading officer 
under Akbar, stauds in the suburbs with an inscription running :— 11 This, the 
tomb of Bahlol Khdn, was built in the reign of Jalal-ud-dfn Muhammad Akbar 
in the year 1005 Iiijri (1596 A.D.)” The Jama Masjid is situated on the 
Bal&i Kot. The construction of this building was commenced in 1730 A.D. 
at the instance of Sabit Khan of Koil, who died before its completion, and was 
finished about 1830 by Ivazi Fyt'u Ali of Bulandshabr. 

The following table shows the rainfall registered by the canal authori¬ 
ties : - 
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Cbata'ri (Chhatari) a large in village parganahPahasu and tahsil Khurja of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 27 miles south-east of the civil station, 18 miles from 
Anupshahr, and 21 miles east of Khurja en the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 3,547, and in 1872 was 3,799 souls. There is a good school and 
a post-office here. A large cattle market is held on Fridays. A village police 
numbering six men was entertained atacost of Rs. 288 in 1873. The Kali Nadi 
lies about miles north of the village, which is about 17 miles from Aligarh. 
Chatari is the residence of Mahmud Ali Khan, Lalkhdni, a respectable Badgujar 
Musalman, The mud fort and brick houses comprising Mahmud Ali Khan’s 
residence look imposing from the road. The name of the village is said to 
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be derived from Hie Chhalftradhari clan of Meos vvlio formerly owned the 
parganah. 

Chaundera, a village of parganah Pabasu and tabs'll Khiirja of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies 28 miles south-east of the civil station. The population-in 
1865 was 1)754, and in 1872 was 2,302. There is ahalkahbandi or village school, 
and a market on Mondays. The original name was Ch&mandakhera, given, it 
is supposed, in honour of the goddess Chamanda by the Badgiijar founders of the 
town, whose head-quarters it has been for many years. 

Chiiapraula, a village in parganah Dadri, with 503 inhabitants, is distant 
28 miles from Buiandshalir. It has a police-station, but is otherwise of no 
importance. 

OhitsAUN, a village in parganah Shikarpur, is distant 7 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. There is a police-station 
here. 

Chola, a large-shed village in parganah Sikandarabad, is distant 7 miles from 
Bulandshahr, and has a population of 1,157 souls. It is a station of the East 
Indian Railway, and there is a small body of police here. Chola is a stage on 
the military route between Aligarh and Dehli, distant 8$ miles from Khii'-ja 
and 10^ miles from Sikandarabad. The road is metalled and bridged through¬ 
out. To Sikandarabad it passes by Shabpur, 2 miles; Bodhi, 3f; SlmlMzpur, 
4£, and joins a branch metalled road to the Meerut road near the encamping- 
ground. The Gangraul (Chola) Railway Station is 34 miles from the encamping- 
grouud at Chola. Prom Khiirja the road passes by Muhnmmadptir, 1 h miles; 
Jam&lpui*, 2f miles; Dliaraou, 41 miles; and Pachgaon, 5-i miles. The second- 
class road to Bulandshahr passes through Chola. 

Dadri, a parganah in tahsil Sikandarabad of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the east and south by parganahs Sikandarabad and Dankaur, on the 
west by the Jumna, and on the north by the Meerut district. According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 215 square miles, of which 
156 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 213 square miles, of which 154 square miles 
were cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 22 square miles were 
barren. 

About two-fifths of the area lie within the hliddir of the Hindau and 
Jumna, the remainder comprise the Mngar or uplands. 

General appearance qq^ |_, es t so j{ j a to be found in those villages bordering 

on thellindan and subject to renovation by its inundations. The Hindan flows 
between high banks and has no separate trough of its own. It is very tortuous, 
and continually alters its channel, so that it cannot he used as a boundary 
between villages. The banks are so straight and firm as to allow of irrigation 
by buckets in the same manner as from wells. The confluence of the Hindan 
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and Jumna takes place in parganah Dankaur close to the border of Dadri, and 
between these the laud rises in places well above the level of the highest floods 
and becomes light and sandy. The culturable waste in the khddir is extensive, 
and contains much tamarix jungle (jhdo) and grass in the villages along the 
Jumna, but in the middle the waste is mostly poor and infected with various 
kinds of salts. In these and several of the adjacent parganahs of the Meerut 
district salt used to be extensively manufactured. Below this, along the sides 
of the Burhiya Ndla, there are large strips of waste producing good thatching 
grass. The uplands soil is usually good, though along the high bauks separat¬ 
ing them from the khddir there is much white and yellow sand of an inferior 
quality. A ridge of low sandhills run almost parallel to the Bulandshahr branch 
canal, which was excavated as one of the famine works in 1860-61, and but for it 
the mortality must have been greater than that which it reached ; as it was, this 
parganah suffered most severely, and many of the villages were almost deserted. 
Canal-irrigation has increased very much of late years, and will materially serve 
to avert similar calamities in future. The Grand Trunk Road to Dehli passes 
through the centre of the uplands, and the old Dehli road through the khddir. 
The East Indian Railway has a station at Dadri within one mile of the Grand 
Trunk Road, and cross roads connect it with the principal villages. The prin¬ 
cipal products are wheat, barley, and grain. There are indigo factories at 
Khodna Klnird, Chhola, and Girdharpur Kanarsi. A fair amount- of sugar¬ 
cane,' cotton, and tobacco is also produced. The agricultural population is 
chiefly made up of Giijars aud Rajputs, with a sprinkling of Brahmans, Ahirs, 
aud Tag,is. The principal towns are Dadri, Surajpur, and Jarcha. 

There are eight jdjlr villages in the parganah; five belong to Sauta Bui, 


Fiscal history. 


one to the Skinner estate, and two arc moro revenue-free 
villages. During tho currency of the past settlement 


six whole villages and a portion of a seventh village were sold, and eleven villages 


were farmed on account of arrears of revenue. Mr. Currie does not think that 


this was, in any way, due to the pressure of the assessment. The proprietors 
were chiefly Giijars of the usual reckless type, and the cause was heavy floods 
in the Jumna. The difficulty in paying the revenue has been due to pure 
obstinacy and unwillingness, and these villages were probably treated thus as a 
warning to the Giijar proprietors. The alienation statement shows that 12 
whole villages and 25 portions of villages changed hands by mutual agreement, 
while 13 whole villages and 39 portions of villages were transferred by orders of 
the civil court. Here also Giijars and Rajputs were the principal losers. Out 
of the 201 estates in the parganah, 100 are zamindari, 33 are pattidari, aud 68 
are bhayachara ; 3,290 holdings are cultivated b 3 r proprietors, 3,472 by hereditary 
cultivators, and 5,542 by tenauts-at-will. The new assessment was, made by 
Mr, R. Currie in 1863-64. The following statement gives the statistics of the past 
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and present settlements and those collected at the revision iu 1871; the expiring 
revenue of the past settlement is given :— 


Settlement. 

Total area. 
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1871 , ... 

138 , 49-1 

15,604 

34,094 

37,949 

60,847 

88,796 

1 , 40,539 
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Population. 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to Rs. 
1,27,763 (or with cesses Its. 1,40,079), falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-10 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-0 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-4-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,93,458. 

.According to the census of 1872, parganah DaJri contained 162 inhabited sites, 
of which 36 had less than 200 inhabitants, 60 had be¬ 
tween 200 and 500, 49 had between 500 and 1,000, 11 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, 5 had between 2,010 and 3,000, and one had be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that, in 1865, there were 
178 villages, distributed atnonst 201 malrils or estates. The total population, in 
1872, numbered 88,207 souls (40,716 females), giving 410 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 75,667 Hindus, of whom 34,659 were 
females; 12,531 Musalmi'ms, amongst whom 6,052 were females; and there 
were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 8,684 Brahmans, of whom 4,081 were females ; 7,343 
Rajputs, including 3,367 females; 3,494 Baniyas (1,594 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 56,146 souls, of whom 25,617 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah aro the Gaur 
(7,954), Blrit, and Aclriraj. The chief Rajput clans are the Olmuhau (2,944), 
Badgujar (247), Panwar (75), Bais (778), Jadon, Gahlot, Tonwar, and Galai. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwsil (3,203), Dasa (159), and Saraugi sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous of tho other castes are the Jat (1,543), Hajjam 
(1,557), Chainur (14,033), Kiri hr ob (4,313), Alilr (2,456), Garariya (1,273), 
Kuli (1,887), Kumlrir (1,927), and the characteristic Gujar population num¬ 
bered 22,154 souls in 1872. Besides tho oastos above mentioned, the following 

18 
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Occupations. 


occur with less than one thousand members each:—Lodha, Darzi, Kahar, Barhai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Lobar, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhat, K&yatli, Bharbhunja, 
Bairagi, Mali, Chliipi, Taga, Orh, Joslii, Teli, Nat, and Manihar. The Musal- 
mAus are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,263), Sayyids (1,852), PathAns 
(323), converted Hindus (214), and the remainder are entered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less 'than fifteen years of 
age), 31(5’are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,553 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c .; 1,502 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 18,022 in agricultural operations ; 3,146 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,701 persons returned as labourers 
and 541 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, tlie same returns give 1,238 as landholders, 52,553 as 
cultivators, and 34,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,341 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,491 
souls. 

This parganah did not exist in Akbar’s time, and has been made up of vil¬ 
lages belonging to tlie extinct parganahs of Shakrpur, 
Tilbegampur, and KAsna, and also to parganah DAsna 
of the Meerut district and Sikandarabad of this district. Shah Alam gave 
132 villages with Dadri to DargAhi Singh, and named them tappa Dadri. 
(See Ditoiti.) These were annexed to Meerut in 1804, and in 1824 were trans¬ 
ferred intact to Bulandshalir. In 1844 the absorption of parganah Shakrpur 
raised the number of villages to 183. In 1850, the villages, to the number of 
37, lying between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to Delhi, and 
again in 1859 most of these villages wei'e returned, making 178 villages and 
209 estates. Gujars hold 47 villages, Rajputs 18, Skinner estate 25, KAyaths 
5, Ahirs 4, Sayyids 3, in jagir, 8, aud the rest are hold by various castes. 
In 1797, Vaman Rao, the nephew aud successor of Appa Kandi Rao, intrusted 
Dadri to Kashmiri Boli, a favourite, who had always been an enemy of George 
Thomas, the Marhatta commander in Mewat. The latter, after defeating' a 
party that had been sent against him, invaded Dadri and levied contributions on 
the principal inhabitants. 

D.tDRi, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Bnland- 
shahr district, is situated on the Grand Trunk Road to Dehli 20 miles to the 


History. 
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north-easi of ilic civil station, 11 miles north-west of Sik and ar abaci, and 23 
miles south-east of Dobli. The population in 1865 numbered 2,073 souls, and 
in 1872 thero were 2,223 inhabitants. There is a market on Mondays, and the 
village possesses a police-station, post-oflice, a village school, a travellers’ 
bungalow, pardn, and encamping-gvuuud. The railway runs about one mile 
south, and is connected with the town by a metalled road. Not a hundred 
years ago Dadri was a common little village, tenanted by Bhatti Giijiirs; but 
during the dismemberment of tho Mughal empire, one Dargahi Singh, a 
Gujar of Katahra, took up liis abode here, and building a fort ancl bazar, raised 
the little village to the dignity of a town. This Dargahi Singh came of a 
family of freebooters, but the wise W.r/ir Najib-ud-daula bribed him with 
the lease of 133 villages of which he had forcibly possessed himself, and the 
high sounding title of chormdn , (the “ thief-smasher”) to restrain his former 
companions, of whom his father, Shambn Singh, had been leader. This lease 
was fixed at Rs. 29,000, and seems to have been recognized by the Marhattas, 
and after them by the English, until 1819, when upon the death of Ajtfc 
Singh, son of Dargahi Singh, the lease lapsed, and the villages comprised in 
the tenure were funned into a separate pargauah and settled with different per¬ 
sons. Rs. 500 a mouth wore fixed as pension for Rao Rosban Singh, the eldest 
son of Ajit Singh. During the troubles of 1857 Rosban Singh’s sons and 
brothers joined tho rebels. Two members of the family wore captured and 
hanged, and the property of all was confiscated. Dadri lies on the Grand Trunk 
Road from Aligarh to Dohli, 12 miles from Sikandarabad and 11 miles from- 
Glniziabad. The road all through is metalled ancl bridged, From Sikandar- 
abacl it passes by Sberpur and Jokabael, and crosses tho Buhuidshahr branch of 
the Ganges Canal at ICot by a bridge, 5-1- miles (there is a rest-house here). 
The Dadri Railway Station is 1 miles west of the village of Dadri. Supplies 
and water are plentiful. Oil the 26th September, 1857, Colonel Greathed’s 
column marched to Dadri, where, owing to much plunder belonging to 
Europeans having been discovered, the villages in the neighbourhood wore 
burned. 

Daulatpuh, a village in pargauah AlAr of the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 24 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered' 
2,013 souls. Tim village was purchased in 1820 by Sidi Khan, a Pa than of 
the Bdzid Khnil elan, and then a rlsdldur in Skinner’s horse. His son, Muham¬ 
mad Khan, is now one of tho RMses of the district. 

Dakkaur, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Bnland-- 
shahr district, is situated iu the ravines and on and below tho high bank sepa¬ 
rating the uplands from the lowlands of tho Jumna, on the old imperial road 
leading from Aligarh to Delhi, at a distance of 20 miles to the south-west of 
jlulandshahr. The population iu 1853 numbered 5,203 souls, and in ,1865- 
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there were 4,258 inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows 5,423 inhabitants, 
of whom 4,210 were Hindus (2,045 females) and 1,213 were Musalmans 
(590 females). A market is held here every Saturday. The site occupies 
251 acros, giving 22 souls to the acre. There are 1,238 houses. The town 
possesses a police-station, a post-office, and a halkahbandi or village school. 
The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1865) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a vil¬ 
lage police numbering 22 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of 
scavengers. The cost is defrayed from the house-tax, which in the same year 
yielded an income of Rs. 1,809, or Be. 0-5-4 per head of the population and, 
Tie. 1-7-4 per house assessed (1,039). The expenditure amounted to Its. 1,635, 
chiefly in wages and works of local improvement charged to income, and a 
balance of its. 83 from the previous year. The traffic across the Jumna by 
the Makanpur gh&t passes through the town, which has little traffic of its own. 
The Jumna must have, at one time, flowed close to thotown, as there are many 
marks which show that it must have receded at least the two miles which now 
intervene between the town and its banks. 

A.ccordiug to ancient tradition Dankanr was cither founded by or named 
after Drona, 1 commonly called Dona, the tutor of the 
royal youths of Hastinapur, and one of the most noted 
warriors of the Mahabharata. The correct name of the town is said to 
bo Dronakunr, and a masonry tank and templo still exist which aro called 
Dona-oliar (Drona-acharya), It is not proved, however, that Drona cither 
founded or ever lived near the town, and it is evident from the MaM- 
bharata chathe did not die bore. There is a tradition, confirmed by a legend 
of the Mahibharata, that when the fame of Drona as an archer spread far 
and wide, it reached the car of the son of a Bhil Raja who lived in the 
forests mi the bank of tbc Jumua. This young man was vory anxious to bo 
instructed in the use of the bow, so he repaired to HasLin&pur, and sought to put 
himself under the tutorship of the renowned Drona. The latter boro, remarking 
that the Bhils were professional and hereditary robbers, as well as enemies of the 
godlike Aryan race, declined to instruct tho ambitious youth. Sorely dis¬ 
appointed the young Bliil returned home, but nothing daunted by the repulse 
he had mot with at Hastinapur, ha resolved that if ho could not havo a living 
Drona for his tutor he would have the noxt best thing, a lifeless one. He accord- 
dingly made a clay imago of Drona, set it up in a plain, and practised archery 
by its side, taking care to pay it all the reverence ho wnuld have payed its 
great original. By constant practice, the youth, at last, became a famous 
archer, and after some time a rumour of liis skill reached Drona himself. 
Drona, full of wonder, wont one day to the young Raja’s house, and saw that ho 
had, in spite of the refusal to instruct him, become quite a rospeotablo marksman. 

1 Wheeler’s History of India, [, 83. 
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He asked him how it was. The youth told him of having made tho clay 
image, and of his practice. The Aryan chief, prudently thinking that the Bhils 
under a leader such as tho young Raja might probably become formidable 
enemies, craftily asked him to grant a favour. The Bbil expressed his willing¬ 
ness to do so, whereupon Drona asked him to cut off the forefinger of his 
right hand. The foolish boy was about to comply, when the chief magnani¬ 
mously desired him to abstain from inflicting such an irremediable injury 
upon himself, and substituted for liis former request one to the effect that tho 
forefinger saved from the knife might never be used to pull the bowstring. 
The young man, glad enough to have saved his finger at all hazards, readily 
promised, and it is said that to the present day the Bhils never use tlio right 
forefinger when drawing the bow. Such is the legend, and it is more than pro¬ 
bable that the image of Drona supposed to have been erected somewhere near 
the site of the present town of Dankaur has given it tho name of Drona- 
kunwar or Dronakliera. The ruins of a large fort built by Kayam-nd-dia Khan 
in the timo of Akhar are still to bo seen, and among them stands a mosque of 
comparatively recent construction. In Akbar’s time Dankaur was a malial or 
pnrganah of dastur Baran in sirkar Debli and siibah Dehli, and paid a revenue 
of 10,16,682 dams , or Rs. 50,834. 

Dankaur, a parganah of tahsil Sikandarabad of the Bulandshalir district, is 
bounded on the west by the Jumna, on the north by parganah DAM, on the 
east by Sikandarabad, and on the south by Jewar. According to the census of 
1872, this parganah had then a total area of 151 square miles, of which 100 
square miles were uudor cultivation. Tho area assessed to Government l'evenuo 
during the same year was 125 square miles, of which 82 squaro miles were 
cultivated, 29 square miles were cullurable, and 14 square miles were barren. 

Thero is a large river frontage in this parganah, and the valley of the Jumna 

varies from three to six, and sometimes eight miles in 
General appearance, , 

width from the high hanks hotween tho hangar or up¬ 
lands and tho hhddir or tho bed of the river. This area contains good soil, but 
is liable to inundation. Many of the villages have extensive salt plains pro¬ 
ducing nothing but dubh (uot dubh), a coarse kind of grass unfit for fodder or 
thatching. There are also largo tracts of culturablo waste yielding ptlu or 
thatching grass and jhcio, a spoeics of tamarisk (T.artioulata). Tho population, 
here is chiefly Gujar, who occupy themselves with pasturing cattle. Owing to 
its unhealthiness, all those who can be spared leave tho khddir during the rains 
and emigrate to the uplands; a few remaining behind to look after the cattle, and 
these are relieved at intervals during the season. Exposure to flood and 
unhealthiness of climate must proveut this tract becoming anylhingmore thana 
more pasture land for many years. The soil of the uplands is throughout light and 
more or less mixed with sand, but is onllio wliolo of a very fair average quality. 
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The inferior soils are confined to the high ridge and are half a mile to a mile in 
width and to an almost continuous ridgo between Bikispur and Jhajhar, widen¬ 
ing out in somo places and contracting in others. Tlio uplands are traversed 
by water-courses from the Bulandshaln* branch canal, and contain little cultur- 
ablo waste. Tail’ cross roads connect the villages with the neighbouring par- 
ganahs, Makanpur ghat on the Jumna and the railway. Wheat, barley, indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, and safflower aro grown. There are indigo factories belonging to 
the Skinner estate at Bilaspnr, Wailana, and Ghak Jakilabad. The principal 
towns are Dankaur, Iviisna, Jhajhar, and Biliispur. In consequence of tlio large 
proportion of lowland, the spring crops arc in excess of the rain crops. Wheat 
and barley are the staple products. Sinco the settlement canal-irrigation has 
increased very much, and bids fair to increase still further and entirely do away 
■with irrigation from temporary wells. 

The assessment at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 appears to 


Fiscal history. 


have been light as a whole, though it pressed heavily 
in some instances. The alienation statement shows that 


3 8 entiro villages, chiefly belonging to Giijars, and 27 portions of villages 
changed hands by mutual arrangement, whilst two whole villages and three 
portions of villages were transferred by decree of court. The Skinner family 
and the Kayaths of Sikandarabad have been the principal transferrees. Of the 
116 estates in the parganali, in 1865, 62 were zamindari, 18 were pat,tidari, and 
36 were bliayachara; 1,694 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,374 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,624 by tonants-at-will. The new assessment was 
made by Mr. R. Ourrio in 1863-64, and came into force from tho following year. 
The following statement gives the statistics of both settlements and thoso collect¬ 
ed in 1871 : the expiring revenue of tho past settlement is given— 
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The land-revenue, by the census returns of 4872, amounted to Rs. 65,637, 
falling at a rate of Re. 0-10-10 per British aero on tho total area, at 
Re, 0-13-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-0-5 per aero on the cultivated area, Tho sum paid by cultivators to the 
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landowners as rent anil ceases during the same year lias been estimated at 
Rs. 1,95,769. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Dankaur contained 10!) inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 2D had less than 200 inhabitants, 
lopulai a. 4 y } liU i between 200 and 500, 24 had between 500 and 

1,000, 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 8,000 and 5,000. 
The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants wore Dankaur, with 5,423, 
and Jhajluir, with 5,(132. The records of 1865 sho v that there were, then, 
114 Tillages on the register, distributed amongst 116 inaluils or estates. Tho 
total population in 1872 numbered 57,179 souls (26,703 females), giving 
379 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,105 
Hindus, of whom 21,7S9 were females; 10,046 Musahiiaiis, amongst whom 
4,896 wore females ; and there wore 28 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, tho census shows 5,111 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,428 were females ; 5,790 Rajputs, including 2,593 females; 2,602 
Baniyas (1,210 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 33,602 souls, 
of whom 15,558 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,865) and Bhat. The chief Rajput clans are the 
Chauhan (637), Badgujar (18), Jib Ion (933), Bais (2,404), Blu'd, Jais- 
war, Jairaniya, Bargain, and JDankauriya. The Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
wal (2,146), Dasa (061), Raslaugi and Dliusar subdivisions. The most numer¬ 
ous amongst tho other castes are the Kahar (1,156), Jilt (1,486). Chamfir 
(8,675), Khakrob (2,157), Kumhar (1,092), Giujar (11,341), and Orb (1,350). 
Besides the castes above mentioned the following arc found in this parganah 
with less than one thousand members each :—Lodha, Darzi, Kahil, Barhai, 
RajjAm, Khalik, Dhobi, Alnr, Garariya, Lobar, TColi, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, 
Dliuna, Bhat, Kayath, Bharblmnja, Bairdgi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, 
Kbattri, and Agrai. The Musalmdus are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,926), 
ooayyids (160), Mughals (63), Pathans (1,420), converted Hindus (987), and tho 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that °f tho 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 165 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,007 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 993 in commerce, in buying, 
soiling, koeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 10,602 in agricultural operations; 2,151 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. 


Occupations. 


There were 1,686 persons returned as labourers and 
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421 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 1 
ago or sex, the same returns give (lit! as landholders, 31,725 as cultivators, 
and 24,938 as engaged in occupations Unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 939 males as abln 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,476 souls. 

The Mewdtis and the Bhotiya Rajputs were among the dominant races 
and proprietors of the soil in this parg.mah, and were 
driven out and succeeded by Bargain Rajputs and two 
clans of Gayars called Bhatti and Nagari. Akbar attached the parganah to 
dastur Baran. in the sirkar and stibah of Delhi. At the commencement of the 
British rule the parganah was annexed to the southern division of Sahtiranpur 
(Meerut). In 1824, on the formation of the Bulandshahr district, Daukaur was 
annexed to it. The result of the revision of pargauahs in 1844 absorbed par- 1 
ganah Ivasna, and after several exchanges with Pahval in G-urgaon, 108 villages 
remained, which with tho changes effected by the mutiny gives now 108 villages 
and 120 estates. The agricultural population is chiefly Gujar, and next come 
Rajputs, of whom several clans arc both Hindus and Musalmaus. The rest of 
the cultivating commuiiity is made up of Jilts, Brahmans, Lodhas, Tagas, and 
MusalmixnR. Gujars hold 48 villages, Rajputs 11, Biluches 11, P.itluins 7, and 
tho Skinner family 25 villages ; the remainder are held by various castes. 

DAnpor, a town in parganah Dibai and tahsili Amipsliahr of tlie 11 aland-* 
shahr district, lies 13 miles south of Amipsliahr; 3 miles west of Dibai, and 21 
miles south-east of the civil station on the metalled road leading from Antip- 1 
shahr to Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 2,749, and in 1872 was 3,024. 
The principal inhabitants are Chaubo and Gautam Brahmans. There is a 
market on Saturdays, and a halkahbandi or village school. The present 
proprietor is "Wazir AH Khan, Lalkhiiui, The founder was Dan Singh, son 
of Itnja Ani Riii of Amipsliahr in Jahangir’s reign. Dtinpur lies on tho 
metalled road from Aligarh to Amipsliahr, distant 13£ miles from Jtiwa, the 
stage next Aligarh (see JAwa) and 12 miles from Aniipshahr. The road in 
metalled and bridged throughout. Water and supplies are plentiful, and the 
country is level, open, and well cultivated. Tho route passes tho road to 
Bulandshahr at 2£ miles, Jaraoti at 6 miles, tho dry bed of tho Fatehgarh 
branch of the Ganges Canal at 7;,, and Nagla Teli at 9 miles. Prom Dumpur 
to Jawa the road passes Dangarh at 2 miles, Ghaundera (on the right) at 3 
miles, the Kali by a bridge at 5, and Olmtari (to tho right) at 7 miles. A 
village police numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 288 per 
annum in 1873. 

Dharakpxjr, a village in parganah Dilfii, is distant 38 miles from Bulnnd- 
shahr. Tho population in 1872 numbered 511 souls. This village is held free 
of revenue) as the endowment of a temple in Ramghat, but the grant dates only 
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fvoin Marhatta times. The grantees have bought up the rights of tho forme? 
proprietors in Dharakpur, and now all rights in the village are held by the 
temple representatives. 

Dharmpur, a small village in parganak Dibai, is distant 34 miles from 
Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 numbered 1,005 souls, and it possesses 
a district post-office. 

Diba'i or Dibliai, an old town in the purganah of the same name in the Bit" 

landshahr district, is distant 26 miles south-east from the Civil station, 11 

miles south from Anupshahr, 13 miles south-east from Shikarpur, and 2 6 miles 

north from Aligarh. The population in 1S4-7 numbered 7,837 souls, in 1853 

there were 8,586 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 7,167. In 1872 there 

were 7,782 souls, of whom 4,515 wore Hindi!9 (2,252 females), and 3,257 

were MusahniLns (1,676 females). Tho town site lies between two of tliS 

head branches of the Chhoiya ILila, which unite to 
The site. , 

the south below the town and form efficient drainage 

channels in the rains. Tho buildings, numbering 2,237, collect on either side 
of the Anupshahr road, running from north to south, and on either side of 
the Bulandshahr road, running from cast to west, and occupy an area of 
106-2 acres, giving 73 persons to the acre. The first road is wide and 
commences as a low broken way of entrance, and leads to the gang or 
market-place, a small opo'n space, having thatched shops at tho sides. It then 
continues for a short distance as a bazarway of poor shops, afterwards dege¬ 
nerating into poor mud-built houses, and ends in the northern ouffikirt near an 
open space graced by one shop and an unfinished police-station. This road is 
partly metalled. The old Bulandshahr road, however, is of more importance; 
the western portion is narrow, but after crossing the first roadway at the gang 
it opens out a little, and towards its southern extremity is a good road with 
some fair shops. Tho school-house is here, attended by 99 boys, two-thirds 
of whom are Musalmftns. The other roads of tho town aro unmetalled and ill- 
kept, and no oftbrt is made to load tho drainage to the Chhoiya. 

The town wears, as a whole, an appearance of depression, and is said to have 
seen better days. There are many cultivators resident here, but trade is at a 
low ebbj Safflower of an excellent quality is grown in some quantity close 
to the town. The station of Kaser Dibtli on the Oudli and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way lies about three miles to the east of the town, and is now connected with 
it by the new road to Bulandshahr from the railway station, which skirts 
the town on the west side. Jairampur, the now station growing up on tho 
Ganges bank about the head-works of the Lower Gauges Canal at In arora, is 
situated oight miles from Dibai. There is a market day every Monday, and 
four fairly-kept sar&is close to each other on the Aniipshahr road afford accom¬ 
modation to travellers. Tho water is good and the public health is excellent 

19 
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The town possesses an Anglo-vernacular school, a tahsili school, a post-office, 
and a police-station. The Anglo-vernacular school has 40 pupils. Act XX. 
of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 22 men 
of all grades at an annual cost of Its. ] ,224, besides a staff of 14 scavengers. The 
entire cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded an income of 
Es. 2,393, or i<-i, 0-4-11 per head of the population and Re. 1-1-1 per house 
assessed (1,472). The expenditure during the same year amounted to Its 2,984 
from the rovenuo and a balance of Rs. 1,018 from the previous year. 

Dibdi ia said to have been built upon the ruins of Dhundgarh about the 
timo of Sayyid Sabir Masaud Ghazi, 420 Hijri , (1029 
A.D.), when the latter expelled the DLakra Rajputs 
from Dhundgarh and razed tho town. Dhundgarh was afterwards called 
Dhundai, and by an easy transition Dibai. The principal wards arc the Jogi- 
para, Mandinimak, Sarai Ksiudan Singh, Crahmanpura, Tawtiif Muhalla, 
Chatik Durga Pershad, Ivasaban, Lolu'uan and Saraugi's wards, Sarai Biruni, 
Shaikh Chishti, and Puraua Kiln- In the Ain-i-Akbari we find that ltiahal 
or paroanah of Dibai belonged to the sirkar of Ixoil, and paid a revenue 
of 21,69,933 ddms or Rs. 108,496 per annum. When this district was 
first formed in 1824 Dibai was made.the tahsili town, and the tahsfldar 
resided in the old fort of Agangir, tho Marhatta amil. On the revision of 
tahsilis in 1859 the seat of the sub-collector of revenue was removed to Auup- 
shahr, and since then the old fort has been converted into an indigo factory. 
The zamindari of the town is now in the hands of a family of Shaikhs, who form 
the more important portion of the inhabitants. 

D IB Air, a parganah of tahsil Anupsliiilir of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the east of the Ganges, on the west by parganah Pabasu, on tho 
north by parganah Auupshahr, and on tho south by tho Atrauli parganah of 
the Aligarh district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 180 square miles, of which 132 square miles wercuuder cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during tho sameyoar was 178 square 
miles, of which 130 square miles were cultivated, 18 square miles were cultur- 
able, and 30 square miles were barren. 

The river frontage extends for eighteen miles along the western boundary, 
containing rich and fertile khddir lands; much of it is old and has been 
uninterruptedly cultivated for years, lying at a higher level than the more 

. recent formations. None but the heaviest flood,3 

General appearance. 

ever touch it, while the new lands are yearly 
inundated. The Chhoiya Nala divides [into two branches in this parga- 
nab, the one from near Khailiya in parganah Pahasu, and the other from 
Bagsara in Amipshahr, which unite near the town of Dibai Kluis. Further on, 
m the Aligarh district, it becomes a regular stream, but'here it is morely a 
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drainage channel carrying off the superfluous moisture from Sahnpnr in par- 
gauali Sajama downwards, It is marked by lowlands and jhlls, and is not a 
connected stream except during tho rains. In the cold weather much of its bed is 
ploughed up and sown with rabi crops as far as Dibai. The Amipshahr branch 
canal enters the parganah at Burajpnr Mnkhona, whence an escape has been 
made into tho Ganges, close to the metalled road from Amipshahr to I£oil. 
The whole of the tract lying between this canal branch and the Ganges is 
composed of poor, light, sandy soil, with a low water-level and a crumbling, 
loose sub-soil, so that irrigation is difficult and temporary wells are impractic¬ 
able. To the west of the Chhoiya Ntila the best portion is a tract of table-land 
lying between tho two branches of the Chhoiya, bounded by the Amipshahr 
metalled road, aud extending again below Bibai into a triangle, of which Bibai is 
the apex and the boundary of the parganah tho baso, whilo the Chhoiya 
forma the oastorn side, and the country road from Bibtii to Shaikbupur the 
western side. Within thoso limits temporary wells can be constructed, and the 
soil is firm and free from sand. Manure, too, is more frequently used, and the 
villages are highly cultivated. The rest of tho parganah is mostly composed 
of soil of fair averago quality. The culturable waste is of inferior quality and 
is scattered about in small patches. In several villages adjoining Ahmadgarh 
there is a long stretch of cultivated poor land which extends into the Aligarh 
district. The metalled road between Amipshahr and Koil traverses the west¬ 
ern portion of tho parganah for from 14 to 15 miles, and there are good 
cross country roads. The common crops are jodr, bujra, moth, and barley. 
Tho principal towns are Bibai, Iiamghat, Belaun, Dampin', Karanbas, and 
Baulatpur. 

The former assessment of this parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833, made 

bv Messrs. Q. Bird and Tonnocby, was light and cn liable. 

Jlscal history, ,i. , . . 

Notwithstanding that there was a nmnsiii in tho town. 

during the whole currency of tho past settlement, only portions of nino villages 
changed hands by orders of tho courts, whilst the private transfers com¬ 
prised thirteen entire villages and portions of thirty-two others. Of the 175 
estates in tho parganah, in 1865, 119 wore zainfudiiri, 47 were pattidari, and 9 
were bhftyachara. The assessments of this parganah were made by the late 
Mr. Freeling, andsoino alterations in a few villages were effected hy tho late 
Mr. W. II. Lowe on uolos hy Mr. R. Currie. The irrigated area has increased 
very largely since last settlement. In 1865 thore were 791 holdings cultivated by 
proprietors, 3,136 by hereditary cultivators, aud 6,601 hy tenauts-at-will. This 
great proportion oftonants-at-will is caused by the existence of three large estates 
belonging to powerful zainituhirs, and by the great prevalence of the system of 
division of crops in lieu of cash rents, which, though very much less than formerly, 
still prevails here move generally thau in other parts of the district, ihe following 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Es. 1,26,557 (or with cesses Hs. 1,36,414), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-7 per 
British acre on the total area, at Rc. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Go¬ 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-0 per acre on tho cultivated area. Tlio sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent aud cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,22,424. 

According to the census of 1872 pargauah Dibai contained 164 inhabited 

villages, of which 49 bad less than 200 inhabitants, 65 
Population. . 

liad between 200 and 500, 30 bad between 500 and 
1,000, 15 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Dibai itself, with 7,782. The registers at settlement in 1865 
show that there were then 150 villages, distributed amongst 175 mab&ls or estates. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 83,057 souls (39,637 females), giving 
461 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, thore were 72,247 
Hiudus, of whom 34,336 were females; and 10,810 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
5,301 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 10,165 Brahmans, of whom 4,818 wore females; 3,801 
Rajpiits, including 1,673 females; 3,269 Baniyas (1,551 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is includod iu <f the other castes” of tlio census 
returns, which show a total of 55,012 souls, of whom 26,294 aro females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this pargauah are the Gram.' (3,205), 
Kanaujiya, San&dh, Chaubee, Gautam, Upadhiya, and P&thak, The chiof Rajput 
clans aro the Chauhan (482), Badgujar (2,234), Panwar (193), Bais (196), 
Jddou (18), Gahlot, Kachhwaha, Pundir, Katehiriya, and Dor. Tho Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (961), Dasa (673), Baruhsaini, Jewar, Gaharwtll, and 
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Occupations. 


Saraugi subdivisions. The most numerous of the other castes are the Lodha 
(18,594), Barhai (1,145), Kahar (2,378;, Jat(l,545), Hajjam (1,463), Khatik 
(1,761), Dhobi (1,064), Chamar ( 10,482),Khakrob (1,980), Ahir (2,181), Gara- 
riya (2,482), Koli (1,983), and Kumhar (1,049). Besides the above castes the 
following are found in this parganah with less than one thousand members 
each :—The Darzi, Kalal, Lobar, Sonar, Goslriin, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhat, Kayath, 
Bharbhunja, Baiiagi, Mali, Ohliipi, Alieriya, Joslii, Kaclilii, Mallah, Raj, Kanjar, 
Bohra, Marwilri, Kurmi, Teli, and Mina. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,308), Sayyids (159), Pathans (545), and the remainder are 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 513 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like,- 3,201 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,508 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 12,962 iu agricultural operations; 2,814 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,745 persons returned as labourers 
and 569 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,1G4 as landholders, 37,891 as cultivators, 
and 43,002 as engaged iu occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,802 males as 
able to read aud write out of a total male population numbering 43,420 
souls. 

The Meos, Dors, and Panwitrs wore the dominant races in this parganah, but 
now the Meos own nothing, the Dors have only a fourth 
share iu one village, aud the Panw&rs hold two villages. 
These were ousted by the Badgujars. Akbar attached the malial to dastur 
Than a Farida in sirkar Ivoil and subali Agra, aud on the British occupation it 
was included in the Aligarh district. In 1824, on the formation of the Buland- 
simhr district, this parganah, then containing 136 villages, was annexed to it. 
On the revision of parganahs in 1844 fourteen villages were added from the 
neighbouring parganahs. Up to 1859 Dibai was tbe head-cpiarters of a tabsil, 
but in that year the tahsil was removed to Amipshahr. The Musalman 
Badgujars own 71 villages, of which 51 belong to the LalkMui family aud 20 to 
the Sabilkhdni; Hindu Badgujars havo 16 villages; Baishold 12 ; Panwars 2 ; 
the Rani of Katyani 6 ; Baniyas 11 ; and various castes hold the remainder. 
Dharakpur, tho only rovonuo-freo village, is assigned to support a temple at 
Rdmghal since tho Marhatta times. 


History. 
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GalAotih, an old town in parganah Agauta of the Bulandshalir district, 
lies 12 miles north from Bulandshalir on the Grand Trunk Road. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 consisted of 102 agriculturists and 4,439 persons professing other 
occupations : in 1872 the population amounted to 5,608 souls, of whom 2,658 
were Hindus (1,101 females) and 2,943 were Mu sal mans (1,480 females). There 
is a market here every Monday, an encamping-ground, sarai, police-station and 
post-office. The town site occupies an area of 44 acres 2 roods, giving 127 persons 
to the acre. All but five houses out of 1,483 in the town are built of mud. The 
Grand Trunk Road passes at a little distance to the west of the town, and from 
it there are two entrances converging on a central space. Neither entrance 
is well made or raised, and one has to pass through a considerable excavation 
before reaching the centre of the town. The bazar lies along the southern¬ 
most entrance way, and consists of some fifty poor shops built of mud and 
thatch. About the centre of the town another road connects the Lazar with 
the southern outskirt. Both roads are metalled. The northern entrance 
way is unrnetalled and sends off a branch to the bazar on the south. Tho site is 
only slightly raised, and both to the north and south-west are large excava¬ 
tions, from which a cut has bean made as an escape to the Kali Nadi, 
which runs about two miles to the east. Irrigation takes place from a rujbciha 
of the Ganges Canal, which runs close to the town. The principal inhabitants are 
Baniyas and Sayyids, both of whom are on very bad terms with each other, and 
are often engaged in affrays. The Sayyids are called Sabzwari, and came from 
Sabzwar in Turldst&n during tho reign of tho Tughlik dynasty. The Chaukidari 
Act (XK. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police num¬ 
bering 16 men of all grades at an annual cost of Its. 882, besides a staff of oigbt 
sweepers. The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded 
Hs. 2,001, or Ro. 0-5-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-7 per house 
assessed (1,239). The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 2,300, 
chiefly on paving, draining, and wages of establishment, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 380 from the previous year. Tho names of the 
principal wards give the founder’s names; they are Faiz-ullah, Shanifat-ullah, 
Muuu Khan, Siudat, Pir Khau, Budha Khan, Kurban Ali, Azlm-ud-din, and 
tho sav&i erected by Mr. Plowden in 1848. 

Akbar gave large revenue-free grants liere to a number of Sayyids, whose 

descendants held them until 1858, when the grants 

History. 1 ® 

were confiscated on account of the rebellion of the 

holders and were bestowed on the J&ts of Bhatona. Walidad Khan’s half¬ 
share of tho village was confiscated at tho same time and was purchased 
by Sayyid Mihrban Ali. Tho Mewalis were the original proprietors and 
founders of Galaothi, and still own a half share in the village. The name 
is said to be derived from Gulabi, the daughter of the Mowdti founder, but 
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others say it is so called because it was the head-quarters of the Gahlot Rajputs, 
and was originally Gahloti, and thoncoby an easy change Galaothi. The bench¬ 
mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded at the encamping- 
ground on the south-west side of the road opposite tho police-station, and 
shows a height of 68052 feet above tho level of the sea. Galaothi is a halting- 
place on the route between Aligarh and Meerut, distant 11J miles from JBhiir, 
near Bulandshahr (see Bhur), and 10} miles from Hfipur, in the Meerut dis¬ 
trict. The road is metalled and bridged throughout. There is a rest-house 
here, aud supplies and water are abundant. 

Hatimabad, a small village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshahr 
district, is distant 4 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,128 souls. It formerly belonged to a Shaikh family, who held it 
free of revenue up to 1857, when their rights were confiscated on account of 
rebellion. It has been assessed at Rs. 179 per annum, and was given in 
reward to Mr. P. Saunders, who built a small indigo factory here, but after¬ 
wards sold the estate to Nawab Faiz Ali Khan, C.S.I. 

. J ah A N G r n A n a D , a town in the pai-ganah and tahsil of Anupshahr, in the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from the civil station. The 
population in 1847 numbered 9,639 souls; in 1853 there were 10,247 inhabit¬ 
ants, and in 1865 there were 8,875. The census of 1872 shows 9,408 inhabitants, 
of whom 6,914 were Hindus (3,392 females) and 2,494 were Musalindns (1,264 
females). The area of the town is 123 square acres, giving 76 souls to tho acre. 
The site is low, and the town may be said to consist of a collection of houses 
(3,254), often embosomed amid trees, on either side of one large central way. 
This is crossed by two short bazarways, at right angles to which the roads are 
rather depressed. Only the shop fronts of the bazar and one other house are brick 
built, the remainder of the houses are built of mud, and the greater portion 
of the ways is unmetalled and rather low. Formerly 
there was a mud wall all around the town, and the 
excavation left by it now fills with stagnant water; whilst to the south an 
extensive depression, known as the Barwai Pokhar, colleots the drainage 
from a large expanse of country, and to the north there are several exca¬ 
vations made by brick-makers. The consequence of the lowness of the site 
and the existence of these receptacles for water, with uo outlet, is that often 
during the rains the whole site gets flooded and the ways fall into a miserable 
state from mud and water, and the people could not easily get out of the town but 
for the raised central road. It might be possible to lead this drainage towards 
a hha" about If miles to the cast, which forms one of the heads of the Chhoiya 
Nadi. Fever is a prevalent complaint in the rains, but is not as a rule fatal or 
persistent. The well water is 27 feet from the surface, and is remarkably good 
both in aud near the town. Act XX. of 1856 is in force and supports a 
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village police numbering 23 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,278, 
besides 17 scavengers. The income is drawn from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 3,969, falling at Re. 0-6-9 per head of the population 
and at Re. 1-3-3 per house assessed (2,177). The expenditure during the same 
year was Rs. 4,566, chiefly for works of public improvement connected with 
the sanitation of the town, and was defrayed from the income for the year and a 
balance of Rs. 1,716 from the previous year. There is no trade, and no mer¬ 
chants of note reside here. There is a mosque, a school formed out of an old 
confiscated bdradari, and attended by an average of 107 pupils. Off the main 
road there is a well-kept sarai, with the usual mud huts and shady trees. The 
land around is highly cultivated, bearing rich crops of safflower and cereals 
right up to the ditch, and all the manure procurable is used for this purpose. 
A large market is held every "Wednesday in the northern outskirt of the town, 
where the local manufactures of coarse chintz, hackeries and raths are ex¬ 
changed for grain. The town is only about one mile to the north of the 
metalled road between Anupshahr and Bulandshahr. The existing muhallas 
are called Patak Bazar, Bansidhar Bazar, Kham Kila, and Bazar Pakatiya. 
There is a police-station and a post-office here. 

Jab&ngirabad was founded at the same time as Anupshahr by the same 

Badgiijar Raja, Anl Rai. Ho called this town after 
History. a J J > 

the name of his patron Jahangir. Jahangirabad was 

first built, but not finding it sufficiently central for his new acquisitions, Ani 
Rai removed to Anupshahr. In the seventh generation from Ani Efii the 
property was divided and Jahangirabad fell to Mfidho Singh, who made the 
town his residence. The grand-daughter of Madlio Siugh is still alive and 
resides here. iSTonc of the villag-es ou this side of the Ganges originally 
included in the Raja’s jdgir are now in the possession of his family, but they 
still hold a few villages in the Budaun district. The present proprietors of the 
site are Muhammad Ali Khan, Nakshaband Khan, and Ishdk Khan, by whose 
grandfather, Murtaza Khau (son-in-law of the celebrated Is .nail Beg), the estate 
was purchased at the auction sale of the rights of Raja Kfloras Raj in 1813 
A. D. Muhammad Ali Khan is a Bangash Afghan, an Honorary Magistrate, 
and a large landed proprietor, and, though au auction purchaser, has much local 
influence. Hia father Mustafa Kb fin was a relation of the rebel Walidad Khan, 
and sided against the English during the mutiny. It was proved on his trial that 
he corresponded seditiously with the Emperor of Dehli, and ho was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned by Government. 

JahAngTrpue, a village of parganah Jewar and tahsili Kkurja of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies IS miles south-west of the civil station. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 3,322, and in 1872 was 3,443. Jaluingirpur possesses a market 
on Fridays and a halkahbandi or village school. 
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JXroha or Jluircha, a town in parganah Diiclri of tlie Bulandshahr 
district, is distant 8 miles north from Sikandarabad, 7 miles east from Dadri, 
and 20 miles north-west from Bulandsbalir. The population in 18G5 numberod 
4,018 souls, and in 1872 there were 4,463 inhabitants, chiefly Sayyids. There is 
a market on Wednesdays and a police-station and village school. The main 
Ganges Canal runs about one mile north of the town. The town is famous 
for the number (5,600) and excellence of its mango trees. The Chaukidari 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police num¬ 
bering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 384, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The correct name of the town is said to be Char Chah, or “ the 
four wells,” because, according to tradition, four wells were sunk here by the 
founder of the town, Sayyid Zain-ul-abdin, who obtained a revenue-free grant 
of 3,500 big has from Mubarak Shah, the Sayyid Emperor of Dohli, on 
condition of ousting the Mewatis. The four wells are still to be seen, and the 
descendants of the founder continued in enjoyment of the grant until 1857, 
when they took part in the plunder of Sikandarabad, and were punished by 
confiscation of their holdings. The village was then sold by auctiou and 
fetched Its. 1,78,000. The present proprietors are Lala Shiu Singh, Hals of 
Dehli, and the heirs and assigns of the late KaramAli Khan, tahsildar of Ghazi- 
abad, in the Meerut disirict. The Sayyids of Jarcha are called Sabzvvari, and 
claim descent from the Sayyids of Sabzw&r in Turkisf/m, whence they came 
during the reign of the Tughlik dynasty. 

Jiqwau, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr district,, 
lies in the ravines and broken ground along the high banks that separate 
the uplands from the Jumna khddir, at a distance of 26 miles to the south-west 
of Bulandshahr on tho Khurja road, and 20 miles east from Khdrja. The popu¬ 
lation in 1847 amounted to 5,835, in 1853 to 6,056, and in 1865 to 6,976. 
In 1872 thero wero 7,399 inhabitants, of whom 5,312 were Hindus 
(2,5S7 females) and 2,087 were Musalmans (1,089 females). There are- 
1,762 houses. The town site occupies an area of 73 

The site. ’ . . rn . 

acres,giving 9o souls to the acre, ihero is only one 

good metalled and drained street, which commences on the east at a broken 

gateway and opens out into a mctncli or market-place; thence it again becomes 

narrow and crooked as it rises gently to the top of the high silo; it then 

again descends gradually as a tolerably wide bazarway, and ends in a little 

frequented and broken road which leads through the khddir to the Jumna. 

Tho Jchadir, hero, stretchos level and green for some miles between the town 

and the river. There are some handsome houses in the mandi and good brick- 

built shops in the principal bazar. Tho houses are rather overcrowded, hut the 

position of tho site well raised, and with good drainage towards the river, is in 

itself a groat advantage and very conducive to health. The water in the 
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wells stands at a depth of about 45 feet from the surface and is every¬ 
where good. The few excavations drain well towards the khddir, and little 
is necessary to help the natural sanitary arrangements. There are about 500 
brick-built houses in the town aucl many good Jcothis. Act XX. of 1856 (the 
Chaukidari Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police number¬ 
ing 22 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides eight sweepers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 2,368, or Re. 0-5-3 per hoad of the population and Ro. 1-5-6 per house 
assessed (1,374). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,824 from 
the income, besides Rs. 456 balance of the previous year. Jewar has a small 
manufacture of cotton rugs (kdlin) and carpets. There are two sarais for 
travellers, and a market i3 held every Friday. The wards of the town are 
Kanungoi, Sarai Nun Singh, Kuneha, Boigue Sarfii, K&ziwara, Bhatpura, 
Cbaudhriwala, Bulabpuru, Chaukholi, Manikckauk, and Kitrpal. These namo3 
explain themselves : Boigne was the celebrated French General of that name in 
the Marliatta service; Nina Singh was a J&don leader in the raid against the 
Mewatis. There is a kalkakbandi and Anglo-vernacular school, a post-office, 
and a police-station. In this town are about 1,500 Jagas who act as a sort of 
Herald’s College for the RnjpiUs of the surrounding districts, being hereditary 
pedigree-keepers, and probably often makers. A Hindu fair is held every 
year in the month of Bhkdon at the temple of Baldeoji every Tuesday from 
February to June at the templo of Sltala Devi; and a Muhammadan urs is held 
in the mouth of Shaba.a in the suburbs of the town, at the khdnkah of Skakar- 
baras. At these fairs the sweetmeat called ghebar is sold. 

In the time of Akbar Jewar was the centre of a makal or parganah bolouging 

to eirkar Dohli, and paid a revenue of 18,78,378 ddms, 

HiatoiT A * * * 

or about Es. .03,918. Tbe ancient name of the town 
was Jawali, so called in honour of its founder, a Brahman anchorite. In the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century of Vikramaditya’s era, when the crusade against 
the Mewati tribe was being generally prosecuted in this district, the Cklionkar 
Jiklon Rajputs were invited from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, by the Brahmans of 
Jewar to expel their oppressors, the Mcos. They complied with the request, and 
possessed themselves of parganahs Jewar and also of Jewar Khas from the 
Brahmans, to whom they gave five Meo villages in exchange. The descendants of 
the Jadou leader Akardeo or Deopal are still Ckaudkris of the town. During 
the Tugklik dynasty the office of Kazi was bestowed on one Muhammad Nasir, 
and his descendants are still in enjoyment of the title. The office of kamingo 
was bestowed by Akbar onEai Dun Mai, Agarwala, and it is still in his family. 
The town was held in jdgir under Aurangzib by one Banwari Das, Surajdhvaj. 
He held it 52 years, and after his death it passed into the hands of Sumru 
Begum, who held it until 1836, when upon kor death ii lapsed to Government, 
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Jewar, a parganah in tahsil Khurju of tlie Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on the north and east by parganahs Dankaur and Khurja of the same district, 
on tlie south and south-east by parganahs Tappal and Ckandaus of the Aligarh 
district, and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it from parganah Palwal 
of the Gurgaon district. In 1872, by the census returns, this parganah had 
a total area of 140 square miles, of which 99 square miles were under cultivation. 
The avea assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 140 square 
miles, of which 99 square miles were cultivated, 35 square miles were culturable, 
and 6 square miles were barren. 

With the exception of a ridge of yellow sand which runs almost without in¬ 
terruption down the centre of the nareanah, varying in 

General appearance. 1 ° 7 ^ 

width, and a portion ol such another ridge in the north¬ 
east corner, the soil is generally good. There is, however, little irrigation in 
comparison with the cultivated area. There are no streams, lakes or ponds, and 
wells are chiefly confined to the eastern portion of the parganah, where the water 
level is from 15 to 18 feet from the surface, whereas in the western half it is from 
25 to 48 feet. The nearer one approaches the high banks dividing the hangar 
or upland from the hhiiclir or bed of the Jurnna, the further is the water-level from 
the surface. The soil too for about half a mile or three-quarters of a mile in¬ 
land from the high banks is very poor throughout the parganah. To the 
west the soil is firm down to the low water-level, while in the east the sub¬ 
strata are generally loose and friable, and the water-level is often in sand. 
There is an immense quantity of culturable waste of good quality as yet unbroken 
in this parganah, and as yet little irrigation from canals, though irrigation 
is much wanted. Only 28 per cent, of the cultivated area was watered in 1865, 
aud only the common crops of the two harvests are raised. The natural products 
of the uncultivated waste yield some small returns in the shape of wood for 
fuel, grass and grazing dues. There is a broad expanse of khdclir land immedi¬ 
ately under the town of Jewar which stretches on into the Aligarh, district. 
Some villages to the east of the parganah have suffered much from obstructed 
drainage. The superfluous moisture from Rakhov used to pass through Jahaii- 
girpur and Siriya through a canal culvert, into the Iiaron, but this has now 
been impeded and requires attention. There are no important roads, though 
good cross road3 join Jewar with the neighbouring towns and the Ivhurja 
Railway Station. The principal towns are Jewar, JaMngirpur, and Rabupura. 

On the lapse of the parganah in 1836 by tho death of Begam Sumru, the 


Fiscal history. 


first settlement of Jewar proper was made by Mr. Ton- 
no chy, and was reported by him in 1841. Since then 


tho parganah boundaries have been very much changed. The assessment proved 


a heavy one, for no less than seven entire villages were farmed for arrears of 


revenue, and six portions of villages were transferred to solvent sharers. The 
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alien ation statement, also, slm\vs the pressure of the Government demand. Four 
whole villages ami 35 portions were transferred by mutual arrangement, and two 
whole villages and 22 portions of villages by order of the civil court. The 
transfers have been chiefly in Rajput villages, but also in five Jat villages, and the 
assessment must be a heavy one that drives J fits to the money-lender. Of the 108 
estates in the parganah 42 are zarnhuldri, 39 are pat/iddri, and 27 are bhdyachdra. 
1,421 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 1,251 by hereditary cultivators, 
and 3,227 by tenants-at-wil). The new settlement was made by the late Mr. Lowe 
in 1861-62, and came into force from the following year. He also notes, as 
regards the severity of the past settlement, that the assessment was very unequal, 
and could only be aeccounted for on the supposition that Mr. Tounochy based 
his assessments on those of the Begam, who was known to collect as much as all 
hor ingenuity could manage to extract from the cultivators. The following 
statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements and those col¬ 
lected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 
given:— 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 85,217 (or with cusses 
Rs. 93,747), falling at a rate of Re, 0-15-3 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 0-15-3 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-5-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the samo year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,61,725. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Jewar contained 91 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants, 40 
l opnution. had between 200 and 500, 21 had between 500 and 

1,000, 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 3 bad between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Jewar itself, with 7,399. 
The settlement records show that at the revision in 1865 there were 93 villages on 
the register, distributed amongst 108 malials or estates. The total population in 
1872 numbered 57,319 souls (26,780 females), giving 409 to the square mile. 
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Classified according to religion, there were 49,874 Hindus, of whom 23,105 were 
females, and 7,445 Musahnans, amongst whom 3,675 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,026 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 3,722 were females ; 7,682 Rajputs, including 3,412 females; 
3,409 Bauiyas (1,538 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 30,757 souls, of 
whom 14,433 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (7,678), Bhat and Charasiya. The chief Rajput clans are 
the Chiiuhan (276), Badgujar (164). Pamvar (2 1)5), Jadou (1,101), Bais (53), 
Blial, Jniswar, Janghara, Bargain, Narman Re war i, Bliatli, and Javnbiya. 
The Bauiyas heloug to the Agar.val (2,709), Dasa, (46), Dhanu and Bohrn sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahar (1,307), 
Jat (4,713), Hajjam (1,085). Khatik (1,690), Chamiir (.8,809), Klnikrob (1,724), 
Koli (1,019), and Orb (1,110). Besides the-castes above mentioned the follow¬ 
ing castes comprising less than one thousand members each are found in this 
parganah :—Lodha, Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, Dhobi, Garariya, Aliir, Lobar, Kum- 
har, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dliuua, Bhat, Kfiyath, Bharbbiinja, Mali, Clihipi, 
Taga, Gujar, Teli, Malfiih, Bobra, Mina, Agrai, and Mirdaha. The Musai- 
mans aro distributed amongst Shaikhs (986), Sayyids (179), Mughals (52), 
Pathans (368), converted Hindus (372), and the remainder are entered without 
description. Jddons, Jaiswars, and Panwars are the principal Rajput cultiva¬ 
tors, but Jdts, Brahmans, and Tagas make the best agriculturists. 

The occupations of the people are shown iu the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (uot less than fifteen years of age), 200 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like; 1,680 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car¬ 
riers, barbers, siveopors, washermeu, &c.; 1,351 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending mouoy or goods,or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
10,297 in agricultural operations; 1,909 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, anil the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 2,468 persons returned as labourers and 274 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same roturns give 2,499 as landholders, 27,846 as cultivators, and 26,974 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,419 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 30,539 souls. 

The Meo 3 held this parganah also, and were expelled thence by a band of 
Chhonkar Jadons from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, invited 
Hiatoi >. ] lero [,y t,he Brahmans of Jcwar. Akbar attached the 

parganah to dastiir Baran in sirkar and subnh Dehli. It was given in jugir by 


Occupations, 
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Shull Alain to Bagam Sum.ru, and on her death, in 183(1, was annexed to the 
Bnlandshalu' district. It then consisted of 95 villages and hamlets ; 15 ham¬ 
lets were absorbed in the parent villages; six villages were transferred to, and two 
were received from, Palwal in Gurgaon, and in 1844 the number was reduced to 
75. In 1859, tappa Rabidpura, a portion of the privy purse lands (taiyiil 
slidhi) of the Dehli king, gave 17 villages to Jewar, making, now, 93 villages 
and 108 estates. Chhonkar Jadons hold 27 villages, Jaiswars 16, Panwars 
2, Jats IS, Tagas 5, Shaikhs 3, Brahmans 1, Eurasians 2, and the remainder 
are held ky various castes. 

J HAMIT An, a town of parganah Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district is 
situated 15 miles south-west of Bulandshahr on the metalled road, viz., Chola. 
The population in 1865 was 4,768, and in 1872 there were 5,632 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,083 were Hindus (1,425 females) and 2,549 were Musalmans (1,375 
females). The site occupies 49.) acres, giving 119 souls to the square acre, and 
contains 13,303 houses. There is a market on Tuesdays. The town possesses 
a post-office, police-station, and a village school. The Chaukidari Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 16 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of scavengers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which during the same year yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 1,688, or Re. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-4-7 per 
house assessed (1,088). The expenditure was Rs. 1,991, chiefly in waves and 
works of local improvement, met from the general income and a balance of 
Rs. 185 from the previous year. The houses and shops, 1,303 in number, aro 
chiefly built of mud. The inhabitants are principally Biluck Musalrnans an( ] 
Dhusar Baniyas, 

The founder of the town, a Biluch by name Sayyid Muhammad Khan, is 
1Iistory saicl to iiav0 accompanied Humdyun in his raid, and 

to have been a distinguished military leader under 
Akbar. The town seems, like infant Rome, to have been originally peopled by 
the runaways from and outcasts of society. Hence it was called Bhajar or 
“ the settlement of deserters.” The date of the foundation may be fixed at 
about two or three years after Humayun’s return. The descendants of Sayyid 
Muhammad in the ninth generation are still proprietors of the town and of 
many villages in the neighbourhood. Their chief is Ghulam Ghana Khan 
a very respectable zannndar. Before the mutiny Jhajhar suppliod many 
Biluch recruits to the light cavalry regiments. Jhajhar lies on the route 
from Aligarh to Dehli by Faridabad, and is distant 12£ miles from Khurja 
towards Aligarh, and 12) miles from Ohhalnsa towards Dehli. The road 
from Khurja is a third class unmetalled one, and hence to the Jumna at Ma- 
kanpur ghfit it is bridged and raised. From Klnirja the Karon is crossed 
by a ford, and the canal twice by bridges. Between Jhajhar and the Jumna the 
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Patwaliya is crossed at Rabiipnra by a ford, and then the road pases by 
Klier and Rkrapur to Makanpur, where there is a bridge-of-boals. Ohhaiuar 
is on the right bank of the Jumna in the Delhi district. 

Kakor, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsil of the same name of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles west of the civil station and the same 
distance south of Sikandarabad. The population in 1865 was 2,263, and in 1872 
was 3,523. There is a market on Fridays, and a halkakbandi or village school 
attended by 47 pupils. There is a large trade in cotton here. The town is 
dirty, as there are no conservancy arrangements in force. Still it is a thriv¬ 
ing place, and its Marwkri traders do a large business in cotton and in lending 
money to the surrounding villages. It is said to have been the residence of the 
collector (kavori) in the time of Prithivaj. 

Karanba's, a town of parganah Dibai and tahsil Anupshahr in the Buland¬ 
shahr district, is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south¬ 
east of Anupshahr, 5 miles north-east of Dib&i, and 30 miles south-east of 
Bulandshahr. It is said to have been founded by one Raja Karan, a half bro¬ 
ther of the Pandavas, or, according to others, a contemporary of Yikramaditya 
of Ujayini. There is here a very old temple sacred to Sitla Devi, the 
goddess of small-pox, which is visited by numbers of women every Monday. 
The Dasdhra fair of Karanb&s is the largest in the district, and is attended by 
about 100,000 pilgrims from the west. The population of the town in 1872 was 
2,057, against 2,180 in 1865, comprised almost entirely of Hindus. Thezamin- 
dars are old and wealthy Bais Rajputs. There is a Hindi halkahbandi school 
here. 

KAROL, a villago in parganah Jewar of the Bulandshahr district, in 
latitude 28°-10 f -12" and long. 77°-35' r -32' 1 ', at an elevation of 733'7 feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey station stands on the mound of a ruined redoubt on the high east bank of the 
Jumna, which flows -within a quarter of a mile of it; it is situated in the vil¬ 
lage of the same name. Jewar lies to the south-south-west of the station, 3 - 2 
miles; Begamabad to the north, 09 miles; Dayknatpur to the north-east, I'4 
miles; and Ohandat to the north-west, G'9 miles. This height is deduced trigo¬ 
nometrically. 

KAISNA, a decayed town in parganah Dankaiu- of the Bulandshahr district, 
is situated on the left bank of the Hindan, about 19 miles east of Bulandshahr 
and 4 miles to the east of the Jumna, The population in 1865 numbered 
1,532 souls, and in 1872 there were only 1,768 inhabitants. There is a police- 
station and a village school and a market on Mondays. The site is poor, un¬ 
cared for and undrained. An escape of the Bulandshahr branch of the Ganges 
Canal joins the Hindan here. The zamindari rights in the town belong to 
Shaikhs and A g any ala Baniyas, but the town is said to have been founded by 
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one Raja Kansal or Kansii, a Bhatti Rajput, who led Shore a largo colony of 
immigrants from Jaisalmer in the time of Rrithiraj, Chauhan, of Dehli. The 
Rajput descendants of the founder held the zamindari of the town until their 
expulsion by certain Shaikhs of the family of one Shaikh Chiihar, who received 
a revenue-free grant of some 2,500 highas, including the town of Kusna, 
somewhere about the time of Timur’s invasion. Certain Agarwala Baniyas, 
descendants of Raja Raghunath Das, who was favoured with a grant of 200 
bighas revenue-free, at the same time, are part proprietors the village. The 
old Rajput settlers after their expulsion took up their abode in the village of 
Ghori, near Dadri, where their descendants are still to he found. In Akbar’s 
time Kusna was the head of a malial or parganah of the sirkar and subah of 
Dehli, which yielded a yearly revenue of 15,22,315 dams, or Rs. 70,115. Kasna 
appears to have seen better days, and the ruins of a largo brick fort and other 
forts close by testify to its former greatness. The tomb of Iknim Khan, one 
of the officers intrusted with the building of the fort at Dehli by Shall Jahan, 
constructed of red sand-stone still exists in a fair stato of preservation. It is 
more than probable that the town was sacked and pillaged by the neighbour¬ 
ing Gujar communities during the decline of the Mughal cmpiie in the last 
century. 

Kesiiopur Sathla, a village in pargana Sayana and tahsili Baran of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 25 miles north of the civil station and 5 miles west of 
Sayana. The population in 1865 was 2,110, and in 1872 was 2,265. There is 
a market on Thursdays, a post-office and a very good halkahbaudi or village 
school, with 80 pupils. The town was founded by a Gujrtiti Brahman, named 
Kcsho Bliatta, 250 years ago. The Gujratis are still its leading residents. 
The original name of the town was Keshojmr only, but it is said that at one 
time its leading residents were sueli blockheads that the neighbouring towns 
gave it the distinguishing appellation of Shathdlin/a , or “ the residence of fool,s.”- 

KhAnpur, a town of parganah Ahar in the Buhuidshalir district, is situated 
on the Bulandshahr road about 12 miles west of Ahar. Tho town was formerly 
called Ghatti Nasirabad in honour of its founder, but the name was changed in 
the reign of Jahangir, who made the town over in jdgir to one Allu Khan, a 
Davozai Afghan of Kburja. The jdgir was resumed by Auvangzib, but tho 
original grantees retained possession on tho payment of the assessed revenue 
of the town until 1857, when Abdul Latif Khan, the seventh in descent, joined 
the rebels and lost all liis lands. Abdul Latif Khan was, at that time, the second 
wealthiest and largest landholder in the district, and proprietor of 158 villages. 
His estates were parcelled out in reward to many of those who remained faith¬ 
ful, but the lion’s share fell to (he lot of Sayyid Mir Khan Paglmn'uii, Sirdar 
Bahadur, a Kabuli refugee, who did good service to the British Government 
before and during the mutiny. The Sirdar has a line house at Bulandshahr, 
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but generally resides at Kkanpur. The population of Khanpnr was in 1865 
8,007, and in 1872 was 3,267, chiefly Musnlmdns. A market is held every 
Tuesday; there is an Urdu halkahbandi or village school, a police-station, and a 
post-office in the town. 

ICmfRJA, the capital of the tahsil and parganah of the same name, is 
tho largest and most flourishing town in the Bulandshahr district. It lies 10 
miles south of the civil station, 30 miles north of Aligarh, 50 miles south of 
Meerut, and 50 miles south-east of Dehli. It is the largest commercial town 
between Dehli and Hatliras, and is particularly well situated for purposes of 
trade. There are 22 wards in the town, named after their founder, or on ac¬ 
count of some remarkable person or object connected with them. They are the 
Kayath, Madar Darwaza, Sarai Asrnan Khan, Keshgiana, Kot, Sarai Shaikh 
Abu, Shaikh Pain, Panjabiyan, .Nawalpura, Sarai Nanpazan, Dhanganj, Ffniz- 
ganj, Malpura, Sarai Karori, Holi Brahmanan, Holi Banivan, Ohatta Devi 
Das, Muglialpura, Ahmadganj, Makhdiimganj, Pfrzah, and Chanhata, None 
of these call for any particular notice. The two principal branches of the 
Grand Trunk Hoad, one from Dehli and one from Meerut, meet at Klnirja, and 
tho East Indian Railway runs about three and a half miles to tho souLh of the 
town, and is connected with it by a metalled road. The stone bench-mark 
of tho Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded on the west side of the road 
opposite to tho d&k bungalow, about ten chains north of the junction of the 
roads from Dehli and Meerut to Agra, and shows a height of 647'76 feet above 
the level of the soa. 

The population of Klniija numbered 18,653 souls in 1847, in 1853 there 
were 22,147, and in 1865 there were 24,584 inhabit¬ 
ants. The site occupies 206 acres, giving 130 souls to 
the square acre. The census of 1872 shows 26,858 persons, of whom 15,543 
were Hindus (7,388 females), and 11,315 were hi usalmans (5,700 females). 
Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns 
show amongst the residents, 20 landholders, 1,270 cultivators, and 25,568 per¬ 
sons pursuing avocations uuoonuectod with the cultivation of the soil. The 
number of enclosures in Khurja amounts to 2,641, of which 1,318 
are occupied by Hindiis. The separate houses number 4,801, of which 
1,221 are built with skillod labour, and of these Hindus occupy 812; of the 
3,580 mud huts 2,271 are owned by Hindiis. Taking the male adult population 
only (not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pur¬ 
sued by moro than fifty males Baugle-sellers, 124 ; barbers, 164; beggars, 1 
329 ; bhiisa-sellers, 62 ; blacksmiths, 89 ; bricklayers, 93 ; brokers, 66 ; car¬ 
penters, 79; cultivators, 470; drugg-igts, 117; goldsmiths, 74; grain 
parchers, 66; labourers, 1,621; cloth merchants, 190; money-lenders, 223; 
painters, 126; pandits, 67 : porters, 136; potters, 91; priests, 76; servants, 

21 
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2,481 : shop-keeper's, 1,304 : sweepers, 268; singers, 51 ; tailors, 76; washermen 
122: water-carriers, 184 ; and weavers, 694. Education seems to boat a 
low ebb, as out of the whole population only 755 are returned as able to read 
and write. The principal inhabitants of the town are the Iveshgi Pathdns and 
the Clmruwal Baniyas. The latter, are, as a rule, an extremely wealthy and en- 
torprizing class, and cony on their banking business by means of paid agencies 
all over India. One of their number, Ami Chund, has art establishment in Ohinay 
and another, Lula Jogi Ram, is a well-known cotton factor. The Patbans of 
Kiiiii'ja are for the most part of the Kcshgi tribe, which is not common in India; 
they are a very influential class, and hold much house property in the town. 

Tire site of Kbttrja lies between the two branches of the Delhi road above 
mentioned, and is raised ift the centre, tolerably level 
around it and low in tlie outskirts. From the Grand 
Trunk Road itself two principal ways of entrance pass into tlio town towards the 
east: one leads to the market-place, and the other to the gnnj, and both are fairly 
wide, though tortuous. The road leading to the market-place soon opens into a 
space of no great extent, with masonry platforms along its centre way and poor 
shops around it. Beyond this tlio roadway opens again into an angular space, 
also of little extent, where a new tahsili school-house is being built. From this 
tlve main bazar passes eastward as a narrow, rather tortuous roadway, fairly 
metalled, lint the shops are rather poor. To one side of it, in tho midst of tlie 
towu, is the great Jain temple. Near tho. temple a very crooked metalled road 
finds its way southward from the tahsili to tlio main road, and has low shops 
along it and no traffic of consequence. The main road goes to the east and 
makes its way to the Meerut road. Another tortuous lane, also' well metalled 
and drained by saucer drains of brickwork, lies to tho north-cast of the town. 
Tho entrance from the Grand Trunk Road to the y«»j' commences with an open 
space of small extent, angular in shape, with shops on all sides, still being’ 
improved by the local Haussmnn. Hence tlio road continues northward as a 
wide street of shops which soon turn eastwards, and then again southwards, so 
that this part of the gnnj partakes of tho nature of a square having houses 
in the centre. Tlie shops here arc poor and roofed with old thatch. Oil tlio 
side going to the south is a pardo or halting-place for carts. From the gavj 
one line of road joins the market-place and another joins the main bazar. One of 
these is a bazar line of some importance. All the roads are metalled, liigh in 
the centre, with drains on each side. 

Musalraans inhabit tlio northern and eastern parls of the town, living in 
brick-built houses closely set together, and chiefly occupied in cultivation or 
service. The Hindus form the trading community, and live chiefly in the south- 
«rn and western quarters. Tlie line of the Grand Trunk Hoad lias, somewhat, 
a dreary appearance, owing to the irregular digging of road-makers and th# 
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poorness ofthe mud-built houses. The two greatest improvements of late years 
iu Khurja have been the general metalling and draining of all the principal streets, 
and the opening up of two metalled roads, one though the northern quarter of tho 
town from the Grand Trunk Road to the present road, and another passing the 
tahsili, which joins these two roads to tho south ; neither, however, are of much 
value for business purposes. The Grand Trunk Road is highly raised and the 
drainage passes below it to tho GandaNala, an almost level drainage channel con¬ 
nected with the Kftron Nadi on the west. It is said that the Ganda Nula has only a 
fall of three inches in the mile; tho result is that, in the rains, the drainage in 
times of heavy rainfall is much impeded, and water lodges often to a depth of three 
feet. This is remediable. To the cast the drainage is still more imperfect. Hero 
the water collects, in the portion through which the Meerut road passes, in a wide 
sheet, but between it and the Kali runs the Ganges Canal, so that engineering in 
this direction is difficult. To the west, too, the impediments are not trivial, as the 
lines of both a raj baba of the canal and the railway aro both to be crossed. The 
town lands are irrigated from the canal, and the water level has risen from 24 
feet in the dry weather to 15 feet, and from 18 feet in the rains to 10 feet, and 
with the rise the people say the water has become harder and food is more difficult 
of digestion. The wells and drainage from them are, however, carefully looked 
after, and little of the glaring absence of any attempt at conservancy so notice¬ 
able in tbe northorn towns of the Dual) is to bo found here. Since tbis notice 
lias been iu type, “ the deplorable state of the town of Khurja and the adjacent 
tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated water which now flows 
down upon it from the Meerut district,” has arrested the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, aud a project is now being prepared for carrying off the surface water 
from the whole area lying between the canal and the Karon Nadi from J&rcha 
down past Khvirja, to enter the Nadi again at tho village of Johra, and for this 
purpose the bed of tho river must bo cleared aud deepened. 

A municipality has been in existence for some years in Khurja, and Dr. 

Planck, in 1878, writes :—“I talked much with the poo- 
pie of Khurja, and on no point received more general 
orpositive statements than concerning the satisfactory condition of the town 
now as compared with its state before municipal authority was established.” 
Tho conservancy is carried out by a staff of fifty scavengers, with an overseer, 
and both outside aud inside the town cleanliness is generally observed; seven¬ 
teen public latrines are placed iu the outskirts, and are resorted to instead of 
the open ground. Spaces on all sides of the town aro set apart for the accumu¬ 
lation of sweepings, which are removed and utilised. The limits of the munici¬ 
pality are defined by masonry pillars, and no one is allowed to dig and remove 
earth within them without special permission. Fever is common in the rains, 
and with so ill-drained a site it is not to be wondered at. The butchers’ 
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slaughtering-houses have been removed outside the town, and altogether 
Ivkurja is to be congratulated on the success obtained by local efforts. It is a 
pleasant sight to see tho town lighted up of a dark night from its two hundred 
lamps, especially when the ordinary condition of a native town is remembered. 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of nine 
members, of whom three hold office ex-officio and six are elected by the tax-payers. 
The income is derived from an octroi tax. The following statements show the 


receipts and expenditure of the funds and the quantity or value of the imports 
for the year 1872-73: — 


Receipts. 

1871- 

72 

1 872- 
73 

187.3- 

74 

Expenditure. 

18-1- 

73 

4872 

73 

1873- 

74 



Rs. 

Rs. 







Opening balance, 

2U.IS7 

16,208 

8,940 


Rs. 

Rs. 



f Class I. Food and drink, 

1 1,918 

12,4 83 

13,1*02 

Collection, 

2,716 

2,783 

2,788 


II. Animals fur 




Head office, ... 

61? 

641 

462 


slaughter, 

188 

170 

207 

a Original works, 

9,407 

9,145 

9,396 


III. Fuel, &e., 

1,441 

2,(70 

2,123 

b. Supervision, &e, 

82 


228 


IV. Building mate- 




c. Repairs, Sc,, ... 

3,131 

6,278 

1,454 

£ 

rials, 

1,074 

1,308 

1,373 

Police, 

4,9 50 

4,916 

4,903 

o 

V. Drugs, spices, ... 

2,0,4 

2,060 

1,631 

Education, 

480 

32 b 

498 


VI. Tobacco, 

io a 

96 149 

Conservancy, ■■■ 

3,5f6 

3,177 

3,86 7 


VII. Textile fabrics,-.. 

1,428 

1,723 

1,824 

Charitable grants, 

41)0 

679 

678 


VIII. Metals, 

2 ‘3 

345 

334 

Lighting, 

306 

1,667 

1,565 


Total of octroi, 

19,654 

20 364 

20,843 

Hoad watering,... 


14.' 

317 


Miscellaneous, 

815 

956 

1,076 

Gardens, 

626 

8 

98 


Rents, 

846 

1 ,004 

1,080 

Miscellaneous, 

139 

59 

278 


Extraordinary, 

1,<J 12 

.872 

826 



— - „ 



Rounds, 

32S 

271 

261 

Total, 

26,0*29 

3(1,283 

26,302 


Total, 

42,837 

39,226 

33,025 

Balance, 

16,208 

8,940 

6,723 


The following table shows the imports during 1872-73 of tho articles that 


paid duty during tlutt year and the average consumption per bead of the popu¬ 


lation of each article. The exports were not recorded : — 


Article. 

Quantity 

imported. 

Consii nip linn 
per head. 

Article. 

Value 

imported 

Consumption 
per head. 


Mds. 

Mds. s. c. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

’Wheat, ... 

Iinrley, ... 

Jnnr, ... 

81,584 

3 1 8 

Fruits, piin, nuts,&c., 
Fodder, as chaff, khal, 
&c.. 

22,123 

60,745 

1,(02 

2 10 74 
0 1 10 

8,296 

... 

2 i tVj 1 llj • * • 

6,no 

0914 

Ghl, 

87,885 

3 4 4 

Indian-corn, 

4,838 

0 7 3 

Rab ant) gur. 

1,02.975 

3 13 4 

Moth, 

1,443 

0 2 24 

Slura, 

9,713 

0 5 9 

r.riim, ... 

16,»18 

0 24 0 

Khand, 

77,176 

2 14 0 

Til'd, 

4,362 

0 6 8 

Sugar (coarse), 

1,02,777 

3 13 2 

Mastir, 

831 

0 1 4 

Fuel, &c., 

Building materials,,.. 

76,693 

2 13 8 

Munj7, 

6,449 

0 9 9£ 

56,473 

2 011 

A rhnr, 

6,780 

0 8 10 

Drugs and spices, . 

71,571 

2 10 8 

Rice, 

25,000 

0 37 4 

7 39 4 

Tobacco, 

Manufactured cloth, 
Other cloths, 

3,078 
2,26,5G1 
1,579 

0 1 10 

8 7 0 

0 0 9 

Vegetables, ... 

Reh and soap, ... 

6,624 

117 


Metals, 

Animals for slaughter, 

46,406 

No. 

6,1 i 6 

111 8 
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These articles yielded a total tax of Rs. 20,355, giving an incidence of the 
tax amounting to twelve annas one pie per head of the population. The 
expenditure per head on sugar would show that much sugar in transit is taxed. 
The quantity of the imports under this head may be approximately estimated as 
follows :— Gur, 25,734 maunds; rub, 10; shlra, 4,856 ; and khand, 7,717 maunds, 
allowing Rs. 4 per maund for gur and rub, Rs. 2 for shlra and Rs. 10 for 


Local institutions. 


The Jain temple. 


khand. 

The principal public institutions of Khnrja are the tahsili, built in 1864 at 
a cost of R 3 , 16,300, which contains the office of the 
sub-collector of the revenue for the tahsil, a police- 
station, and a post-office. The dispensary was built in 186t5 at a cost of 
Rs. 3,512, provided from local funds. The monthly expenses reach Rs. 70, of 
which Rs. 40, the pay of a Native Doctor, is defrayed by Government. It is 
a well-kept institution, and has accommodation for in-patients, to whom food as 
well as medicine is supplied. The town-hall was built in 1870 at a cost of 
Rs. 2,506 from municipal funds, and is the place where all public business is 
transacted. The tahsili school, for which the building is not yet completed, is 
attended by 113 pupils who learn Urdu and Hindi. Its cost, Rs. 42 per men¬ 
sem, is entirely defrayed by Government. An Anglo-vernacular school existed 
for some years, but in 1872 it was closed, as, though after repeated warnings, 
the amount of private subscriptions sufficient to keep it going could not bo 
collocted. The principal building in the town is 
undoubtedly the new Jaiua temple already mentioned. 
Before it has bocu completed it will cost upwards of a lakh of rupees. “ The 
dome of tho temple, with its gilded piunacle, towers far above every other 
building in the town, and seen from a distance affords a conspicuous land¬ 
mark. The entrance to the temple compound is not very pretentious, but, once 
inside, a very fine building, almost completely faced with richly carved stone, 
pierced here and there with ornamental lattices, presents itself to the view. Tho 
approach to the temple itself is by a flight of steps, which when we have surmounted 
wo stand upon holy ground, and here visitors who decline to remove their shoes 
are supplied by the attendants with cloth buskins for drawing over the same, 
in order that the shrine may not be defiled. On entering the temple the 
first objects that strike the eye are the massive masonry pillars which support 
the roof. These are covered over with some kind of composition which 
glitters liko marble and produces somewhat the same effect. The room itself 
is quadrilateral, with three pillars on each of the four sides. In the centre 
of tho coiling of the room, so to speak, the dome rises to a considerable height. 
The concave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid style 
of Hindu decorative art. The paintings represent for the most part scenes in 
the life of tho personages held sacred by the Saraugis, but have also certain 
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moral meanings of general application. The interstices between these paint¬ 
ings are filled up with mirrors set in frames of embossed flowers, scrolls, &c., 
which have a very pretty effect. Under the dome, however, rises the great 
feature of the temple—namely, a most exquisitely carved shrine of fine white 
marble, intonJed for the reception of the image of the god. This sliriue 
has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly to the detriment 
of effect. I saw the shrine in its simple state, where by its contrast, 
with the florid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced the general 
beauty of the temple. Now all seems one blaze of gold and colours. The effect, 
is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt pleasing to minds which rejoico in 
brilliant colouring. The temple is unique of its kind, and well worthy of a visit 
from the passer through Khurja.” Khurja lies on the route from Aligarh to 
Duhli, distaut 12| miles from Soinua towards Aligarh (see Somua) and 8 miles 
from Ohola, the stage towards Dehli (see OtiOL.v). The enoamping-grouud lies 
between the bifurcation of the Dehli and Meerut roads to the south of the town. 

Some idea of the commercial importance of Khurja may be gathered from 
the fact that it sends on an average every year one 
lakh of maunds of cotton to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and 
Calcutta. The local trade consists principally of cotton, safflower, indigo ; sach- 
charina substances, such as khand , gdr, rdb, chini , misrL, and s/dra; grain, rice, and 
ghi or clarified butter, in fact what is generically known as “country produce.” 
The trade in cotton is the most important, and there are no less than eight 
cotton presses at work. The imports are principally English cloths, metals 
of all kinds, country cloth from Earukhabad and brass utensils from Mirzapur. 
There is also some local manufacture of country cloth and dosiili , but ouly for 
the poorer classes of residents of the town and neighbouring villages who 
throng the markets hold liore on Sundays and Thursdays. 

The name of Khurja is said to have been originally kharijah ,—that is, exempt 

from land-revenue, the founder, Sultan Firiiz Tuehlnk, 
History. . o ? 

having granted revenue-free tenures to the early settlers 

in 1342 A.D, Before Akbar’s time the parganah head-quarters were at the 

village of Bhobi Shahpur. Akbar transferred them to Khurja, and the maln'd 

of Khurja paid him a yearly revenue of 37,07,020 dams, or Rs. 1,85,351. The 

mabal was in the sirkar of Koil and subali of Agra. The descendants of the 

original revenue-free grantees remained possessed of their holdings until the 

latter were resumed partly by Suraj Mai, Raja of Bhartpur, in 1749, and 

partly by Daulat Rao Sindhia towards the close of the last century. The fort 

of Mauyi, about one mile to the south of Khurja, was the head-quarters of the 

governor of the parganah before the English rule. The principal resident, in 

Khurja is Kuuwar Asriui Ali Khan, a Bhal Rajput converted to Islam, and one 

of the largest talukad&rs in the district, Idis Hindu clansman Chaudhri Udai 
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Siugli comes next, and then tlie celebrated hanker merchants Ami Ckand and 
Jogi Riim. Azin Ali Khan keeps a large garden and house close tot,ho town, 
which ho places at the disposal of respectable travellers for a temporary stay. 
There is no really good sarin in the town, and it is well that the municipality 
intend to devote their spare funds to this purpose. The tomb of Maklidum 
Sahib, near tho Grand Trunk Road, is the only remains of any date near the 
town, and this is only about 400 years old. 

KhDiija, a parganah in the talisil of tho same namo in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on three sides by other pargan.nhs of the same district, and 
on the south by the Chandaus, Sonina, and Barauli parganah,s of the Aligarh 
district. According to the census of 1872 the parganah had a total area of 193 
square miles, of which 137 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during tho same year was 193 square miles, of 
which 137 square miles were cultivated, 51 square miles were cnlturable, and 
5 square miles were barren. 

The Kali Nadi forms tho north-eastern boundary for a few miles, separating 

, this parganah from Shikarpuv. The khddir of the 

GeucraUppearauca. ... , . . , . , , 

four villages bordering on the river has been ruined by 

its use as a canal escape. 1 The Karon Nadi passes through the western por¬ 
tion of the parganah nearly due north and south from point to point, but is 
very tortuous. It is a mere lino of j/d/s, forming a connected body of water 
only in the rains. It has lately been used as a canal escape, and, unless proper 
precautions he taken, it is feared that damage will be caused to the villages on 
its banks. Though a seolci soil prevails, it is of an inferior quality and fre¬ 
quently very much mixed with white and yellow sand. Irrigation has much 
increased, and now covers nearly 4S per cent, of the cultivated area. The 
main Ganges Canal passes down the eastern portion, giving off the right 
and left Muuda Khera rajbahas; the Snhenda, Mtirnan, Hasangarh, and 
right main rajbahas. Tho cultivated area in the parganah is, and always 
will be, largo, owing to the extensive tracts of entirely barren usar 
lands and others covered with clhdk jungle and interspersed with barren 
patches known as shor and kalar. Tho largo usar plains become covered with 
a whito efflorescence in tho cold weather, which gives them the appearanoe of 
being covered with newly fallen snow, and often produces mirages like great 
sheets of water. Besides the ordinary cereals, pulses, and millets the only crop 
deserving special notice is indigo, the cultivation of which is steadily increasing. 
Safflower and cotton are both grown more than in tho other parganahs of this 
tahsil. The railway passes within three and a half miles of the town of 
Kliurja, with which it is connected by a metalled roach Tho Grand Trunk Road, 
too, bifurcates at Khurja, one branch going to Meerut and the other to Dchli. 

1 In 1805, 088 acres were saturated with reh, which led to a remission of Ha, 862 per nimirn. 
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There are also good cross country roads connecting the town with others in this 
and the neighbouring districts. Khurja itself is the largest and most import¬ 
ant town in the district. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. Bird and Tonnochy 

was a light one, and was easily paid without any 
Fiscal history. . ” 5 , nl \ 1 , , , . J 

coercive process, lhe alienations that took place during 

its currency, though large, do not seem to have been duo to any pressure of the 
assessment, but to tho desire of the great landed proprietors to extend their 
possessions by advancing money on the security of landed properly. Twenty- 
six villages and 78 portions of other villages were transferred by private sale, 
and 7 entire villages and 53 portions of villages by order of tho civil courts. 
Of the 173 estates remaining in this parganah, in 1865, 103 were zandndari, 57 
were pattidari, and 13 were bhayachara, Of the last-mentioned 13 estates, 6 be¬ 
longed to Badgujars, 2 oacli to Jats, Pallians, and Rajputs, and one to Tagas. 
Altogether Blial Rajputs held SOvillago.s, Cliauhans held 7, Burlgujars 25, Jats8, 
Baniyas 10, Jadons 3, Patliiins 4 ; and the remainder belonged to Sayyids, 
Brahmans, Tagas, &c. 994 holdings wero cultivated by proprietors, 1,030 
by hereditary tenants, and 4,644 by tenants-,at-will. The parganah was assessed 
by the lato Mr. Lowe in 1861-62, and the new revenue came into force from 
the same year. ■ Mr. Currie thinks that not more than 12,000 acres of the land 
entered as culturable in this parganah are really deserving of the name. The 
increase in irrigation has been very great, the well irrigated area having in¬ 
creased by over 10,000 acres. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the past and present settlements and the subsequent revision in 1871 ; the expir¬ 
ing revenue of the past settlement is given:— 


Settlement. 

S 

53 
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§ 
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Incidence of revenue and 
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Irrigated. 
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Total area. 

Entire c\il- 
turable area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Act os. 

Acres. 

Its, 

Es. n. p 

Es. a. p.j 

Us. a. p. 

Past, 

120,653 

6,288 

38,005 

21,798 

51,562 

70,366 

1,28,103 

I 1 

1 1 11J 

1 HI 10 J 

New, 

123,176 

10,054 

32,010 

39,6*26; 

42,480 

81,11 2 

1,39,655 

1 2 2 

13 9 

111 6 

187. 

123,176 

10,054 

32,010 

38,625 

42,487 

_ 

81,1 12 

1,49,110 

1 3 4 

l 6 1 

1 13 4 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs. 1,35,555 
( or with cesses Rs. 1,49,136), falling ataralo of Rc. 1-1-7 per British aero on 
tlie total area assumed above; at Ro. 1-1-7 per aero on tho area assessed to (fo- 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,34,07(5. 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Ivhurja contained 159 inhabited 
villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
65 had between 200 and 500, 44 had between 500 and 
1,000, 16 had betweon 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Ivhurja itself, with 
26,858. The settlement records of 1865 show that there were then 1G2 villages 
on the register, distributed amongst 173 estates (mahals). The total population 
in 1872 numbered 107,221 souls (50,886 females), giving 556 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 86,206 Hindus, of whom 
40,562 wero females and 21,015 Musalmans, amongst whom 10,324 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst, the four great classes, the 
census shows 10,084 Brahmans, of whom 4,700 wore females; 15,818 Rajputs, 
including 7,117 females; 7,834 Baniyas (3,826 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 52,470 souls, of whom 24,919 are females. The princi¬ 
pal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (8,064) and 
Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Thai, Chauhau (1,594), Badgujar 
(3,619), JfUlon (3,652), Bais (225), Panwar, Kachhwaha, Gahlot, Jaiswar, 
Janghdra, Gaur, Rawat, Bachhal, Bhadauriya, Solaukhi, Bargala, and Chandel. 
The Baniyas belong to the Aganval (3,215), Dasa (173), Barasaini, Saraugi, 
Mahesri, Goralcu, and Gandauriya subdivisions. The most numerous Tunongst 
the other castes are the Barhai (1,002), Kahar (2,221), Jat (5,078), Hajjfim 
(1,689), Khatik (4,393), Chanuir (18,089), Khakrob (2,934), Koli (4,229), 
Kumhar (1,396), and Mali (1,930). Bisides these tho following castes compris¬ 
ing less than one thousand members are found in this parganah:—Lodha, 
Darzi, Kalal, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lobar, Sonar, Gosha in, Jogi, Dhuna, 
Bhat, Kayatb, Bairagi, Chlhpi, Aheriya, Tnga, Gujar, Orb, Joshi, Teli, Raj, 
Kanjav, Bohra, Mochi, and Bhosiya. Tho Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,290), Sayyids (330), Mughals (173), Pathans (1,529), and the 
remainder are entered without distiuction. 

Tho occupations of the people are shown in. tho statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From those it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 457 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, aud the like ; 4,814 in domestic service; as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o .; 3,182 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 13,780 in agricultural operation/; 4,606 in industrial 
occupations, arts aud mechanics, aud the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,463 persons returned as 
labourers and 896 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, 

22 


Occupations., 
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irrespective of ago or sox, the same returns give 2 } 8S7 as landholders, 38,690 
as cultivators, and 65,644 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 1,833 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 56,335 
souls. 

After the Dor Rajputs came the Meos from Mewat, who spread over the 
country and became very powerful and annoying from 
their predatory habits. Ghaiiis-ud-dhi Tughlik led seve¬ 
ral expeditions against these Moos, and finally ousted them with the assistance 
of the Din'd Rajputs under Karat. Singh, the head of their clan, who received 
all the Mow&ti villages as his reward. The parganah cultivators are still for 
the most part belonging to this tribe. The rest of the cultivating community 
consists of Ohauhans, Jadons, Jilts, Badgujars, Radians, and Sayyids, as well as 
Brahmans and Tagas. Akbar attached the parganah to (lastin' Thana Farida 
in sirkar Koil and subab Agra. On the formation of the Bulnndshahr district 
in 1824 it was transferred to that district, and then contained 138 villages. 
Several changes took place in 1844 and 1859, which resulted in increasing the 
number to 162. One of the sons of Kirat Singh, byname Khan Chnnd, turned 
Musahnan in order to get back his property from his brother Aswa Singh, who 
had deprived him of it, and ever since the descendants of the two brothers, large 
landed proprietors in the parganah, have remained, ono Hindu and the other 
Musahnan. 

KhiJrja, a tahsil in the BuJandshahr district, comprises tho parganabs 
of Klnjrja, Jewar, and Bahtisu. The total area according to the census 
of 1872 contains 460 squares miles, of which 322 square miles arc cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government rovenue is given at 460 square miles, of 
which 322 square miles aro cultivated, 123 square miles unculturable, and 
15 square miles are barren. The laud-revenue during tho samo year stood at 
Rs. 3,05,072 (or with cesses Rs. 3,35,615), falling at Re. 1-0-7 per acre on tho 
total area, Re. 1-0-7 per aero on the area assossod to Government revenue, and 
Ro. 1-7-8 on the cultivated area. The population numborod 221,176 souls 
(104,322 females), giving 481 to the square milo, distributed amongst 350 
villages. Tho samo statistics show 578 persons blind, 105 lepers, 22 insane 
persons, 8 idiots, and 40 deaf and dumb in tho tahsil. This tabs'll includes tho 
south-western portion of the district. All other particulars concerning it will 
ho found under the district and under tho notices of tho parganahs comprising 
it. 

Kot, a small village in Dadri, is distant 17 miles from Bulandahahr. The 
population in 1872 numbered 903. There is a police-station here. Tho country 
in the neighbourhood has been considerably injured by the canal works, and a 
schemo has now been prepared to drain the whole tract lying between tho main 
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canal and the Bnlandshahr branch. The Collector reports that the villages arouml 
suffer so much from inundation that a groat portion of their lands are not oven 
ploughed for the rain harvest; a branch cut from Hasanpur in the Meerut 
district will form a part of the scheme, and the drainage water will bo discharged 
by the Kot escape into the Jumna. 

Kuchchjssau or Knckesar, a village of parganah Say&na and tahsili Baran 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 21 miles north of the civil station. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 3,078, and in 1872 was 3,177. The village is said to have 
been founded by Kanchan Still, a wealthy banker of Dolili at an unknown 
date. The mud fort constructed by liao Ramdhan Singh, great-grandfather 
of the present proprietor, is now out of repair, but it has a very commanding 
position. This village is the head-quarters of the Rais of Knchchesar (see 
district notice). The estate consists of some 270 villages in this district, 
Meerut, and Moradabad. Kuchehcsar itself is held revenue-free in perpetuity 
under a grant from Lord Moira, dated 10th May, 1816. Tko family is 
of the Jht caste, and recently the cslato has been divided amongst the 
heirs. 

Maeantur, tha ghat on the Jumna in parganah Dankaur, is distant 26 miles 
from Bulandshahr, The village has a population of 887 souls, and contains a 
small police-station. Makanpur is the principal ghat on the Jumna in this 
district. 

Ma'lAgaret, a villago of parganah Agauta in the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 38 miles south-east from Delhi and 4- miles to the north from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,886 souls. The village though 
small is a large grain dep6t, and has a market on Sundays. There is a small 
village school here. M&lagaih was formerly known as Rathora, and belonged 
to the Gorwa or G-aurwa Rajputs. A short time before the Marliatta ascend¬ 
ancy, Hakclad Khan, a Kbatak Patlian and Amil of Baran, purchased the 
rights of the Rajputs and built a mud fort and a yauj or market here. He 
changed the name to Malagarh in honour of Suyyid Muhammad Kinnaui, sur- 
luuucd Maliimal, wlioso tomb is in Gathauli Khurd close by. The Amil resided 
here until dispossessed by the Marhattas in 1722. At the conquest in 1803 Madho 
Rao Phalkiya was tho Marhatta jagirdar of Malagarh. He opposed the new 
Government, and ordered Colonel James Skinner, who then held Sikandarabad 
on the part of tho British, to leave the ja<iir. Colonel Skinner had only 1,200 irre¬ 
gular cavalry, without infantry or guns, and in reply to the Marlialta’s demand 
ordered him to give up the fort. Tho result was that Madho Rao marched with 
a force of about 800 infantry, 500 horse and 2 guns against Skinner’s encamp¬ 
ment. In the action that ensued Skinner lost 200men, but the Marhatta infantry 
■were almost annihilated. Colonel Skinner thou invested the fort, and at length 
Madho Rao surrendered, and his sou was received into the British service with 
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the command of GOO horse. Bahadur KhtW, the son of Hakddd Khan, now made 
pretensions to the proprietary right in the town, and received from the British 
the lease of this and 35 other villages at a fixed revenue of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
Bahadur Khan died in 1824, and the lease lapsed. An allowance of Rs. 1,000 
a year was mado to WnlicMd Khan, son of Bahadur Khan, then a minor, whilst 
1 ho villages were settled with the original proprietors. 2 W alidad Khan continued 
in receipt of this allowance up to 1857 A.D. His sister’s daughter had 
married Mirza Jawan Bakht, a son of the King of Dohli, in 1852, and on this 
account, at the outbreak in 1857, ho was appointed sxibahdar of Baran and 
Koil by the rebel king. On the fall of Dehli, Walidnd’s forces were defeated by 
Colonel Greathed’s column at Bnlaudshahr, and his fort was taken and razed 
to the ground. It was in the operations rendered necessary for the purpose of 
blowing up the fort that the hero of the Dehli Kashmir gate, Lieutenant 
Charles Duncan Homo, It.hi., lost, his life. His remains are interred in the littlo 
European graveyard at Bulandshnlir. In 1858 the proprietary right in half 
iVldlagarh was conferred upon Mahmud Ali of Chatari. 

Malakpur, a town of parganah Amipshahr and tahsil Amipshahr of tho 
Bulandsluthr district, lies 20 miles east of tho civil station and five miles south¬ 
west from Amipshahr. The population in 18G5 was 2,215, and in 1872, 2,(574. 
There is a market on Fridays, and a halkahbaudi or village school. In Akhar’s 
time Malakpur was tho head of a malml, paying a yoarly revenue of 14,46,132 
dams, or Rs. 72,300, in sirkdr Koil and subah Agra. During Jahdngir’s reign, 
when the new parganah of Amipshahr was formed, a largo number of villages 
were taken from Malakpur to bo added to Amipshahr. In tho commencement 
of the British rule Malakpur and Amipshahr were separate parganalis, hut in 
a subsequent arrangement the former was absorbed into tho latter. For some 
time after the conquest Ahar-Malakpur was tho joint name of tho parganah. 
The founder of Malakpur is said to have been an Afghan, named Malik 
Samandar Khan, who lived during the rule of tho Khiljis. His descendants wero 
proprietors of several villages in tho parganah up to the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of the British rule. A few years after tho cession Malakpur was the head¬ 
quarters of tho Mercer estate, consisting of thirty-two villages purchased by 
Mercer and Co., indigo-planters, from tho descendants of Malik Samandar Khan 
and others. The indigo concern failed, and tho estate was purchased by Abdul 
Ralnnan Kkau, fatlior of the present proprietor (Faiz Ahmad Khan). Tho 

1 Bahadur Khan was popularly designated one of the nimak-hardms of Sindliia’s Court. It 
was lie that was appointed to make away with General Perron when Sindliift became jealous of the 
General’s influence shortly before the battle of Aligarh. Perron was warned in time, and Sindbin 
himself is said to have abandoned the idea. The three men Ilakd&d, Bahadur and Walidad Imre 
the character of being moat unscrupulous amongst a people little given to make tine distinctions 
in matters of honour. “See Board’s Ecc., August 8, 1835, No. 1; September 12, Nos.a,4: 
Axiril 20, 1820, No. 4, 
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first settlement of the pargaua.li wore made in the Moradabad district, of which 
it was a part according to the cession by tho Nawab Vazir. 

Ma'mAN Kiiurd, a village in parganali Baran, is distant five miles from 
Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 was 505. There is a police-station 
hero. 

MlTHTHEPUR. or Makhdinnnagar, a village in parganali Agauta, is distant 
13 miles from Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 numbered 352 souls. 
The village was formerly held entirely free of rovenuc, but one-half of it was 
confiscated for the rebellion of Chiragli Ali in 1857. The remaining half is 
held free of revenue in perpetuity by a Sayyid family, who are also the owners 
of the proprietary right. The nominal revenue on which the cesses are collected 
amounts to Rs. 325 per annum. 

Ptnpba'wat., a village of parganali Pah&su andtahsll Khurja of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies on the Kali Nadi, 9 miles south-east of Pali as u and 30 
miles south-east of the civil station close to the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 2,514 and in 1872 was 3,059. There is a market, on Wednesdays, 
and a halkahbandi or village school. The Raipur Station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhancl Railway is about three miles from Pindrawal. The name is said 
to be derived from tho words “ Find" and “Edioal the former meaning, a 
village, and tho latter being an honorific title like Rao. Pindrawal was founded 
by some RAwal of the Meo tribe about the twelfth century. It was included in 
the Badgujar Lalkhaui taluka of Pltampnr, and has recently come iuto the 
hands of Bakir Ali Khan, son-in-law of Akbar Ali Khan, tho former proprietor. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate, and one of the largest proprietors in the dis¬ 
trict. A village police numbering five men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 240 
per annum in 1873. 

PahASTJ, a town in tho parganali of the same name in the Bulandshahr dis¬ 
trict, is situated on the right bank of tho K&li river, 24 miles south of tho civil 
station and 14 miles south-east of Khurja. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,776, and in 1872 there were 4,204 inhabitants, chiefly Rajputs and Musalmans. 
Tho road from Ohatari passes through the town, which possesses a police- 
station, post-office, and a village school; a market is held on Sundays and. Wed¬ 
nesdays; a small canal distributary passes close to the town site. The old name 
of tho town is said to be Pahi Asram, or tho colony of those who cultivate lands 
in other villages. Partap Singh, one of the first Badgujar immigrants into the 
Duab, mado it his capital. In Akbar’s time it became the head of a mahal or 
parganali belonging to sirkar Koil and siibah Agra, and yielded a revenue of 
25,02,562 dams b or about Rs. 1,25,128. The parganali, containing 54 villages, 
was conferred by Sli/ih Alam on Begam Sumru as a j&gir for the support 
of her troops, and the town was tho seat of her amil or collector. 
Tho British Government continued the grants which lapsed on the death 
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o(' the Begam in 183G. For some time, as no one claimed the proprielary 
right, the town was held by Government direel, and was .subsequently given to 
IVInrad Ali Khan, Ldlkliani, in 1851. The present proprietors are Nawdb 
Faiz Ali Khan, C.S.T., and I in dud Ali Khdn. The former is tho prime- 
minister of the Jaipur State, and a man of considerable note. 

PahAsu, a pai’ganah of tabsil Khiirja of tbe Bulandsbabr district, is bounded 
on three sides by the parg mails of the same district, and on the soulh by parga- 
nabs Barauli, Koil, and Mm tbal of the Aligarh district. According to tho census 
of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 127 square miles, of wLiieli 86 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revouuo 
during the same year was 127 square miles, of which 86 square miles were 
cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 4 squaro miles were barren. 
The Kali Nadi flows through this parganah in a soutli-Dustorly direction, 
and divides it into two almost equal parts. The khddir 
General appe. . ' 0 1‘ the Kali was formerly noted for its richness and 

fertility. Of late years it lias much deteriorated owing to the use of the Kali as 
a canal escape, and in twelve villages more or less remission of revenue was 
made in 1865. Tbe main Ganges Canal and sovoral raj babas traverse the 
western portion of the parganah, and down to about half way betweeu Chatdri 
and Pahasu there is much irrigation. The soil is better here than in the east¬ 
ern portion of the parganah, and the few patches of sandy soil to bo mot with 
are seldom a really' bad soil for cultivation. On tho eastern side there is less 
irrigation, and temporary wolls do not succeed. Along tho eastern bank of tho 
Kali, below Pahasu and the ndlas which flow into it opposite Kara, there aro 
largo tracts of uncultivated land covered with long grass, used for thatching. 
Near Ahmadgarh, and for several miles along the edge of tho parganah, there 
is an almost continuous tract of dhdk jungle interspersed with ilaar and barren 
patches. In the western portion there are largo tiaar plains included in the 
culturable area. Tho common products are cereals, millets, and pulses. There 
is an indigo factory at Chalari. There are no important roads except the 
Anupshahr metalled road passing through Ohatdri, and there is little or no traffic 
of any importance. The principal towns are Pahasu, Chalari, and Amddgarh. 
The first settlement of the parganah was made by Mr. Tonnochy soon after 
. t its lapse on the death of Begam Sumru, but sinco Ihon 

the actual boundaries have been very considerably 
altered. During the currency of the past settlement no coercive process has been 
found necessary for the recovery of tbe land-revenue, but private transfers have 
been numerous ; much of these have been duo to the desire of tho large landed 
proprietors to extend their estates. Sixtcon out, of the 26 villages entered as 
transferred by private arrangement comprise thoso villages conferred by a deed 
of gift on Bakir Ali Khdn by his mother. Portions of 23 other villages changed 
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canal and the Bnlandslnilir branch. The Collector reports that the villages around 
suffer so much from inundation that a groat portion of their lands are not even 
ploughed for the rabi harvest; a branch cut from Hasan pur in the Meerut 
district will form a part of the scheme, and the drainage water will bo discharged 
by the Kot escape into the Jumna. 

Kuchchjesab or Knchesar, a village of parganah Sayfina and tahsili Baran 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 21 miles north of the civil station. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 3,078, and in 1872 was 3,177. The village is said to have 
been founded by Kanchan Sail, a wealthy banker of Dehli at an unknown 
date. The mud fort constructed by Rao Ramdhan Singh, great-grandfather 
of the present proprietor, is now out of repair, but it has a very commanding 
position. This village is the head-quarters of the Rais of Knchcliesar (sec 
district notice). The ostate consists of some 270 villages in this district. 
Meerut, and Moradabad. Kuchchcsar itself is held revenue-free in perpetuity 
under a grant from Lord Moira, dated 10th May, 1816. The family is 
of the Jit caste, and recently the estato has been divided amongst the 
heirs. 

Maeanpue, tha ghat on the Jumna in parganah Danhaur, is distant 26 miles 
from Bulandshahr* The village has a population of 887 souls, and contains a 
small polico-station. Makanpur is the principal ghat on the Jumna in this 
district. 

Ma'lAgaeh, a villago of parganah Agauta in the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 38 miles south-east from Dehli and 4 miles to the north from the civil 
station. Tho population in 1872 numbered 1,886 souls. The village though 
small is a large grain depot, and has a market on Sundays. There is a small 
village school here. MMagaih was formerly known as Ruthora, and belonged 
to the Gorwa or Graurwa Rajputs. A short time before the Marhatta ascend¬ 
ancy, Hakdad Khan, a Kbatak Patbau and Amil of Baran, purchased the 
rights of the Rajputs and built a mud fort and a gauj or market here. He 
changed tho name to Malagarh in honour of Sayyid Muhammad Kirmaui, sur- 
nnmed Malamal, whoso tomb is in Gatlmuli Khurd close by. The Amil resided 
here until dispossessed by tho Marhattas in 1792. At the conquest in 1803 Madho 
Rao Hhalkiya was tho Marhatta jagmlar of Malagarh. He opposed the new 
Government, and ordered Colonel James Skinner, w r ho theu held Sikandarabad 
on the part of tho British, to leave the jdyir. Colonel Skinner had only 1,200 irre¬ 
gular cavalry, without infantry or guns, and in reply to the Marhatta’s demand 
ordered him to give up the fort. Tho result was that Madho Rao marched with 
a force of about 800 infantry, 500 horse and 2 guns against Skinner’s encamp¬ 
ment. In the action that ensued Skinner lost 200 men, but the Marhatta infantry 
were almost annihilated. Colonel Skinner then invested the fort, and at length 
Madho Rao surrendered, and his sou was received into the British service with 
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Janwar, Janglmra, Rather, Manvari, and Mafchuriya. The Baniyaa belong to 
the Agarwal (661), Dusa (21G), Barasaini, Dkanti, and Jaisw&l subdivisions. Tho 
most numerous among the other castes are the Lodlia (1,258), Kahar (2,070), 
Jat (1,456), Hajjam (11,99), Khatik (2,065), Cliamar (9,324), Khdkrob (1,496), 
Garariya (2,126), and Kali (1,694). Besides the above castes the following are 
found with less than one thousand members each -Darzi, Kalal, Barliai, Dhobi, 
Aldr, Lobar, Knmhar, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dlniiia, Bhat, Kayatli, Bliar- 
bhuuja, Bairagi, Mali, Chhipi, Giijar, Orb, Joslii, Mina, Bolira, Kurmi, Kaehlii, 
Khatt'ri, Mochi, and Banjara. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(1,234), Sayyids (111), 1’uthans (548), converted Hindus (232), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The cultivators of this parganah are 
badly off, and are forced to pay the very highest routs that can he got out of 
them, Badgiijars, both Musalm&n aud Hindu, are the most noteworthy amongst 
the cultivators. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From those it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 149 aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,443 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,155 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, koeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 8,805 in agricultural operations; 2,022 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mi neral, aud anim al. There were 3,180 persons returned as labourers, 
and 348 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of ago or sex, the same returns give 1,088 as landholders, 25,882 as culti¬ 
vators, and 29,666 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
Tho educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,166 maloa 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,980 souls. 

The Moos were the dominant race and proprietors of this part of the country, 
Higtoi , y and were expelled by the Badgujar Baja Part&p Singh, 

the ancestor of the Lalkhani family. Akbar attached 
the malial to dastur Thana Farida in sirkar Koil and siibah Agra. It was given 
as a jagir to Begam Siunru in Shall Alain’s reign, and continued to her by the 
British for her life. In 1836 the grant lapsed, aud tho parganah, then consist¬ 
ing of 54 villages, was annexed to Bulandshahr. In 1844, at the revision of 
parganahs, 28 villages wore annexed to the neighbouring parganahs, 52 villages 
were received from taluka Pitampur of parganah Dibai; Ahmadgarh and six 
other villages from Amipshahr, and 18 villagos from the Aligarh district, 1 making 
altogether 103 villages as at present. In 1859 the parganah was transferred 


i G. O, No. 1159, dated March S, 1851. 
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from the Dibdi to the Khurja tahsil. Badgiijars hold. 83 villages, Khattris 6, 
Europeans 4, Brahmans 4, and various castes 5 villages. 

Rabul’iira, a town situated about 19 miles south-west of Bulandshahr, lies 
in parganah Jewar and tahsil Khurja of the Bulandshahr district, three miles 
east of the Jumna. The populationi n 1865 was 3,371, and in 1872 was 4,203. 
There is a village school here. The town is chiefly celebrated for a bullock 
market held evory Monday, and for having given a proverb connected with a 
transaction in the same to the district. The proverb runs as follows : u Ralii- 
pura kipenth men main kiska phupha hi'mri“ In Rabupura’s fair to-day, of 
whom am I the uncle, pray ?” The story which gave rise to the proverb is, 
that once upon a time a fair, but deceitful, damsel addressing a pedlar in the 
fair as her “ phupha,” or uncle, bought some goods from him on credit, promising 
to pay him tho next market day. The man did not know the girl, but believing 
that she actually was, as she represented herself to be, his relative, and notwish- 
ing to offend her, he let her have the goods. The next market day he began 
to search for the lady among the crowd, and not finding her, addressed every 
female ho met with the words above quoted. The proverb is applied in derision 
to those who give credit to strangers. The founder of this village was a 
Mewfiti named Rabu, who flourished during the ascendancy of his clan about 
800 years ago. Tho Mewdtis were ousted by the Jaiswar Rajputs in the days 
of Prithiraj. From Shah Alain’s time up to 1857 Rabupura was the centre of 
the estate comprising 24 villages, and commonly called tho crown lands (taiytil 
shilda), which were confiscated after the mutiny. 

Ra'mgiiAt, a village of parganah Dibiii of the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges about 20 miles south-oastof Amipsbahr, 
42 miles south-east of Bulandshahr, and 80 miles south-east of Dehli ou thu 
Aligarh road. The population in 1865 numbered 4,800 souls, and in 1872 
there were only 2,776 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans and Baniyas, and 864 
houses. The roason of the decrease is possibly the fact that the river has taken 
a course which promises, iii a few years, to wash away the town altogether. 
Ram ghat is one of the sacred ghats to which pilgrims resort from all parts of 
India to bathe in the Ganges. The principal occasions when large crowds 
assemble are the Somwdti amdmas , or last day of the lunar month when it falls 
on a Monday ; the full moons of Karttik and BaMkli ,■ the ninth day of the 
light half of Jeth, and the conjunction of certain planets with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. The road from Aligarh to Isl&mnagar passes 
through the village and crosses the Ganges by a bridge-of-boats which is kept 
up for eight months of the year. There is a considerable through trade with 
Rohilkhand, and by boat with Benares and Mirzapur in wheat and wool. There 
is a girls’ school, a halkahbandi or village school, a police-station and a post- 
offieo. Act XX, of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 

23 
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numbering 13 men at an annual coat of Us. 720, besides a number of scaven¬ 
gers. The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which during the same year 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 1,255, or Re. 0-7-3 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-7-3 per house assessed (704). 'The expenditure in 1872-73 amounted to 
Es. 1,308, met from the annual income and a balance of Ra. 335 from tho pre¬ 
vious year. Ramgh&t is noted for the defeat of the Marhattas by a combined 
[British and Oudh force in 1763 A.D. There are a number of Hindu temples 
here, but there are none with any remarkable architectural features. Tho 
town is said to have been founded by Balarama, the brother of Krishna, after 
the defeat of the demon Koluaur at Koil. The proprietary rights in the town 
belong to tho Musalmau Badgiijar Z.ffiur Ali Ithau, who purchased them at 
auotion from Eao Daulat Singh in 1815 A.D. 

SabAI Sadr, a village in parganah Diulri of. the Bulandahahr district, is 
situated 6 miles to tho west of Surajpur in the same parganah, and 33 miles 
from Bulandahahr. The population in 1872 was 2t3. It is chiefly noticeable 
as the site of the battle between the Marhattas and British on the 12tli Sep¬ 
tember, 1803, shortly after the capture of Aligarh, and of which the only 
remains are the tomb of an officer on a plain between the villages of Chalahra 
and Nayabas, about two miles from the village of Sar&i Sadr. An inscription 
on one of the gates shows that the villago was occupied or founded by one 
Hhji Sadr Shah in the reigu of Aurangzib in 1116 H. (1704 A.D.) A 
mosque, in bad repair, bears date 1133 II. (1720 A.D.) in the reigu of Muham¬ 
mad Shfili. There is a police-station here. 

SayANA, an old town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of 
Barau iu the Bulaudshahr district, is situated 19 miles to the north-east of 
Bulandshahr ou the Gfarhmuktesur road. Tho population of Sayana in 1847 
was 5,744 souls, iu 1853 was 5,841, and iu 1865 was 5,966. In 1872 there 
were 6,268 inhabitants, of whom 4,095 were Hindus (1,964 females) and 2,173 
were Muaalmans (1,084 females), principally descendants of one Abut Bath. The 

business part of tho town consists of a poor mundi 
TUoBite. * 1 

or market m tho eastern outskirt, from which two ways 
go up westward to the houses. The shops and houses are poor and ill-kept, 
and the streets arc crooked aud ill-made. Altogether the town is a poor 
place, with only 18 brick-built houses out of 1,417 in all. The small 
lanes are mere depressed waterways. The majority of the population are 
Hindu cultivators, and about two-thirds of the township is irrigated from the 
canal. Tho town site is somewhat raised and drains towards some excava¬ 
tions on the north. Well-water is 24 feet from the surface, and has rison 
since the introduction of canal-irrigation, fourteen years ago, by about four 
feet. The names of the wards are for the most part personal and modem: 
they are Pattis Dcsh, Mirathsara, ivuzi Kel, Earn Ratan, GiuMri, SatM 
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Sar&i, BAbunpuri, Musahnan, Rarnfun Singh, and R/idhi. The only public 
institutions are a police-station, post-offieo, and a halkahbandi or village school. 
There is an indigo factory, a bazar, and a market is held oil Wednesdays, 
where safflower is a staple article of trade. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari 
Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 13 men 
at an annual cost of Rs. 720, besides eleven sweepers. This charge is defrayed 
from a house-tax, which yielded during the same year a revenue of Rs. 1,744, 
with a balance of Rs. 1,162 from the previous year. The expenditure on all 
accounts amounted to Rs. 2,515. The site occupies 65 acres, giving 96 souls 
to the square acre. The tax falls at Re. 0-4-2 per head of tho population and 
Eo. 1-3-3 per house assessed (1,392). 

Tho ancieut name of the site is said to have been Sainban, or the forest of 

rest, so called becauso Balarain, on his wav from 

History. ' * v 

Mntlva to Hastinapiuqslopt hero, for one uiglifc and was 

hospitably entertained by the fakirs who lived here and laid built a tank in 
the centre of a vast forest. The name was changed to Say ana during the 
rule of the Dor Rajputs. The Dors were succeeded by the Taga Brahmans, 
who with tho aid and at the instigation of PritliiiAj of Delhi aro said to 
have usurped tho authority of tlio Dors and to have expelled them from their 
possessions. These Tagas wore in turn partially oxpelled by the Shaikhs 
under Abdul Fath, Fakir, in the reign of Ala ud-dia Ghori. The Tagas 
aro still zamind&rs in llio town, but the majority of them were converted 
to Muhammadanism in or about the time of Akbar. Tho Shaikhs, too, hold 
revenue-free grants. Mahal Say ana in Akbar’s time was included in sirkar 
and siibuh Delhi, and yielded arovenuo of 20,4 9,090 debus, or about 11s. 1,02,454. 
The Amipshahr branch of tho Gauges Canal runs close to tho town, but is in¬ 
sufficient for the purposes of irrigation ;a rajhaka, in part, answers this purpose, 
Sayaua was till 1844 tho seat of a luhsili, and up to a few years previous had 
a munsifi. 

SayXna, a parganah of tahsil Baran of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on the north by tho Garhmuktosar, Filth and Jrlapur parganahs of the Meerut 
district, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west and south by pargauahs 
Agauta, Bavau, and Abac of this district. In 1872 tho total area, by the census 
returns, amounted to 140 square miles, of which 106 square miles were under 
cultivation. Tho area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 134 square miles, of which 102 square miles were cultivated, 21 square 
miles were cultnrable, and 11 square miles were barren. 

Only one village abuts upon tho Ganges. The nature and quality of the 
soil and the facilities for irrigation vary in different parts of tho parganah. To 
tho oast tho soil is, as a rule, light and sandy, and tho water is at a much lower 
level than elsewhere, so that there is very little irrigation. Down the centre 
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the soil is light and crumbling, and the water-level higher, admitting of the 
construction of kuchcha wells, but hero too there arc unirrigable tracts of sandy 
soil. To tho west tho soil is firmer and the water nearer tho surface: so that 
temporary wells abound. There are threo rujbahas in this parganah, two 
extending from tho Meerut district and passing on to Ahar, aud one from the 
Anfipsliahr branch canal. There are no important roads in the parganah. The 
chief products are wheat, barley, gram, and a little tobacco and sugar-cane. 
The priuci pal villages are Sa_y in a, Bagrasi, and Kuchchosar. The J it proprietors 
of the Knchchesar estate, consisting of somo 270 villages in this district, Meo- 
rut, and Moradabad, reside here and own 56 villages in this parganah. The 
Tagas once held 83 villages, and now have only four entire villages 
and portions of 11 others. Six entire villages are owned by Patliins, and 
Bagrasi and Jalalpur belong to tho Pal ban Birah Basti. The cultivators are 
generally Jits, and all edassos aoem to bo industrious, for, as a rule, tho villages 
are well cultivated and cared for, and tho people aro well off. 

The past settlement 1 of this parganah was made by the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
in 1835. Owing to the concealment of irrigation from 
wells throughout the Knchchesar estate, the assessment 
was heavy on tho eastern and inferior portion of the parganah, very fair and 
adequate, on tho whole, on the central portion, and very light on tho western 
tract. Tho influence of the Kuchchosar Raja and Abdul Lai if Khan of Kliaupur 
was more felt, however, in transfers. Both vied with each other in gotting a 
footing in every village either as vendees or mortgagees, and out of tho whole 
of the changes in proprietary rights during tho currency of the past sotllo- 
nient, not more than 13 portions of villages transferred by privato salo and 14 
portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts can ho set down 
to tho pressure of tho assessment. Out of 90 estates in tho parganah in 1865, 
75 were zamindari, 7 were pattidari, and Swore bhsiyaeluira ;578 holdings woro 
cultivated by proprietors, 2,094 by hereditary tenants, and 3,713 by tenanta- 
at-will. The new assessment was made by Mr. It. Currie in 1861-62, and 
came into forco from the following year. Tho following statement shows tho 
statistics connected with the settlements past and present and those collected 
at the revision in 1871 •, the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given :— 
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*Sel. Rep., I., 169. 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs, 98,980 (or with cesses Rs. 
1,09,425), falling at a rate of Ro. 1-1-8 per British acre on tho total area, at 
Re. 1-2-6 per acre on tho area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 
1-7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sutn paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 


Population. 


Rs. 1,99,758. 

According to tho census of 1872 parganah Saytina contained 81 inhabited 
villages, of which 13 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
24 had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 
and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 6 had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
ancl two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Sayana itself, withS ,268. The register of pro¬ 
prietors in 1865 shows that there were, then, 83 villages distributed amongst 
90 estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 69,451 souls (33,155 
females), giving 496 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 59,088 Hindus, of whom 28,070 were females; 10,35S Musalmans, 
amongst whom 5,084 were females; and thero were5 Christians. Distributing 
the Hindi! population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,590 
Brahmans, of whom 3,753 were females; 1,253 Rajputs, including 552 
females ; 2,701 Baniyas (l ,234 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
47,544 souls, of whom 22,531 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (6,709), GujrAti, Bhat, Nagar, and 
Gautam. The chief Rajpiit clans are the Clianhan (453), Badgujar (309), 
Panwar, Jtldon, (82), Bais, (127), Tonwar, and Chaurathiya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (2,087), Dasa (93), and Rastaugi subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (6,453), Railin' (1,370), 
Jdt (9,543), Hajjam (1,124), Obamar (11,780), Klmkrob (2,304), Kurahar 
(1,275), and Taga (4,014). Besides the above the following castes are found 
with less than ono thousand member’s each:—Darzi, Barhai, Khatik, Dhobi, 
Ahlr, Garariya, Lobar, Koli, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhat, Kfiyatli, 
Bharbhiinja, Bairiigi, Mali, Chliipi, Aheriya, Giijar, Orh, Joshi, Chauhan, 
Rhattri, Ghosi, and Kliaga. The Husalman population is distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (513), Sayyids (139), Path (ms (1.021), and the remainder are given 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 292 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,420 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,188 in commerce, 


Occupations. 
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in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance 
of men, animals, or goods; 10,426 in agricultural operations; 3,471 in in¬ 
dustrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,035 persons 
returned as labourers and 486 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,818 as land¬ 
holders, 31,465 as cultivators, and 35,168 as engaged in occupations unconnec¬ 
ted with agriculture. Tho educational statistics, which aro confessedly imper¬ 
fect, show 1,779 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
numbering 36,296 souls. 

In Prithirfij’s time the parganali was known as tappa Saydua, containing a 
chaurdai of Taga villages. Alcbav formed it into a 
parganali attached to dastiirBaran of sirkAr and sirbah 
Delili. In 1803 it was annexed to tho southern division of tho Sahdranpur 
district (Meerut), and up to the end of 1816 was held on a fixed rent by Rao 
Ramdhan Singh of Kuchchesar. On his death in tho Meerut jail the villages 
were settled with their proprietors, and Kuchchesar was granted revenue-free 
to Ramdhan Singh’s heirs. In 1844 Sayaua, containing 117 villages and ham¬ 
lets, was transferred to Bulandshahr, when by absorption of the hamlets tho vil¬ 
lages were reduced to 83, their present number. 

Sehtha, a village in parganali Agauta of the Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population of Sentha, including three hamlets in 1872, 
was 1,323. This village in the time of Akbar gave its name to the parganali, 
and continued to be the head town uutil the Marhattas removed the scat of the 
amil to Agautd, since then the pavganah capital. Tho Chauhdns originally 
owned tho village, but their rights have passed into the hands of tho Sayyids, 
one of whom, by name Jahangir Ali, obtained a grant of 1,400 bighas revenue- 
free in the reign of 4k bar. His descendant Fyaz Ali holds 760 bighas on life 
tenure. The village has a good sized bazar. The Sayyids of Sentha came 
from Sabzw&r in Turkistau during the rule of tho Tughlik dynasty. 

Shika'rpur, the chief town of the parganali of the same name in the Bu¬ 
landshahr district, lies 13 miles south-east of Buland¬ 
shahr on tho Ramghdt road. In 1847 the town had 9,838 
inhabitants, in 1853 the population numbered 11,065, and in 1865 there wero 
10,182 inhabitants. The site occupies 115 square acres, giving 97 souls to tho 
acre. According to tho census of 1872, there were 11,150 inhabitants, of 
whom 6,227 were Hindus (3,005 females) and 4,923 were Musalmans (2,466 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 386 landholders, 1,585 cultivators, and 9,367 persons pursuing 
callings unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 
1,048, of which 520 were occupied by Musalmans. The number of houses during 
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the same year was 2,187, of which 560 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 182 were occupied by Musalmdus. Of the 1,627 mud huts iu the town 
747 were owned by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age) we find the following occupations pursued 
by more than fifty males :—Barbers, 66 ; butchers, 82 ; carpenters, 54 ; culti¬ 
vators, 518; druggists, 194; labourers, 530; landowners, 110: potters, 
76 ; sorvants, 388 ; shopkeepers, 406 ; shoemakers, 57 ; sweepers, 68 ; water- 
carriers, 56 ; and weavers, 441. The educational statistics show only 277 males 
out of the total population as able to read and write ; of these 47 were Mnsal- 
mdns. 

The land upon which the town is built formerly belonged to village Govind- 
pur Kantdiu. The principal wards of the town are the chauk and sarai 
founded by the father of Clmudhri Lachhman Singh some 55 years ago; the 
Munhtarpura, a uamo said to have been given by Sikandar Lodi to the muhalla 
where the bad characters lived: “ Munh-tarra ” means vicious faced, and the term 
“ tarra ” is usually applied to a vicious horse ; Ganj nau and Kotkaldn, founded 
by Dilddr Ali, a Sayyid of noto, some 150 years ago; his descendants behaved 
badly in the mutiny and lost their property in consequence; the Rang mahdl, 
called so in honour of a lady of that name, Dilddr Ali’s wife ; the Kutb Dar- 
wdza is so called because at the gate of the muhalla there is a dargdh of one 
Kutb Sdhib, a renowned fakir of the locality ; the Ldl Darwaza ward is so called 
because the walls of the gate are of red sandstone ; Kdziwdra is called after the 
family of the Kazis settled here by Sikandar Lodi: Kdzi Rukn-ud-din is the 
present representative of the family ; the ward Muftiwara, or the quarter of the 
Muftis, like the preceding and kdnungo ward, are named after the more distin¬ 
guished of the inhabitants who were a kind of under-Kazi; and ward Kelkaldn 
is named after tire kelddr, an officer under Sikandar Lodi, resembling some¬ 
what a mir muhalla. The holders of the office of kelddr were Shaikhs, and it 
is said that their adherents once upon a time attacked the ancient Hindu 
Chaudhris and slaughtered them in great numbers. There is a slab of stone 
in this muhalla undor which the murdered Chaudhris are said to have been 
buried by their enemies. The people appear to be stupid, and have the nick¬ 
name chutiya applied to them by their neighbours. 

During the Muhammadan period the Sayyids were the most influential inhabi¬ 
tants ; they are still^held in some repute and hold a few 

Principal families. revenue-free patches, but the majority of them behaved 

badly in the mutiny, and were punished by the confiscation of their revenue-free 
grants and villages. These Sayyids are, for the most part, the descendants of 
Jaldl-ud-diu Husain, surnamod Makhdum Jahdniya of Bukhara, Sikandar 
Lodi’s spiritual preceptor. They still hold firmdns granted by Bahar, Humayun, 
Akbar and Jahdugir, confirming the grant to them of a jdglr by Sikandar Lodi. 
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Aurangzib deprived them of the jdglr as a punishment for Muhammad Taiy&b, 
its holder, having favoured the cause of Da, iff Shikoli, the pi'etender to his 
throne. Though Najib-ud-daula granted the zamiudari to these Sayyids they 
never got possession, and in 1803 the settlement was made with the resident 
landholders found in possession. Tlioro are now 28 distinct estates in the town. 
The most influential family now iu the town is that of Ohaudhri Laclibman 
Singh, an Honorary Magistrate. He comes of an old Gnur Brahman family, 
and although during the ascendancy of the Sayyids his family was of little note, 
it has again risen since their downfall. Laohhmau Singh behaved loyally 
during the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded by the grant of the zainin- 
dfiri of several villages assessed at Its. 2,000 por annum. 

Shikarpur is a fino flourishing town, containing many substantial well-built 
houses and handsome mosques. The southern part of 
the town consists of a great walled sarai, some two 
hundred years old, through which the high road passes. Along tho roadway 
here are rows of poor looking shops forming a small bazar, which is closed at 
each end by gates. Behind the shops, to tho south, is tho space now used as 
a sarai, and the rest is now built over with the exception of here and there a 
narrow road. A street passes out of the sarai on tho north and enters the Hindu 
quarter with its good shops and five temples. Here the way branches into two 
parts, one going to the north-east and the other to the south-east; tho former 
with some good shops along it, and the latter rather tortuous, and tho shops vory 
poor. These roads are metalled and drained throughout, and communicato with 
each other laterally by narrow, undraiued and uninotalled lanes. To tho north 
the town is chiefly inhabited by tho cultivators of the neighbouring lands. Tho 
town site is in a great part level, and the water drains off to some excavations on 
tho east, whence a cut has been made to tho Kali Nadi, a distance of five miles 
to tho southward. A market is held on Wednesdays and Fridays, at which - 
the local manufactures of gdra cloth aud leather shoos find a ready sale. There 
is a police-station, post-office, and two village schools hero. The Chaukidari 
Act is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police of 27 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,494 por annum, which is met from a house-tax. Tho income for 1872-73 
was Es. 3,565 and a balance of Rs. 787, and tho expenditure was Es. 4,086. 
Twelve scavengers are ontortained, but the conservancy arrangements seem 
to need much more close supervision. Tho tax falls at Ee. 0-5-1 per head of 
the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house assessed (1,691). 

The khcra or mound near the city used to be called Talpat Nagari or Any/ti 
khera, u the tyrant’s abode.” The present town was founded about 370 years ago by 
Sikandar Lodi as a kind of hunting lodge on a largo scale : bonce the name Shi¬ 
karpur. About 500 yards to tho north of the town there is a very remarkable 
building commonly known by tho name of bam khainba, or “ the twelve pillars.” 
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Those pillars are of red sandstone, and so enormously massive dial popular 
report attributes their preparation and creel ion to the agency of demons. The 
building is in reality an unfinished tomb begun by Raw id Fazl-ulla, son-in-law 
of the Emperor Fnrrukhsiyar, about the year 1131 Hijri (171 8 A.D ), but never 
completed. Tliero are some fine mango topes here. About two mile3 to the 
north-west of Shik&rpur lies the village and fortress of Claimauri, where in tho 
early period of British rule Dtiudi Khan and his followers held oui, against an 
attack of British troops. In Bhiknqmr ilsi If the ruins of an old fort are still 
traceable. In Akbar’s time it was the head of a mail til or parganah yielding 
a rovonuo of 19,84,828 dams, or about Rs. 99,211, and was attached to sirkdr 
Koil and snbah Agra. 

Shika'rpur, a parganah in tabs'll Baran of tho Bulandshalir district, is 
a small compact subdivision surrounded on all sides by other pafganalla 
of the same district and bounded on tho south-west by the Kali Nadi. In 
1872 the total area, by the census returns, amounted to 97 square miles, 
of which 61 square miles wore under cultivation. The ana assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue during the same year was 49 square miles, of which 59 square 
miles were cultivated, 21 square miles were culturable, and 14 square milea 
wore barren. 


Tho parganah is cut off by the Kali Nadi from all irrigation from the Gauges 

Canal, and there seems no probability of any reaching 
General appearance. , , , 

it (rom the hniebgarh branch canal. Hie best lands 

in the parganah, in seven villages lying in the lchddir of the Kali, have been 
ruined by that river being turned into a canal escape, and tho remission of 
revenue on this uccouut amounted to Rs. fit);) in 181 ) 6 . There are large ihcir 
plains iu the north and east, interspersed with dhuk jungle and low marshy 
lands, especially about Chankla, Khailiya, and Ha z rat pur. In Cbankla the 
Chhoiya Nala just assumes the appearance of a stream and carries off the 
drainage of the lino of jhlls and swamps about if. The soil is generally good 
seota, and the inferior soils are only about seven per cent, of the cultivated area. 
There aro good kuchoha roads leading through the parganah to all tho principal 
towns in the neighbourhood, and a great deal of traffic passes, more especially 
on tho road from Aniipsbahr to Khurja. Besides wheat and barley, the staple 
product is safflower, which is very extensively grown. The only town is 
Shik&rpur. Ckaudln-i Lachliman Singh, a Gnnr Brahman, owns 18 entire 
villages and shares in 7 others; Gautam Brahmans own 4 villages; Sayyide 8, 
and Badgujars 11 ; the remainder are distributed among various castes. 

The past settlement, under Regulaiion IX. of 1833 was light and easily 
paid. There were no sales for arrears of revenue, and 
Fiscal hisfcoiy. on ]y two instances of farm. The alienation statements 

show that 15 entire villages and portions of 19 others changed hands by mutual 
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arrangement, whilst 9 entire villages and 2a portions of others were transferred 
by orders of the civil courts. Eleven of those transferred by private sale be¬ 
longed to Sayyids, who are notoriously extravagant; none of the changes can, 
in any way, be traced to undno pressure of the land assessments. Of the 120 
©states forming the parganah in 1865, 86 were zamind&ri, 2d wore pat lidari a ncl 11 
were bliayachfira. 414 holdings wero cultivated by proprietors, 1,295 by heredi¬ 
tary cultivators, and 2,828 by tenants-at-v. ill. The late Mr. G.ll. Freeding mad© 
the new assessment in 1860-61 A.D. The following statement shows tho statis¬ 
tics connected with the past and present settlements and those collected in 
1871 ; the expiring revenue of tho past, settlement is given :— 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 57,021 (or with cesses 
Rs. 62,955) falling at a rate of Ro. 0-14-8 per British acre on tl o total area, at 
Ro. 0-15-2 per acre on tho area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,59,123. 

According t.o the census of 1872 parganah Shikarpur contained 82 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 30 had loss than 200 inhabit- 

Population. 

ants, 34 had between 200 aud 500, 10 had between 
500 and 1,000, and 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000; tho only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is Shikarpur itself, with a population of 11,150 souls. 
According to tho settlement rocords in 1865 there were then 85 village? on the 
register, distributed amongst 120 estates (malulls). Tho total population in 1872 
numbered 42,523 souls (20,366 females), giving 438 to tho square mile. Classi- 
Red according to religion, thoro were 34,697 Hindus, of whom 16,516 wero 
females, and 7,826 TVIusalmfins, amongst whom 3,850 wore females. Distributing 
the'Hindu population amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 6,672 
Brahmans, of whom 3,150 were females ; 1,225 Rajputs, including 5'63 females ; 
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2,315 Baniyas (1,131 females); whilst the great mass of the population is inclu¬ 
ded in (< the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 24,485 
souls, of whom 11,669 arc females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (5,972) Bohra and Joshi. The chief Rajput 
clans are the Badgujar (898), Clmuhdn (74), Panwar, Jildon (32) and Bais. 
The Baniyas belong to the Aganvai (701) and Dnsa (680) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Kahfir (1,096), Jit (5,792), 
Khatik (1,697), Cham&r, (7,735), Khakrob (1,172), and Mali (1,065). The 
following castes with less than one Lhousand members each also occur : — Lodha, 
Garni, Kalal, Barhai, Hajjam, Dhobi, Ahxr, Garariya, Lobar, Koli, Kumhur, 
Soutir, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhxitia, Kdyath, Bhilt, Bharblmuja, Chliipi, Aheriya, Tags, 
Orh, and Meo. The Musalmansare distributed amongst Shaikhs (915),Sayyids 
(553), Patlmns (113), converted Hindus (287), and the remainder are entered 
without distinction. The cultivators of the parganah are generally good, and 
the castes which predominate arc Brahmans, Jilts, Badgiijars, and Rajputs. 
The Mnsahmm cultivators aro chiefly converted Hindus and Sayyids, and in 
1865 wore only in the proportion of 7 25 per cont. to the Hindu cultivators. 

The occupation of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
o census of 1872, Prom these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 156 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,582 in domestic sorvioe, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 859 in commerce, 
in buying, soiling, keeping or loading money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 6,726 in agricultural operations ; 2,076 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation oi all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 1,601 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 25 ab of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,962 as landholders, 19,189 a3 
cultivators, and 21,422 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shows 792 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,157 souls. 

The present parganah was formed by Akbar and attached to dastfir Tharia 
Farida in sir Mr Koil and subah Agra. Previous to the 
HlBl0 ' T ' conquest General Perron gave the parganah on a fixed 

lease Lo Duudi Khan, a Badgfijar of Kamaima. lie fought against the British 
and was worsted. Tho parganah was then settled with the actual proprietors, 
and was included in Koil or Aligarh. In 1824 the parganah contained 93 villages, 
and was transferred to this district. In 1844 its boundaries were revised 
and 85 villages were left in it. It remained until 1859 in tahsil Dib&i, when 
it was transferred to the Bantu tahsil, to which it still belongs, Lcioie the. 
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Muhammadan rule this part, of Bulandshahr was known as Janmejaya jai ki 
chaurdsi. 

SiKasdarabad, the principal town of the parganah and tails! 1 of the samo 
name in the Bulandshahr district, lies ten miles oast of 
loiml ' Bulandshahr on the Delhi branch of the Grand Trunk 

Bead, in latitude 2S°-27 , -lU' / and longitude 78-14 / -40' / . In 1847 Sikandar- 
aha 1 eh - \! a population of 14,81 -i souls, in IS53 (ho numbers amounted 
to 10,55. , i 1 in i id fid to If),008. The site occupies 100 acres, giving 90 souls 
to the sqmuv acre. In 1872 there were 18,1549 inhabitants, of whom 10,933 were 
Hindus (5,193 females) and 7,395 were Musalmaiis (3,631 females). Distribut¬ 
ing the population according to the broad division of agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists, there were 206 landowners, 1,458 cultivators, and 16,685 persons 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. Taking the male adult 
population (not loss than fifteen years of age), the following occupations are 
followed by mors than fifty men :—Barbers, 101 ; beggars, 1(50; bricklayers, 
59 ; butchers, 120; cartmeu, 205 ; cultivators, 555 ; goldsmiths, 56; labourers, 
869; landowners, 54; pandits, 73; potty dealers, lot); perfumers, 78; 
potters, 91; purohits, 103 ; servants, 1,045; shopkeepers, 828; singers, 68; 
sweepers, 130; water-carriers, 72; and weavers, 652. There arc 3,513 houses 
'in the town, of which l,o4o are built by skilled labour, and of those Musalmaua 
own 416. Of the 2,168 bouses built of mud Musalmans occupy 957. The 
enclosures number 1,763. The most prominent and well-to-do inhabitants arc 
Bkatnagar Kayaths. Munshi Lacbhman Sarup, a large land holder and Honor¬ 
ary Magistrate, is one of the loading men of the town; and there is also a family 
of literary pandits of some note who issue a Sanskrit calendar every year. 

The wards are called: (1) Chausiwhrn, founded by Khushi Ham, a Jat of the 
Ch&usi got in the time of Sikandar Lodi ; (2) Gaddi- 
wtira, or milk-sellers’ ward; (3) Blialiawara, founded 
by a Bhatiya Khattri named Malji in the days of Sikandar Lodi ; (4) Mirdabah- 
wdra, or surveyors’ ward; (5) Saraugiwura, founded by Lai Mari; (6) Khattri- 
wara; (7) Bed warn, or physician’s ward, of which Hulas Bdi was tlio founder ; 
(8'and 9) Kesi and Ilariwdra, after two wealthy Daniyas who flourished in 
Sikandar Lodi’s time ; (10) Sogi-para, called after a, Baniya, named Mohan, 
who suffered from some loathsome disease ;(Il) Gujrutiw&ra, founded by Amba 
C hand, a Gnjrali Brahman, and the most celebrated member of the family; (12) 
Kayathwara. founded by Dip Chaud, who came with Sikandar Lodi: the office 
ofkahuugo remains in his family; (13) Sliaikliwara,founded by Shaikh KMn 
Muhammad in the time of Sikandar Lodi; (14) Haild&r, founded by Muhammad 
Panab, who had a school hero in the early days of the town; (15) Sar&i Jhujhan, 
after a Baniya who supplied the royal troops; and (16) Nayaganj, founded by 
Naw&b Sabit Khan iu the days of Muhammad Slifili. 
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The Grand Trunk Hoad to Delhi skirts the town on the west, and east of it is 
one mukalla mostly inhabited by the poorer classes, but 

The Bite. . . ^ , ’ 

etui containing a few good shops. Tho two princi¬ 
pal bazarways cross each other at right angles at a central space called 
the chunk; one runs from north to south, and the other from cast to west. 
That on the north, called tile Bara, bazar, passes on (o MaJko DATs bazir, 
which is a long fairly straight roadway extending from the Galaothi road 
on the north-west to the BiilanJshahr road <m the south-east. All these 
bazarwaj'.s are metalled and are drained by saucer drains. The houses on each 
side are brick-built and in good repair, and many are double-storied, especially 
in the Bara bazar, the old quarter of the town. The central bazar is connected 
with the Grand Trunk Road by two roadways, both of which are narrow, tor¬ 
tuous, and umnetalled. To tho north-east of the Bara bazar is a wide open 
space called the ganj, used as a resting-place for carts. It is uneven, ill-drained, 
and uncared for, but still the great assembling place for all cotton, sugar, and 
.grain, which change hands here. The site, as a whole, is level, and being situated 
,ou the w.iicr&hed between the Jutnna on the west and the Kali Kadi on the 
cast, the drainage is excellent, notwithstanding the number of excavations and 
the amount of broken land all round. The water in the wells stands at about 
25 feet from the surface, and has risen about six feet since canal-irrigation was 
introduced into tho neighbourhood. In the town the water generally is a little 
brackish, but in the outskirts it is sweet. Although fever prevails in the autumn, 
time, it seldom takes tho malignant form so common further north, and enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen is seldom seen. 

The tahsil and thiliia are situated outside the town on the Grand Trank Road, 

in the same building, eroded at a cost of Its. 14,017 
I’ublio institutions. . 

in lbbo. it is a strongly built square enclosure with 

small towers at each corner, and almost the entire cost of construction has been 

defrayed from the hues levied on those who plundered the town in 1S57. The 

dispensary was built in I8(i7. and contains two large rooms and a verandah 

intended for the ac -ommodutiou of out-patients only. The residents contribute 

a small sum monthly towards the support of this institution. The Anglo- 

vernacular school is attended by about 70 boys, and the tabsili school has an 

average of 140 pupils, of whom about 50 are Musalmdns. The latter is one of 

the most flourishing institutions of the kind in these provinces. It is at present 

held in a hired building, but a new one will be built for it by the municipality. 

A branch of the Church of England Mission exists here, but both mission 

house and mission church are wretched places when compared with the mosques 

and temples of the neighbourhood. There are four native sarais at different 

parts of tho town, besides a traveller’s bungalow, a pardo, and on enoamping- 

gronad in the outskirts. Tho tombs of Ckisbti Burhan-ud-din and Bandagi 
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Shall Husain are situate in the suburbs and are objects of reverence to the 
Musalmtin population. Tbs former is said to be. nearly 400 years old and the 
latter to bo 250 years old. The most celebrated Hindu temple is that in honour 
of Jharkiiiidi Mah&deo. Muushi Idargopal, a resident of the town, is well 
known as a Persian and Urdu poet under the takhaUus of Taftah Sikandarabadi. 

Act XX. of 185G (the Chaulddari Act) was in force in tho town until the 
] (ifli May, 1872, when Sikatularabad was formed into a 
municipality. The boundaries of tho new jurisdiction 
are carefully marked out by pillars, and the usual preventive rules have been, 
introduced. Drainage, latrines, metalling roads, filling up excavations, and 
such like works of a useful naturo are vigorously prosecuted. Tho municipality 
also supports a town police which numbered 28 men of all grades in 1872-73, 
besides a stall' of 22 scavengers. The affairs of the municipality are managed 
by a committee of 18 members, of whom 6 are members ex-officio and the 
remainder were nominated for the first year. The income is derived from an 
octroi-tax falling at eight annas per head of the population. The following 
statements show the income aud expenditure and the imports and exports for 


two years: — 


Receipts. 


1873-74. 

Expenditure. 

« 

I-. 

*- 

OO 

1873-74. 


Rs. 

Us. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, ... 

870 

5,301 

Collection, ,,, 

1,?49 

1,051 

Class I.—Food itnd drink, 

5,79* 

7,369 

IIliirl-ufTlcC, 

185 

132 

H.—Animals for slaughter, 

102 

112 




III.—Fuel, 

507 

949 

a. Original works, 

68 

2,458 

IV.—Building materials,,.. 

084 

832 

6. Supervision, 

... 

lit 

V.—Drugs, spices, 

626 

750 

e. Repairs, &c., 

501 

289 

VI.—Tobacco, 

90 

172 




VII.—Textile fabrics, 

1,039 

1,383 

Police, ... 

2,329 

2,445 

V III.—Metals, 

217 

240 

Education, 

165 

219 




Conservancy, ,,, 

097 

902 

Total of octroi, 

9,179 

11,807 







Charitable grants, 

140 

312 

Rents, 

117 

no 




Fines, 

113 

190 

Miscellaneous, 

81 

412 

Founds, 

227 

£83 




Miscellaneous, 

£44 

167 




Total, 







10,756 

17,939 

Total, 

6,895 

8,699 
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Quantity i-i 
1873-74. 

A rtides. 

Value imported in IS72-73. 

r~- 

co 

I — 

CO 

.2 

<0 

7i 

I-" 

Consumption per 
head in 

'd 

t; 

o 

P4 

3 

d 

£ 

o 

c 

i 

c 

'3 

y 

3 872-73 

1873-74, 


Mds 

Mda. 

Mds. 


Its. 

Its. 

Us. n. p 

Lis. a. p. 

Wheat, 

41,045 

60, J 72 

55,763 

Fruits, 

G 5 13 

8,256 

»*• 

lit 

Burley, ... 

32,94 1 

51,764 

49.567 

Fodder, 

8,754 

12,1 15 

... 


Jci&r, 

1,231 

4.G46 

4,6.19 

Gin, 

35,126 

37,173 

2 3 0 

1 15 0 

Maize, 

6,7‘19 

7,912 

7,348 

0 6 r. 

38,549 

35,142 

2 1 7 

1 U 8 

Moth, 

1,014 

2,100 

1,813 

SHi'fl, ... 

4,131 

5,530 

0 S 1 


Oram, 

5,909 

14 965 

13,922 

Khand, 

29,054 

42,951 

1 9 4 

2 4 5 

Urd, 

2,596 

4,814 

4,84 1 

Sugnr, 

3B,729 

44,461 

2 1 9 

2 4 5 

Man fir, ... 

187 

191 

191 

Pon, 

1,883 

2,111 

»•* 


M6n(j, 

6,C67 

5,87 3 

5,879 

Wntcr-nuto.&c, 

2,89 9 

3.695 


t*» 

Arlmr, 

2,456 

1,879 

1,868 

Fuel, &c., 

85,896 

59,338 

1 15 2 

2 13 6 

Blee, 

11,169 

16,043 

16 029 

Buildirg ma- 

21,873 

26,631 

1 3 1 

.** 





tennis. 





Vege tables, 

7,917 

7,670 

... 










Drug- Sc spices, 

20,037 

24,016 

1 1 5 

1 4 9 

Bijrn, 

3,622 

0,632 

6,103 



1 







Tobacco, 

2,877 

5,197 

0 6 4 

0 4 8 

Beh and aaji, 

S2G 

1,074 

Ml 










Cloth, 

1,41,030 

181,226 

7 115 

9 15 6 





Melaly, 

26,7 18 

26,822 

1 7 3 

1 7 4 






heads 

heads 







Aniinaln, ,,, 

2,577 

2,65 9 

... 

**« 


The consumption of food-grains in 1872-73 amounted to 7 roaunds 9 sors- 
9 chhatdks per head of the population ; in 1873-74 the figures wpro 9 tnaunds 
7 sers 14 chhatt&ks. 


Thero is a station of the East Indian Railway at Kliovli Hafizpur, about 
four miles south of the town, with which the town is connected by a metalled 
road. The only manufacture for which Sikandarabad is noted is that of fine- 
cloth or muslin used for pagads or turbans, and for tho sans of females, called 
“ puvbiya adhotar." Th epagarls are often interwoven with silver thread, and are 
sent to Meerut, Aligarh, &e., where they sell for from ten to twenty rupees each. 
Very good n'mdls or pocket-handkerchiefs are also made here. There are no 1 
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largo merchants resident in the town, and there is no reg'iilnr maikol, day. 
Sikandarabad lies on tlio military high road between Aligarh and Dehli, and 
is distant ten miles from Chola, towards Aligarh, and twelve miles from Da Iri, 
towards Delhi. The road throughout is metalled and bridged. A metalled 
road also connects it with the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut (see Da'dri and 
Chola). Small cross-country fair-weather roads fully connect it with the vil¬ 
lages iti tlio neighbourhood. 

The town was built by Sikandar Lodi in 1-108 A.D., anil made the head- 
t quarters of a cliakla comprising 28 neighbouring pnr- 

ganahs. In the time of Akbar Sikandarabad was made 
the head of a mahdl or parganah, paying a yearly revenue of 12,59,199 damn, 
or Rs. 62,959, and belonging t,o the sirk&r and siibah of Dehli, whicji con¬ 
tinued till the Marhatta ascendancy in 1747 A.D. On tbe British occupation 
it was included in the Aligarh district, and in 182 4 in the Bulandahahr district. 
Thera arc several historical associations connected with this town, for it was 
the centre of a portion of the fief of Najib-ud-daula, and it was near it that 
Sfiadat Khan, Viceroy of Ondh, engaged and defeatod the Marhatta force in 
1736. It was hero again that the Jilt army of Bhartpur encamped in 1764, 
and fled across the Jumna after Suraj Mai was killed and JavvtUiir Singh was 
dofeated by the king’s troops, While the Marhattas held the Duab, a brigado 
under Perron was stationed at Sikandarabad to overawe the turbulent Gujara 
and other troublesome neighbours, and so facilitate the collection of tho revenue. 
Immediately after the battle of Aligarh, tho late Colonel James Skinner was 
sent here with 1,200 horso to protect the road between Dehli and Aligarh. 
Shortly afterwards he was ordered to retire by tho Marhatta jdglnldr of 
Maliigarh, hut refused and attacked Malagarh, where, after a severe fight, he 
was victorious. The greater part of tho land in and about Sikandarabad was 
orginally held revenue-free from the founder. Those grants seom to liavo boon 
respected and confirmed by successive rulers, and at the present day some 
1,526 bighas are held roveuue-frea by the descendants of the original grantees. 
Sikandarabad suffered greatly in the disturbances of 1857. Tho Gujara, 
Rajputs, and Muhammadans of the neighbouring villages plundered tho town 
completely. For this most of tho surrounding villages were heavily fined in 
a Bum of four lakhs of rupees, subsequoully reduced to two lakhs, hut uouo of 
this money found its way into the pockets of those who suffered tho loss of all 
their property and worldly wealth in the universal pillage. The towu quickly 
recovered itself when order was ouce restored, and is now one of the most flour¬ 
ishing in the district. Colonel Grcathed’s column relieved tho town on the 27th 
September, 1857. 

Sikandarabad, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Buland- 
shalir district, is bounded on the north-east and east by parganah Agauta 
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and Bai-an, on the south by Khurja, on the west and north-west by Dankaur 

and Dadri, and on the north by parganah Diisna of the Meerut district. In 

1872, the total area, by the census, amounted to 158 square miles, of which 114 

square miles wore under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 

revenue during the same jrnar was 143 square miles, of which 102 square miles 

were cultivated, 20 square miles wore eulturable, and 21 square miles were 

barren. To the north and north-oast of the parganah the soil is of excellent 

quality and very productive. The lighter sandy soils 
General appearance. *• ^ , . ’ 

such as bkih' and pilota, comprise only 17 percent, of 

the cultivated area, and are principally found all along the western portion of 
the area from Tilbegampur to Kakor, betwoen the two main branches of the 
Bulandshahr branch canal, which with tbe main Gauges canal and its network 
of mjbuhas makes this parganah, next to Agauta, the most highly irrigated 
parganah in t.ho district. The Grand Trunk Road traverses the parganah from 
north-west to south-east, and the metalled Ainipshahr road meets it at Sikan- 
darabad. The East Indian Railway has a station at Gangraul, called Ohola, 
though Chula is three miles off, and another at, Kherli Hafizpur, called Silcau- 
darabad, which is connected by a metalled road with the town of that name. 
Roads also connect it with Galaothi, and through Kakor with Jewar. The 
chief products are wheat and barley, though sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, and 
safflower are also grown. The chief towns are Silcandarabad, Ada, Tilbegam¬ 
pur, and Kakor. The really good eulturable waste is not very extensive, and 
is much interspersed with barren land, known as shor, kallar, and mar, parti¬ 
cularly towards the hoads of the Karon Nadi. Towards Savai Gb&si there • 
are several largo usetr plains, and about Gcsupur dhdh jungle is common, and 
low-lands covered with long grass and interspersed with usav, good in parts, 
and in others absolutely useless, appear at intervals. 

There are seven villages held either in jaglr or revenue-free: three are 
held by the Skinner estate, two are revenue-free for ever, 
and two are hold free of rovenue for the life of the pre¬ 
sent incumbents. The most striking features of the last settlement is the heavy 
incidence of the revenue ou the industrious J&t and Alnr village communities, 
and it is remarkable how well they have stood it. There was littlo or no 
coercion used in collecting tlio revenue, and the alienation statement shows only 
one village and 34 portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts. 
At the same time eleven entire villages and 30 portions of villages changed 
hands by mutual agreement. Out of the 178 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
95 were zamindari, 25 wore pattidUri, and 58 were bliayackara. These latter 
are principally Jut, Alur, Rajput, and Gujar communities: 2,243 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 1,369 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,674 by tenants- 
at-will. The new assessment was made by Mr, R. Currie in 1863-64. The 

25 
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Es. Eg. a. p. Eg. a. p. Kg. a, p. 


36,253 53,830 83,772 0 13 7 1 0 3 1 8 11 


32,809 61,051 97,991 1 0 16 6 1 4 8 1 9 8 
32,822 61,070 1,06,21Gj 1 0 10 1 5 11 1 11 10 


Theland-rovonno for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Es. 96,500 (or with, cesses Es. 1,07,353), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re. 1-0-11 per aero on the area assossed to Government 
revenue, and at Ro. 1-5-2 per acre on tho cultivated area. The sum paid by culti¬ 
vators to the land-owners as rent and cesses during the same year has beon esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 2,72,094. 

According-to tho census of 1872, parganah Sikandarabad contained 144 in- 
_ , , habited villages, of which 44 had less than 200 inhabit- 

1 ants, 45 had between 200 and 500, 30 had between 500 

and 1,000, 22 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and two had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing move than 5,000 inhabitants is Sikandarabad itself, 
with 18,349. Tho records of 18G5 show that there were then 155 villages on tho 
register, distributed amongst 178 mahals or ostates. Tho total population in 
1872 numbered 91,988 souls (43,592 females), giving 582 to tho square milo. 
Classified according to religion, there were 74,(545 Hindus, of whom 35,0(50 
were females; 17,314 Musahmtns, amongst whom 8,511 wore females; and 
there were 29 Christians. Distributing tho Hindu population amongst tho four 
great classes, the census shows 9,185 Brahmans, of whom 4,374 were females; 
8,2(51 Rajputs, including 3,123 females; 4,307 Baniyas (2,044 females); 
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•whilst the great mass of the population is included in 11 the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 52,892 souls, of whom 24,915 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (8,314), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, San&dh, Bohra, and Charasya. The chief 
Rajput clans are the Chauhdn (403), Badgujar (76), Jadon (313), Bais (77), 
Bhal, Jaiswar, Gaur, Bargala, Jarauliya, Bhatti, Rawat, and Mori. The Bani- 
yas belong to the Agarwal (3,317), Dasa (382), Saraugi, Dhusar, and Rastaug 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahar 
(1,380), Jat (5,083), Hajjdm (1,731), Khatik (1,228), Chamar (12,596), Khak- 
rob (3,421), Ahlr (5,577), Kali (1,915), Kumhar (1,573), Mali (1,731), Grijar 
(6,499), and Orix (1,186). Besides the castes above mentioned the following are 
found in this parganah with less than one thousand members each :—Lodha, 
Darzi, Kalal, Barliai, Dhobi, Garariya, Dollar, Sonar, Jogi, Goshain, Dhuna, 
Bbat, Kayatli, Bbarbhunja, Bairagi, Chlnpi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, Dhanak, 
R&j, Tamoli, Khattri, Harkiya, Nat, and Nnniya. The Musalmaus are dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,117), Sayyids (337), Patlians (634), converted 
Hindus (330), and the remainder are entered without distinction. The Ahirs 
and Jats are the best cultivators, though some of the Rajputs, also, are good. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 434 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and tho like ; 3,763 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &a.; 2,281 in com¬ 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey¬ 
ance of men, animals, or goods; 14,310 in agricultural operations; 4,032 iu 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,854 persons return¬ 
ed as labourers and 608 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation, irrespective of ago or sox, the same returns give 939 as landholders, 
42,364 as cultivators, and 51,685 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
2,349 males as ablo to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
48,396 souls. 

Tho Emperor Silcandar Lodi founded Sikandarabad and made t the head- 


Occupations. 


History. 


quarters of a chabla comprising 22 tappas, vie , 
Sikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegampur, Jewar, Sayana, 
Dankaur, Baran, Sentha, Agauta, (9) Putb, Pahasu, Khurja, Skikarpur, Ahar, 
Thand Farida, Hapur, Palwal, Jabalpur, Sarwat, Dasna, Sarawa, Sbakrpur, 
Garlimaktesar, and Loni. In Akbar’s revision the last thirteen were detached 
from the chakla and distributed among the neighbouring dasturs. Sikandarabad 
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was attached to dastiir Baran iti sirkae and subah Delili. So matter 
continued until the Mavbatta ascendancy in 1747A.D., wlien whoever gave the 
highest premium obtained the lease of a parganah, and the chafcla was brokeu 
up. The last cliakladars wore Nawab Sabit Khan and Raja Dilaram. On the 
British occupation Sikandarabad was attached to tho Aligarh district, and in 
1818 was transferred to Meerut. In 1824 it formed a portion of the new dis¬ 
trict of Bulandsbahr, It thon contained 176 villages, reduced in 1844 to 
155, containing 191 estates. Rajputs possess 22 villages, Ahirs 13, Juts 8, 
Gujars 9, Kayaths 17, Bildches, Sayyids, and Shaikhs 7, and the Skinners 
211 villages; the rest are distributed among various castes. 

Sikandarabad, a tabsil in tho Bulandshahr district, comprises the parga- 
nahs of Sikandarabad, Dadri, and Dankaur. The total area according to the 
census of 1872 contains 524 square miles, of which 370 square miles are culti¬ 
vated. The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 481 square miles, 
of which 338 square miles are cultivated, 86 square miles are culturable, and 
57 square miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,89,960 (or with cesses Rs. 3,21,738), falling at Re. 0-13-10 per acre on 
the total area, Re. 0-15-1 per acre on the aroa assessed to Government reve¬ 
nue, and Re. 1-3-7 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 237,374 
souls (111,011 females), giving 212 to the square milo, distributed amongst 
415 villages. The samo statistics show 825 persons blind, 83 lepers, 20 insane 
persons, 17 idiots, and 50 deaf and dumb in tho talisil. The Sikandarabad 
tabsil occupies tho north-wostorn portion of the district. Gujars form the 
characteristic clement of the population and have always givon the most 
trouble to the tabslldar, for this reason it is the hardest worked tabsil in the 
district. All other particulars connected with the tabsil will be found under 
the notices of tho parganahs comprising or under the district itself: 

Sdrajfur, a village of parganah Dadri and tahsili Sikandarabad of tho 
Bulandshahr district, lies 24 miles north-west of tho civil station, 5 miles 
south of Dadri, and four miles from the railway station. The population in 1865 
was 2,109, and in 1872 was 2,341. Thore is a market on Tuesdays, a police- 
station and a village school. It was once a flourishing town and resting-place 
on the old imperial road, and was founded by one Surnj Mai, Kiiyath. Upon the 
introduction of British rule it became the seat of a thana, tahsili, and munsifi, 
which were transferred in 1844 to Sikandarabad. The porprietary lights in 
the town land were conferred on the Bhatiyaras and Gujars, who adhorod to 
it in the worst days before the British rule commenced. 

Thorah, a town of parganah Jewar and tahsili Khurja of tho Buland- 
shahr district, lies 21 miles south-west of the civil station, 5 miles from Jewar, 
and 15 from Khurjd on the road connecting both. The population in 1872 
was 2,422. There is a market on Mondays. Thorah is the seat of ono of the 
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largost commercial firms in the district, the present head of wnicli is Todar 
Mai. 

Ta-BEOAMraR, a towu of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsili Sikandarabad 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 14 miles north-east of the civil station. The 
population in 1872 was 1,253. It was formerly the head of a malial of sirkar 
and subah Delhi, paying a yearly revenue of 3,70,371 dams, or about Bs. 18,518, 
and was absorbed into Sikandarabad in 1844. This town is said to have been 
in tlio possession of the Bhatti Rajputs ever since the time of Pritkiraj, 
when a large colony of their clan came to this district from Bhattiaua, across 
the Jumna, and settled in it after having expelled the Meos. The last Bhatti 
proprietors were of the Muhammadan faith, which the family had adopted 
during Alamglr’s reign, and turned rebels in the disturbance of 1857. Their 
villages were consequently confiscated and given in reward to Mr. Thomas 
Skinner for good services in the mutiny. A Persian and Sanskrit inscription 
on an oldwoll near the town bears date 945 Ilijri and 1595 Sanvat (1538A.P,), 
in the time of Runmyun, when Fakir Ali Beg was governor. 
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Persian Translation. 

This well auct this aqueduct was made during the reigu of the Shadow of God iu the world 
Muhammad Ilumuyun l’adiolialii Gliuzi—may his sovereignty ho perpetuated 1—and with the 
auspicious help and approval of Shujd-uddin Amir Faqir Ali Beg Bahadur, by Mahntaditu, 
son oJE BSsdahu, the KUatri, ou Friday, 1st Jumada II, 045 [26th October, 1636]. 

26 
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Hindi-Sanskrit Translation. 

Obeisance to Sri Ganesa I I bow to him whose checks are frequented by numerous black bees, 
attracted by the evevllowing mada juice, who is the dispenser ol desirable fruits, who is the 
lord of desires aud the chief of the grmas. 

In this auspicious year, in the year of ttie era of the reign of Prince Vikramaditya, 1595, Snk 
era 1400, in the month of Agrahayaua, in the bright phase of the moon, on her tenth day, 
Saturday, in the constellation Uttara, in the Yoga variyiln, in an auspicious moment,, in the un¬ 
dermentioned dominion, Jagini Pura, when the rule of Emperor FTlumiyun was enforced, during 
the lifetime of liis ordor-hearor Amir Fakir Ah Bog, in the village G.uriyal, in the family of 
Syama Mahatadittn, well versed in six darsanas, a great Vaishnava prince made this well, aud 
opened it, to the public, with the view of securing the prosperity of lus sons and grandsons 
so long as the 31111 and the moon endure. 

ZainpuRj a small village in parganah Agauta, is distant live miles from Bu- 
landshalir. The population in 1872 numbered only 203. This village is held 
on a perpetual revenue-free tenure by Bausi Rai and others of the Blnit caste 
who are proprietors as well as grantees. The hhiidir lands of the village have 
been, much injured by the inundation of the Kali Nadi. 




